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DANDRUFF? 





Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about dandruff, that 
unsightly nuisance, so embarrassing to both 
women and men. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ 
disease that no intelligent, fastidious person can 
afford to neglect. Because so often it is a warning 
of more serious scalp trouble—possibly baldness. 

There is one ideal treatment to control dan- 
druff conditions—the systematic use of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. It really works wonders 
this way. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not compli- 
cated. You simply douse it on your scalp, full 
strength, and massage thoroughly. You'll enjoy 
the cleansing, refreshing effect. And you will 
be amazed to see how this treatment, followed 
systematically, does the trick. 

Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair 
nor will it stain fabrics. And it is not greasy. 

Try Listerine for dandruff. You'll be de- 
lighted with the results—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Waat would you like to hear—a bit of 
grand opera? A symphony? A thrilling 
band piece? A toe-teasing fox-trot? Just 
say what—and when! The new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, with its flawless repro- 
duction, is waiting to play for you always. 
Waiting to play the things you like in a 
way you have never heard before. 

As an entertainer for the home, the Or- 
thophonic Victrola has no equal. Talented. 
Tireless. A repertoire that includes every 
kind of music, played and sung by the fore- 
most artists. By an entirely new, scientific 
principle called ‘‘ matched impedance,’’ con- 
trolled exclusively by Victor, the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola is astounding musicians 
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Never a dull moment 


and music-lovers wherever it is heard. 

New beauty and power. A realism never 
before achieved. Uncanny reproduction of 
voice and instrument. Easy to operate too. 
Record stops automatically. One Tung- 
stone needle plays for hours. When 
equipped with new, concealed, electric 
motor ($35 extra), there are no springs to 
wind. You simply relax and enjoy. 

Hear the Orthophonic Victrola play the 
new Victor Records, made the new Victor 
way. Get the musical thrill of your life- 
time—a thrill you can repeat every day. 
There are many beautiful models, from 
$300 for the Credenza to as low as $95. 
Hearing is believing! 
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A New Novel 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Author of “The Little French Girl” 


It is the story of a Man, his Wife, 
the Other Woman—the old triangle 
with a new enchantment 
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Old .Story— 
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Lnmortal and Ever Young 


N OLD story! Most of the big things that men do 
they do for women. An old story to one who has 
seen hot action, blood and death. An old story, 
but immortal and ever young. I have kept going 

back to it and it has kept coming to meet me in memory. It 
is the greatest story I know, a true story. 

A little black book. A girl at a railroad station. ‘Harry, 
keep this!’”’ He was off to the war. He kept it close to him. 
So do men hold secret the sentiment of woman’s giving though 
hard-boiled in business, labor or battle. 

He read it by himself, apart, on the transport, in billets, before 
going over the top. The others might think him a little soft 
for war’s grim, swearing task if they knew how it affected him. 

A Buddy glancing over his shoulder saw the inscription on the 
fly-leaf. Something caught in Buddy’s throat. He kept Harry’s 
secret. Perhaps he had one of his own in some girl's message. 

“If you want to be a good Christian, always read this Book. 
Mildred,” was on the fly-leaf. To gratify women, men have made 
and broken empires, made and broken and robbed banks. Harry 
had only to read the little black book. 

In the Argonne, when long grinding battle was dark red with 
dried blood and vivid red with fresh blood, another position had 
been taken, another hundred yards conquered. There was a 
lull. The Germans were reorganizing; our living were digging 
in before they summoned strength for another advance. 


An Italian-born soldier—I have the account from Sergeant 
Frank. B. Gigliotti—crept over the  shell-threshed earth. 
“Sargen’,’’ he said, “‘next shell hole. Boche sharpshoot. Lilla 
black book.” 

Two still figures were found in the shell crater. They had led 
the advance. One was leaning against the wall. He had been 
trying to give first aid to the one who lay stretched at the bottom. 
The sharpshooter had the targets clear under his sights. He 
had kept on firing. 

No chaplain was present; but the little black book was in the 
leaning figure’s hand. Harry had been reading it to the last. 
And this was the verse stained with his blood: ‘“‘Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
Thou art with me.” 


As oLp story! A girl at a railroad station, a departing soldier 
£Y who was never to return. An old story! Many blood- 
stained Bibles, many souvenirs given by women, have been 
found on the dead after battle. 

An old story, as old as the prayers at wayside shrines or in 
cathedrals, old as the little black book itself, and older; for before 
the Bible was written there were Mildreds making gifts to their 
men off to war. But, when you think it over, this is the supreme, 
ever young, immortal story of what the little black book means 


to humanity. 
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T HAS remained for a Frenchman to put in story form one 

of the most extraordinary figures in American history. 

Johann August Sutter, familiarly known to Californians 

as General Sutter, is the man on whose vast domains, 

acquired by grant from the Mexican government, gold was dis- 

covered in 1849 by James Marshall. Thereupon Sutter, the lord 

of thousands of flourishing acres, the first American millionaire, 
plunged from his spectacular height to misery and ruin. 
It is an almost unbelievable story, and yet it is true. 


It was May sth, 1834, at Runenberg in the canton of Basel. 

Johann August Sutter had just deserted his wife and four 
children. He had been born thirty-one years before, on February 
15, 1803, to be exact, at Kandern in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

His grandfather, Jacob Sutter, was the founder of a whole 
dynasty of Sutters, paper-makers. Jacob had left the hamlet 
of Runenberg at the age of fifteen, to become an apprentice 
in the city. Ten years later he was one of the biggest paper 
manufacturers of Basel, and his business among the little 
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university cities of South Germany had developed so greatly 
that he founded a new factory at Kandern. Hans Sutter, father 
of Johann, was its chief. 

And now the son, Johann, was fleeing the wrath of the law. 
He crossed the Swiss frontier below Mariastein. Skirting the 
forest, he gained the mountains beyond the town. The weather 
was still close, with a broiling sun. He reached Ferret that 
evening just as a violent storm was breaking, and passed the 
night in an empty outbuilding. 

Next day he was afoot before dawn. He turned southward, 
avoiding the town of Delle, crossed the Lomont, and gained the 
Doubs country. He had tramped more than twenty-five leagues 
in one day. Hunger gnawed his stomach and he had not a sou 
in his pocket. 

For two days he wandered about in the deserted pastures of 
the Franches-Montagnes, prowling at night about the farms but 
kept at a distance by the baying of savage dogs. One evening, 
however, he contrived to milk a cow into his hat and gulped down 
the warm, foaming fluid greedily. For forty-eight hours he had 





tasted nothing but tufts of sorrel or the juice of wild gentian. 
The day on which he found the first wild strawberry of the year 
was a date he never forgot. ‘ 

The next day he was speeding on the road to Paris. 

Penniless in the French capital, he did not hesitate. He be- 
took himself to a paper merchant in the Marais quarter, one of his 
father’s most trusted customers, and negotiated a forged letter 
of credit. Half an hour later he was in the coach office of the 
Messageries du Nord. 

Three days afterward, at Havre, guns were firing, bells ringing. 
The quays were black with people. The steamship Esperance, 
paddle-wheeled and square-rigged, sailed proudly from the port 
and rounded the jetty. It was her first voyage and her bow was 
pointed for New York. 

On board was Johann August Sutter, bankrupt, fugitive, 
tramp, vagabond, thief and forger. He carried his head high and 
sipped a glass of wine thoughtfully. 

In the fog and spray and choppy sea of the British Channel he 
vanished from our sight. In his own country men soon forgot 
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By Blaise 


The Hitherto Untold 
Drama of tie Great Gold Rush 


him. For fourteen years no word of him reached his wife. And 
suddenly, from end to end of the earth, his name was pronounced 
with wonder and amazement. 


T Is Sunday in New York Harbor. 

I All the flotsam and jetsam of the Old World are disembarking 
—shipwrecked men; unhappy men; discontented men; free men 
and escaped men; men on whom fortune has frowned; men who 
have staked everything on one card and lost; men whose lives a 
romantic passion has uprooted. 

Johann August Sutter lands on Tuesday, July 7. He jumps 
upon the quay, dodges the police, throws a backward glance 
which embraces the vast horizon of the sea, uncorks and drinks 
a bottle of wine, flings the empty bottle into the midst of a black 
crew on a Bermuda bark lugger, and bursts into Homeric laughter. 
Then he plunges into the crowd of the vast unknown city. By 
the end of three months Sutter has left the water-front and pene- 
trated farther into the city. Like everything in American 
civilization, he is on his way slowly West. 
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He has already carried on two or three different trades, each 
of which takes him farther up-town. He works for a draper, for 
a druggist, in a delicatessen store. He enters into partnership 
with a Roumanian peddler. He is ringmaster in a circus, black- 
smith, dentist, taxidermist. He sells Jericho roses from a gilded 
wagon. He starts a ladies’ tailoring establishment; works in a 
sawmill; boxes a giant negro, and wins a slave and a purse of a 
hundred guineas; starves; teaches mathematics at a mission 
school; learns English, -French, Hungarian, Portuguese, Louisiana 
Negro patois, Sioux, Comanche, Spanish, and slang. 

TE crosses the water and opens a saloon in the suburbs. At 
H Fordham, among the carters and wagon-drivers who drink 
at his bar and tell him their thousand-and-one stories of the great 
interior, a solitary and silent drinker comes from time to time. 
His name is Edgar Allan Poe. 

Two years by. All that Sutter has heard, seen and learned 
is fixed indelibly in his memory. He knows New York by heart— 
the little old streets with their Dutch names and the great arteries 
for traffic that are being traced and numbered. He is well aware 
of what is going on in the world of commerce and upon what the 
prodigious fortune of the city is being reared. 

By sheer dint of drinking whisky, brandy, gin cocktails, rum, 
cinchona, pulque, and aguardiente with all the forlorn hope of 
pioneering just back from the interior, he has become one of the 
men best acquainted with the legendary territories of the West. 
He has more than one itinerary in his head; he knows of several 
gold-mines; he is the only man familiar with certain lost trails. 
More than once or twice he risks money upon distant expeditions 
or upon the word of a certain guide. 
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And he gets to work—prudently at first. He becomes a 
partner “for one trip only” with some German merchants and 
leaves for St. Louis, the capital of the State of Missouri. 

The State of Missouri is half as big as France. Its sole means 
of communication is by the immense Mississippi River. The 
chief watercourses of America empty their volume into the 
Mississippi. 

Slightly above the capital, in the fertile delta formed by the 
junction of the Missouri and Mississippi, Johann August Sutter 
buys land and becomes farmer. 

It is a beautiful and fertile country. Corn, cotton and tobacco 
flourish. To the north are great fields of wheat. All these 
products descend the river toward the warmer states. Day by 
day they are rationed out to the negro slaves who work in the 
fields of sugar-cane. The profit is immense. 

But what interests Sutter beyond aught else are the stories 
brought him by travelers who pass up and down the rivers. He 
keeps open house. His table is always set. A sloop manned by 
black slaves accosts every passing ship and guides it to the jetty. 
His welcome is always warm. His house is never empty. Pio- 
neers, colonists, trappers loaded with furs, luckless adventurers, 
one and all are only too ready to enter it and refresh themselves 
after the fatigue of the prairies and backwoods. Many and 
many a foolhardy fortune-seeker, the fever of gold in his eyes, 
suspicious and close-mouthed, is among his guests. 

Sutter does not know what weariness means. Night after 
night is spent by him in drinking, talking, asking questions. 

One day a sudden illumination reaches him. All these chance- 
met men who have passed through his house—boasters, liars, 
crooks and gamblers though they be, loose-mouthed or 





close-mouthed alike—have used one word which lends grandeur 
to their stories. All,-all, all alike speak of the West, really speak 
of nothing but the West. 

The West! Word of mystery! 

The West? What is it? What does it offer? Why do so many 
men turn their faces toward it who never return? Many are 
killed by the redskins; but those who escape! Many die of thirst; 
but those who get through! Many are halted by the mountains; 
but those who scale the crest! What lies before them? 


Ww Johann August Sutter, to think is to act. 

y He sells his farm for what it will bring—turns every- 
thing into money. He buys three covered wagons, loads them 
with merchandise, mounts on horseback armed with a double- 


barreled shotgun. He joins a company of thirty-five traders 
who are bound for Santa Fé, eight hundred miles away. 

But the caravan is badly equipped, its organization poor, and 
the partners a pack of wastrels. Sutter would have lost every 
cent if he had not separated himself from them and settled down 
among the Indians, trading and bartering. 

It is among these Indians that he learns of another land that 
stretches far, far to the west, on the farther side of the Rocky 
Mountains, with a vast sandy desert lying between. 

At last he learns its name. California! 

To reach this land of fable he must return to Missouri. 

He is a haunted man. 


It is the month of June, 1838, at Fort Independence, on the 
—— border of Missouri. The caravans are preparing to 
start. 


On horseback, in wheeled carts, in long strings of covered 
wagons each drawn by twelve yokes of oxen, the convoys get 
slowly under way. Some push off alone, others keep together in 
strong parties. There are men on their way back to the Union; 
others are leaving it, headed southward for Santa Fé or north- 
ward to the great pass that cleaves the mountain ranges. 

There are a handful of pioneers in restless search of fertile 
lands or some corner which will be their new home. But these 
are few. The vast majority are traders, hunters or trappers, 
equipped for the arctic cold of the Hudson Bay territory. y 

A small party whose destination is less obvious attracts the 
attention of all. It is composed of Johann August Sutter, of 
Captain Ermatinger, of five missionaries and three women. The 
garrison of the fort fires a salvo in its honor as it sets out. It is 
headed due west and its goal is California. 

During the three months spent at Fort Independence, Johann 
August Sutter was slowly maturing his plans. His resolution is 
now taken. He will go to California. He knows the trail as far 
as Fort Vancouver, and unless certain information which he has 
procured is false, he can follow it farther. 

As yet California has not attracted the attention of the 
United States, far less of Europe. But it isa country of incredible 
richness. The Republic of Mexico has already laid rough hands 
upon the treasures accumulated during centuries by the Mission 
fathers. Its territory, its cultivated lands, innumerable herds of 
cattle and sheep lie at the mercy of a coup de main. 

To succeed, one must dare. California challenges a conqueror, 
and Sutter is ready. 

The trail follows the right bank of the Missouri, then turns 
sharply to the left and for four hundred miles keeps along the 
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western border of Nebraska. It begins to climb the Rockies 
near Frémont Peak, which is over 13,000 feet high. 

Early in August they arrive at Fort Hall. The commandant 
urges them to go no farther. The redskins are on the war-path. 
But Sutter is stubborn. They have come safely through the 
territory of so many hostile tribes! They set out again. An 
escort accompanies them for the first three days of their route. 

On August 16th they are at Fort Boise, a big trading post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Captain Ermatinger leaves them here 
and rejoins the forces. Two of the three women enter the 
service of the company. 

The remnant of the little party continues its march through 
a country infested with Kooyutts. 

Sutter and his companions traverse the country of the giant 
trees and arrive, toward the end of September, at Fort Vancouver, 
the great center of the fur trade. The missionaries are at their 
journey’s end! The third woman has died of hardships along the 
route. 

With his goal almost within his reach, new and insuperable 
obstacles rise up before Sutter. 

On one point all are agreed—the journey to California by land 
is impossible. The Apaches are on the war-path. There is but 
one way—the sea. But there are no sailings, and navigation 
along the unknown coast is a perilous feat. It is true that a fast 
sailing ship can do the journey in three weeks. 

Sutter asks no more. He haunts the waterside. A three- 
masted schooner is at anchor in the estuary. It is the Columbia, 
bound for the Sandwich Islands. The journey across the Pacific 
in such a frail bottom is a risky matter. But Sutter accosts the 
skipper, arranges for his passage, and on November 8th, when 


the Columbia clears the bay, he is making his deck cabin ship- 
shape for the voyage. 

He is enchanted with his long voyage. 

Grandiose projects are taking shape in his brain. He has not 
lost a moment of his time on board and has acquired a mass of 
knowledge which he means to put to speedy use. He has had 
long talks with captain and crew; he is familiar with the manners 
and customs of California, the resources and needs of that primi- 
tive country. These rude sailors have time and again been there 
to take on cargoes of lumber, skins, and talc. But in their minds 
the two sides of the Pacific Ocean are all one. They traffic with 
the American Indians and the islanders impartially. They have 
to do with the Spanish missionaries of Monterey quite as often 
as with the American missionaries at Honolulu. 

Sutter begins to realize what a future lies before that vast 
portion of the globe whose resources have as yet hardly been 
tapped. As his schemes grow bigger they take a more definite 
shape. It is something that surpasses imagination and yet is quite 
possible. Realizable, in a word. There is a place quite simply 
waiting to be taken by someone. A coup d’etat? Well, he has a 
strong taste for such things, and the energy to put them through. 


\ /{ EANTIME he makes an inconspicuous landing in the capital. 
Ky { He makes his way to the factory and presents the letters 
of introduction which have been given him by the officials of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Vancouver. His reception 1s 
all that could be wished. 

Honolulu is a very busy place indeed. The bulk of its popula- 
tion is composed of maritime adventurers, mostly deserters from 
whaling vessels. Naturally, every race under the sun is among 





them, but the Basque and Yankee are predominating. In 
every circle Sutter is received with open arms. He even has 
the good luck to run across some old acquaintances from New 
York. Under their auspices he takes a share in certain specula- 
tions in copra and mother-of-pearl, large cargoes of which are 
anchored in the offing, and is lucky enough to realize quite a 
respectable fortune. 

It is about this time that the idea enters his head of em- 
ploying forced Kanaka labor. Laborers are urgently needed if 
California and the vast territories of the West are to be exploited. 
Africa is too far away and too sharp a lookout is being kept upon 
slave-ships in the Atlantic. The Pacific is to be made self- 
supporting. Incidentally, the islanders are to be shanghaied. 

He imparts his scheme to his partners, whose imaginations he 
has already fired by vague allusions to vast schemes in the future 
in California. That very evening, in a bar, the articles of associa- 
tion of Sutter’s Pacific Trade Company are signed. The house- 
flag of the corporation is to be a black bishop’s crozier surrounded 
by six red stars on a field argent. As his share of capital Sutter 
pays in 75,000 Dutch florins. The first consignments of Kanakas 
are to be en route in eighteen months at the latest. They are to 
be landed at a spot which Sutter indicates in confidence. In the 
articles of partnership he designates his future possessions under 
the general title of New Helvetia. 

An orgy of cocktails follows the signing of the document. 


So far, so good! It is now time to take thought about his 
departure for the land of promise. It is not an easy matter, 
and Sutter is in a hurry. No ship is in harbor that makes the 
Mexican ports. But there is a Russian vessel about to weigh 


anchor for Sitka. Sitka isa Russian trading-post on the American 
coast, at the extreme north of the Pacific. Russian schooners 
make regular trips between Sitka and Mexico. 

Sutter is not long making up his mind. He embarks for the 
Aleutian Islands. Already he is on the best of terms with the 
Russians and is confident of their support. But Sitka is not his 
goal. He leaves it at the very first opportunity. 

On board a quick-sailing schocncr he runs along the Alaskan 
coast southward, crosses the big whaling grounds, passes the 
mouth of the Oregon in the distance, keeps southward still and 
finally sets foot on the deserted beach of San Francisco. 

Sutter is alone. 


ALIFORNIA, after its discovery, became the property of the 

Spanish crown. It formed one of the provinces of the 
Viceroy of Mexico. No one knew its extent or its configuration. 
In 1828, when it became necessary to delimit the vast territory 
on the north, a straight line was drawn on paper with a ruler, 
beginning at Cape Mendocino and ending at Evans Pass, the 
great fissure or “fault’’ in the southern Rockies. This line was 
fourteen hundred miles long. 

In 1839 this twin territory was a province of the Republic of 
Mexico. It was administered by Governor Alvarado. The seat 
of government was at Monterey, upon the continent. There 
were 35,000 inhabitants at Monterey, of whom 5,000 were white 
and the rest of Indian blood, more or less. 

See Sutter now. 

He has just come up the estuary in a canoe and has traversed 
the lake in a little pirogue with a triangular sail. He sets foot on 
land in front of a miserable mission (Continued on page 21%) 
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R. ABSOLOM McPEAKP’S secretary came into her 
employer’s office with an unpleasant announcement. 
Mr. Hiram Butterworth was waiting in the outer 
A office and desirous of seeing him. 

“Keep him waiting half an hour,” the lawyer answered. “I 
haven’t finished reading the morning paper and a half-hour wait 
will have a good psychological effect on that old razorback. It 
will add to my importance and diminish his.” 

“Of course I told him you would be busy for some little time, 
Mr. McPeake, and of course he said he could not brook delay; that 
he had something of particular importance to see you about today. 
Mumbled something about time meaning money and lawyers 
being the thieves who steal both.” 

McPeake finished reading the paper and lighted a cigar; when 
the cigar was consumed, he opened the door leading to the 
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general office and bowed Hiram Butterworth in with a cheery 
good morning and a polite inquiry as to the state of the Butter- 
worth health. 


“T’m done for,” his visitor replied agitatedly and sank heavily 


into the overstuffed armchair which Absolom McPeake reserved 
for his clients. “Yes, McPeake, done for!’ 

“T wouldn’t say that, Mr. Butterworth,’ McPeake soothed 
him. “You are always pessimistic. Try being optimistic for a 
change.” 

Hiram Butterworth flared in sudden rageful impatience. 
“Why wouldn’t you say it?” he growled, and answered the ques- 
tion himself. ‘Because you don’t know anything about it, that’s 
why. And I do. I ought to. I’ve paid out enough good cash 
money to find out. I’ve been to six specialists in six cities and 
have received six identical verdicts. I’m done for, I tell you, and 
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G,"*Elmer,”’ said Nellie, ‘‘within a week your ship 
is going to come in. I feel it in my bones.” 


don’t you try to tell me I’m not. I guess I know when I’m done 
for. Cost me enough to find out.” 

He paused for breath and stared at McPeake out of small, 
round, pale blue, deep-set eves. His hair, short, coarse, stiff and 
Iron-gray, came down over his eyes ina bang. His extraordinarily 
large ears, high on the sides of his bullet-head, stuck out like the 
blades of a propeller; as he swallowed nervously his Adam’s 
apple rippled up and down a scrawny, corded, wrinkled throat 
upon which the dry skin hung in leathery folds. 

He shuffled his feet, and McPeake, glancing down, observed 
that Butterworth’s shoes were old, cheap and worn. And the 
thin, threadbare suit, cheap and ready-made, old and demoded, 
coupled with the saw-edged collar and the plain black “ready-to- 
wear” necktie, still further heightened the atmosphere of misery 
and neglect which this old man radiated. 

McPeake replied without irritation: “I’m very sorry to hear 
this disturbing report, Mr. Butterworth. What did the doctors 
say was the matter with you?” 

Hardening of the arteries and heart-disease,” the old man 
barked. “Three years ago I found myself getting a pain in my 
chest whenever I moved around very actively, so I called on 
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Doc Reiter to cure it. Reiter told me what was what and six 
others have since confirmed his diagnosis. One of ’em charged 
me eighty dollars for a physical examination and a couple of 
X-ray pictures.”’ He bored into McPeake with his gimlet eyes. 
“T’m liable to die at any moment,” he said then in a low, sad 
voice, ‘“‘so I’ve come to set my house in order.” 

McPeake frowned but kept his temper. “You will recall— 
pardon me for reminding you—that for twenty years I have been 
urging you to make a will, Mr. Butterworth.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” the miser complained. 
one of those I-told-you-so fellows. 
other lawyer draw up my will.” 

“That would please me greatly,” Absolom McPeake replied 
serenely. ‘For less than that I’d decline to draw your will.” 

His peevish client subsided instantly. ‘Tut, tut, Absolom. 
You’re too quick on the trigger. You know mighty well it’s too 
late for me to quarrel with my lawyer now, and besides you know 
more about my affairs than anybody else.” 


“Vou’re 
For two cents I’d have an- 
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@. Although beautiful, Nellie was brainy—the type of woman the Creator occasionally fash- 
ions seemingly for the express purpose of demonstrating to egotistic man that the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world. She loved Elmer Clarke, and resolved to marry him 
as quickly as possible to protect him from pitfalls he did not even suspect. “‘I do hope 
the million dollars doesn't spoil him!’ she thought. Like all women who devotedly 
love a man, she regarded Elmer as a helpless, lovable boy, but little removed from the 
stage wherein he might be suspected of a tendency to neglect washing bis neck and cars. 





“Yes, and I’ve had such a devil of a job collecting my modest 
fees from you ever since you brought me your first case that the 
least you ought to do is to give me the job of closing your estate. 
The fee for that is fixed by law, and for once I’ll not have to put 
up a battle to collect it.” 

The miser chuckled, as if the lawyer’s blunt charge revived 
memories of rib-cracking jokes. He was instantly in good humor. 
McPeake, out of a vast experience, knew how to handle this 
jrascible, semi-insane old man. Butterworth, always a bully, 
made instant obeisance to a bully greater than himself. The law- 
yer glared at him for a half-minute, then drew a pad of legal- 
size yellow scratch paper toward him and prepared to place 
Hiram Butterworth’s house in order. 

“To whom do you wish to bequeath your estate?” he queried. 

Butterworth pursed his lips. “Well, Absolom, I’ve only got 
one blood relative I care to leave it to, and that’s my late sister’s 
son, Elmer Butterworth Clarke.” 

“But you have other nephews and nieces, Mr. Butterworth?” 

“Yes, my sister Hattie’s two girls and two boys. Hattie’s 
husband left them mighty well fixed, but they went hog-wild once 
they got control of the money—damned extravagant wasters. 
Let ’em work for a living now, like I did. Catch me leavin’ ’em 
anything. I’d die first.” 

“According to the doctors’ verdicts you probably will. What 
inclines you toward Elmer Clarke?” 

“Well, in the first place I 'thought more of his mother than any 
other member 0’ my family. She never bothered me with her 
troubles. Why, her husband was dead two years before I heard 
of it. She never .asked me fora dollar and I never gave her a 
dollar. I don’t suppose we’d written to each other for twenty 
years before Mabel died, on account of me not thinking much of 
her husband. Good enough cuss, but no git-up-an’-go to him. 
Fussed ‘his life away on a cheap government job, studying bugs 
and grasshoppers, ‘black scale, aphis an’ boll-weevil; didn’t care 
for money but wanted to do something constructive, to hear him 
tell it.” 

The old wretch chuckled pleasurably as he recalled his futile 
and peculiar brother-in-law. ‘Never laid eyes on Elmer,” he 
went on. “Never heard from him in my life and wouldn’t know 
him from Adam’s off ox, if I hadn’t seen his photograph. Absolom, 
he’s the dead spit of his Uncle Hiram.” 

He handed the lawyer a photograph. McPeake studied it a 
moment and gave it back. “You flatter yourself,” he remarked 
acidly. “That boy resembles you as much as he resembles a 
wart-hog. But go on.” 

“He resembles me when I was his age,” the miser persisted. 
“And I know all about him. Ha-ha! You bet. Never made a 
move in my life until I knew just why I was making it. Yes, sir. 
Look before you leap has been my motto, and no leaping for any- 
thing that wouldn’t pay me seven percent net, at the lowest.” He 
fumbled in his pocket and brought forth some envelops. 


gery McPEAKE opened the one his client handed him 
and drew out a sheaf of typewritten pages. The first page 
was a carbon copy of a letter: 


“Muscatine, Iowa, 
uly 16, 1924. 
“Gentlemen: ~~ 
“A valued customer of this bank is desirous of ascertaining in 
the strictest confidence the mental, physical, social, financial and 
moral status of his nephew, Elmer Butterworth Clarke, of your 
city. Any information you can give us as to his character, habits, 
occupation, the degree of application he exhibits in his pursuit of 
a living, how he is regarded by his associates and any other in- 
formation you may consider will enable our customer to form a 
vivid mental picture of Elmer Clarke, will be appreciated and 
reciprocated whenever possible. Please bill us for any expense 
mcurred in securing the information desired. 
“Thanking you in advance, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
First National Bank of Muscatine, 
By Geo. O. David, Cashier”’ 


The lawyer grunted disdainfully. ‘Catch you spending any 
money for a report from a detective agency when your banker 
will do it for nothing,” he remarked. ‘This letter attached is the 
Teport, I take it. Hum-m!” He read: 

_ “Dear Sir: We have for acknowledgment your letter of the 16th 
imst., requesting that we furnish you with a confidential report 
on Mr, Elmer Butterworth Clarke, of this city. 

“Mr. Elmer B. Clarke is well and intimately known to us and 
has been for the past fifteen years. The Great Register of Voters 


of this county informs us that Mr. Clarke is a Republican and 
that he was born Oct. roth, 1898, in Selma, Fresno County, this 
State. He is the only child of the late Professor James J. Clarke 
and the late Mabel Butterworth Clarke. 

“Professor Clarke was a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and was very eminent in the field of parasitology. His 
research work contributed much information of tremendous 
value to the fruit-growers of this State. He perished of a fever 
contracted while in Brazil studying the life and habits of a pest 
known as the Brazilian fly which had succeeded in invading the 
Territory of Hawaii. His wife died of pneumonia as a sequel to 
influenza contracted during the epidemic of 1918-19. She was a 
woman of great intelligence, probity and force of character and, 
like her husband, was held in the highest esteem here. 

“We enclose herewith a photograph of Elmer Butterworth 
Clarke, which we succeeded in ‘securing from a local photographer 
at a cost of $1.50, for which we would be pleased to have your 
remittance. 

“Elmer Clarke was twelve years old when his father died. As 
is the case with most professors and particularly those in federal 
employ, Professor Clarke’s salary was never commensurate with 
his ability. Also, he was careless in the matter of providing life 
insurance for his dependents, with the result that the care of his 
widow fell immediately upon Elmer. He secured the agency of a 
weekly magazine of national circulation and within a month had 
built up a subscription list thatywas productive of an income of 
twenty dollarsa week. This income he increased by doing odd 
chores for the neighbors, such as‘sawing wood, mowing lawns and 
gardening. He also found time to deliver morning papers, for 
whiehthe*received a salary of twelve dollars a month. 


“*\ T TWELVE years of age, therefore, Elmer Clarke played his 

last game of ball and became the sole and efficient support 
of his mother—a burden lightened somewhat by reason of the fact 
that Professor Clarke had left his widow a comfortable six-room 
bungalow on a lot of 100 feet frontage, on C Street of this city. 
This property was free of any incumbrance and is rapidly appre- 
ciating in value, due to the encroachment of our business dis- 
trict upon residential areas. 

“Elmer Clarke graduated from the Union High School here at 
the age of sixteen and was No. 1 on the honor list of ten pupils. 
He immediately went to work in a local fruit cannery, where the 
remuneration of employees is regulated by their industry. When 
the canning season closed he had three hundred dollars in the 
savings department of this bank. The following season he 
bought fruit, on commission, for various packing-houses and 
proved himself an uncanny judge of fruit values and crop tonnage. 

“However, realizing the drawbacks of a seasonal occupation 
and faced with the necessity of insuring the.care of his mother, he 
learned telegraphy in his spare moments and secured a position 
as assistant station agent in the local office of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. He had just been promoted to station agent at 
the outbreak of the World War. He enlisted at once and served 
with the Rainbow Division as a radio sergeant, until October of 
1918, when he was commissioned a second lieutenant. He was 
wounded twice and slightly gassed. 

“For the three years following his discharge from the service, 
Mr. Clarke’s health, due to his wounds and the gassing already 
referred to, was too precarious to permit of his acceptance of his 
old position as station agent at Pilarcitos. He therefore accepted 
a position of less responsibility and lighter duties as assistant to 
the proprietor of a local billiard and pool hall, with a cigar stand 
in connection with same. 

“He has gradually recovered his health, and the last time the 
writer spoke to him on this subject, he stated that he was now as 
well as he had ever been. His close application to the interests of 
his employer, coupled with a personality of no inconsiderable 
magnetism, has resulted in the upbuilding of the latter’s patronage 
to a point where competition has been practically eliminated. 

“Mr. Clarke is a very ambitious young man, never satisfied 
with what he has, always scheming for something better. He is 
well and very favorably known in this city. As commander of the 
local post of the American Legion, he is a strong force for better 
citizenship in our community. He is profoundly interested in 
politics but too shrewd and far-seeing to desire a political office. 

“Mr. Clarke is prominent in local fraternal circles and has held 
the highest offices within the gift of the orders of which he is a 
member. He dresses well and in good taste. He is not stingy; 
neither is he extravagant. He is not a church-member. He 
drives a cheap second-hand coupé, and when it required painting 
he did the job himself and did it well. He is an ardent angler 
and shooter of upland game, and won the State trophy at = 








trap-shooting tournament last year. He does not play golf, but 
is a good boxer. 

“He is unmarried and there are no immediate prospects of this 
status being changed. He pays cash for everything and has a 
savings account in this bank of approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. At the present time he is endeavoring to negotiate 
with us a loan on his C Street property, his object being to engage 
in business for himself. He is a member of the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Hundred Per Cent Club, the Optimists’ Club, 
the Advertising Club and president of our local Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a Go-Getter and too big for this town and it is our 
opinion that he will leave it for wider and greener pastures. We 
regard him as a model young man and worthy of every confidence. 

“Respectfully yours, 
Pilarcitos Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
By N. C. Cathcart, Trust Officer” 


Absolom McPeake looked up and caught a gleam of pride in 
old Butterworth’s piggy little eyes. ‘Pretty flattering report, 
I should say, Mr. Butterworth.” 

“He takes after me,” the miserable ruin persisted. 

“‘God forbid!”’ said Absolom McPeake. 

“Don’t get nasty, Absolom. The boy takes after me, I tell you. 
la feller like that who knows the value of money is the man 








G,‘I want to leave everything to Elmer,’ Hiram told the 


who ought to have my estate. He’ll make it grow. He'll do 
things with it. I want to leave everything to him and cut 
Hattie’s children off at the pockets.” 

“Very well, then, Elmer Clarke draws the capital prize. How- 
ever, I suggest that you leave his cousins something also.” 

“Not a penny, Absolom. They’re wasters, I tell you.” 

“Well, we’ll leave them five dollars each just so they'll be 
remembered in the will, and that will block a lawsuit.” 

“You bet, Absolom; I want you to make that will air-tight. It 
occurred to me mebbe Hattie’s brats might start a will contest on 
the grounds that I was crazy when I made my will, so I went 
down to Des Moines last week and had the lunacy commissioners 
examine me. I have a certificate from them stating that I was 
sane as late as three o’clock yesterday afternoon.” 

“Old Safety First,” murmured Absolom McPeake. 

The old man tittered at the compliment. Apparently he en- 
joyed it. “Never made a jump in my life until I knew where I 
was going to land,” he bragged. 

“Do you desire to make any other specific bequests, Mr. 
Butterworth?” 

“Yes, five thousand to Bunker.” 

“Only five thousand to old Bunker?” McPeake looked and 
felt surprised. ‘Why, he’s been as faithful to you as a dog for 4 
quarter of a century!” 
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lawyer, ‘‘and cut Hattie’s children off at the pockets.’’ 


“Say, who’s making this will, anyhow?” the irritable old man 
shrilled. 
_ The lawyer ignored the query. “I think you’re a miserable 
ingrate to cut Bunker off with five thousand. You ought to give 
him fifty thousand at the very least. Get some other lawyer to 
draw your will. I’m through handling your business. You’rea 
wolf. Get out!” 
ONT , + 
No, you’re not through. Now, Absolom, you hold your 
hosses. You git fresh with me and I’ll name somebody else 
executor of my estate.” 
“Oh, so you want me to be your executor also, do you? Well, 
T don t want the job. Now, how does that strike you?” 
Absolom, you’ve got to accept the executorship. You're the 
one man [ can trust.” 
‘Well, I’ll take it provided you leave Bunker ten thousand 
dollars.’ 
ie, ery well, to please you, but not a cent more. Understand? 
Not a cent more. That’s final.” 
We will not quarrel about it further. Any other specific 
bequests?” 
‘ The miser’s gaze sought the carpet and it was evident now that 
€ was embarrassed. ‘“Absolom,” he stammered finally, “I got 
on to make. Some forty years ago I had a farm in 
Inois—I’ll_ give you the full legal description later—and I 





mortgaged it to a man for forty thousand dollars. I wanted the 
money to put into the worst investment I ever made, and that was 
a Nevada silver-mine—Consolidated Virginia. I bought stock 
with that money during the days of the big Comstock excite- 
ment. I could have sold out and doubled my money two weeks 
after I’d made the investment, but I held on and on, takin’ more 
an’ more profit—on paper—until that underground river busted 
into the Comstock lode on the two-thousand-foot level and 
ruined the mine—and me. 

“Well, I lost the farm. I couldn’t repay the mortgage, 
Absolom, and after there was a flood and the Mississippi River 
changed its channel and ruined that farm, I didn’t want to repay 
the loan. Of course the man who loaned me the money lost his 
forty thousand and the interest. He got a deficiency judgment 
against me, but I dodged it for twenty years and then his widow 
or his executor permitted the judgment to lapse—and—well, 
Absolom, I reckon I’d ought to have paid the widow that money. 
However, I didn’t an’ now I want to fix it in my will so that every 
dollar, both principal and interest, due under that judgment to 
date shall be paid to the widow or P 

“The legal heirs of her body,’’ McPeake cut in professionally. 

Old Butterworth nodded and handed him a fat envelop. 
“This contains all the information,” he explained. 

“Have you ever been married, (Continued on page 167) 
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QCarlotta Monterey, who has the most 
distinctive and, in the opinion of a 
great many New Yorkers, the most 


beautiful bobbed head in America. 


LOVE girls and I love women. I love them 

from the time they are old enough to walk 

until their hair is whiter than snow. I love 

them collectively and I love them individually, 
and I do not think anything they might do could 
keep me from loving them. 

Because of my adoration some critics say that 
the girls and women in my books are 
too good, too beautiful, too ideal for 
flesh and blood. I tell them there 
have been many good and beautiful 
and ideal women in the world, and 
that it always will be filled with them, 
just as it is filled with lovely flowers 
and singing birds and sunny skies. 

So, my lovely bobbed-headed friends, 
please have patience with me when we 
disagree, and when I say that in sacri- 
ficing to an ugly fad the most beautiful 
of all things given to a woman, your 
crowning glory of hair, you have perpetrated—-unconsciously 
and without criminal intent—the greatest atrocity against 
femininity and the fitness and beauty of things known in the 
history of womankind. 

Within the tragically short space of a few years you have de- 
stroyed the one possession which, more than anything else, made 
you a woman, gave you poise, and placed within your reach a 
subtlety of possible change and a lure of enchantment which, 
like the bloom of a rose at frost-time, is now so pathetically gone. 

You are women still, and we love_you, just as we would con- 
tinue to love you if you changed the ugliness of rings from your 
ears to your nose, or blackened your teeth with betel, or 
wore ropes of bananas around your necks instead of garlands of 
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My 
eminine 
BROTHERS 


horrible beads. 
gone. 

With your hair in the scrap-heap you are, 
if passably good-looking, just like a count- 
less number of peas in one big pod. 

You all possess that terrible and deadly 
sameness. 

Some of you may have a Marcel, some a 
water-wave, and some a neglected friz, but 
you are all “bobs,” with the power of giving 
yourself an individuality, of suiting your 
beauty to the humor of the hour, gone 
along with your hair. 

And unless you are fairly good-looking 
your bobbed heads make you homely. 

Yet never can you be so homely that I, as 
a writing man, do not love you. So I ask 
you again to be patient with me and to 
forgive me if we disagree. 

You are, I think, the funniest things alive 
as well as the sweetest and dearest—but 
why, may I ask, do you tolerate your scrubby 
and bushy heads when you have eyes to 
see just how frightfully alike and how 

frightfully common all of the other 
bobbed heads about you are? 

I have asked hundreds of you that 
question and you have given me just 
five answers. 

“Well, my hair was thin, and it 
was coming out, and I had to bob it.” 
That’s one. 

“All my friends were cutting their 
hair, and they were making fun of 
me, so I had to cut mine to be in 
style.” That’s two. 

“T bobbed mine because I couldn’t 
buy hats for my long hair.” That’s 
three. 

“Mine was so heavy it made my 
head ache.”” Which is number four. 

“T cut mine because with short 
hair I have nothing to _ brush 
and can jump out of bed and go di- 
rectly to work.” Which is number 
five and last. 

There you have it. Nine out of 
ten of you have an excuse and not 
a good and beautiful reason for your 
bobbed heads, and it is simply be- 
cause your conscience and every 
womanly instinct in you cry out 
against the crime you have com- 
mitted, a crime which, thank God, 
more and more of you are rectifying 
with each day that passes. 

What an inspiring creature is a 
middle-aged dame with a flat head 
and a bob! You have seen them in 

thousands, and especially in the small towns where a fad takes 
hold like a panic and ends like a plague. Possibly we would 
not shiver so at the ghastliness of bobbed heads if mothers 
could have left this passing fancy to their daughters. Youth, 
even when most insane, may be excused and smiled upon, but 
when poor mother, with the pathetic hope of appearing younger 
than she is, clips off her dignity and her womanly poise and 
stores them away for a future switch, it is no wonder the world 
feels a twinge of nausea at the pit of its stomach. 


But—your individuality is 
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By James 
Oliver 


(urwood 


A short time ago I saw a popular musical 
comedy in which were thirty girls, twenty- 
four of them bobbed, six with their hair. 
And those six, each with her hair dressed 
in a different way, and peculiarly fitting to 
herself, stood out above the others in the 
chorus so conspicuously that not a soul in 
the crowded opera-house could help being 
conscious of their advantage. They were 
six personalities, as superior to the common- 
ness of the other twenty-four as so many 
roses to a scraggly lot of dandelions. I 
sat through most of the play with the man- 
ager of the show, who is a friend of mine, 
and it was he, and not I, who first snoke of 
these six—and the other twenty-fc ur. 

“Five years ago every girl in that chorus 
would have had an individuality, something 
of her own,” he said. ‘‘Now look at them! 
Bobbed—bobbed—bobbed—until their same- 
ness makes you sick. Just legs and screeching 
voices .”” 

I want to see woman’s crowning glory 
come back into its own, and for that reason 
I am glad that a lot of poor, misguided 
mothers who are old enough 
to know better have lost their 
reason to the extent of bob- 
bing their heads. Largely be- 
cause of them, hundreds of 
thousands of girls and young 
women have become disgusted 
with the fad. Recently we 
had a number of college girls 
at my lodge. Five of these, 
including my own daughter, 
either had long hair or were 
letting their hair grow. We 
discussed bobbed hair one whole 
evening. 

“Tf all the old women in 
the country are going to bob 
themselves then I don’t want 
short hair,” one of them said, 
and she hit the nail squarely 
on the head when it came 
to the sentiment of them 
all. Then she went on: “It 
makes me sick. When mothers 
imitate young girls they don’t 
look like mothers any more. Most of them 
are frights. 

“They lose something they cannot get back 
until they have their hair again.” 

There is only one fault to find with this 
young lady’s criticism. She has, apparently, 
lost her sense of humor. For if there is any- 
thing funnier than the average matron with 
a shorn pate, I would like to see it. 

I have one matron in mind, who is illustrative of hundreds of 
thousands. I always admired her hair, which gave to her a 
winning touch of loveliness in spite of her homely face. Wherever 
she went people looked at her hair, for it made her stand out 
above women whose other physical attractions were much 
greater. Recently she bobbed. Now, approaching her from 

thind, one has a vision of a broad, flat head, a crinkly neck 
with a string of beads around it, and an area of bristles reaching 
from the ears down! Why shouldn’t the world be merrier when 



















































@.Mildred Foss (above) and Mrs. James 
Oliver Curwood (below), who have kept 
their hair unbobbed—the kind of girls 


Mr. Curwood writes about in his novels. 


we are no longer compelled to 
trouble ourselves to go to a theater 
for our laughs, but can find any 
amount of comedy of a very high 
order on the streets? 

One of the most interesting 
of my recreations, when I am 
working hard in my studio at 
home, is to steal away occasion- 
ally for half an hour or so in the 
afternoon and park my car in a 
shady place in the main street 
of the town where I live, and 
enjoy the procession of bobbed 
heads. Owosso is like all other 
towns of fifteen thousand, I suppose. We are 
pretty well bobbed, because, as I have said before, 
there is no aping in the world that can compare 
with the aping in a small town, where mob rule in 
the craze for following fads is an overwhelming 


© Bachrach law. 


First, as we sit in this automobile of mine, with 
no parking restrictions to limit our entertain- 
ment, there trips along a young miss with pink 

cheeks, bright eyes, and such dainty ankles and legs that she 
can go bobbed as long as she pleases, bless her heart, and meet 
with my full approbation; but immediately following her comes 
a victim of the beauty shops—plague shops, someone has called 
them, and quite correctly, I believe—who has been hot-oiled, 
marceled and frizzed until her hair looks like the oakum with 
which I am chinking my new log manor-house, while, only a 
little while ago, I can recall it as a lovely, shining braid in a silken 
coronet about her head. But this isn’t (Continued on page 182) 
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By Montague Glass 


cA Love Story 
which proves that if 
Fat runs in your Family 


it is best to Let Nature take its course 


RUNS in the family,” said 

Miss Selina Walkowitz, fan- 

ning herself so vigorously that 

it was difficult to say whether 

she was fanning herself because she 

was perspiring or perspiring because 

she was fanning herself, “so what is 
the use fighting against it?” 

She sighed heavily. It may have 
been resignation or it may have been 
despair, and then again it may have 
been three slices of Mrs. Jenny 
Silverberg’s excellent mohn kiichen, 
two cups of Mrs. Silverberg’s no 
less excellent coffee, with thick cream 
and three lumps of sugar in each 
cup, and just a sample portion of 
Mrs. Silverberg’s red currant jelly, 
the 1926 pack, measuring about eight 
tablespoonfuls. 

“T dieted and I dieted,’”’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘Some said you shouldn’t 
eat this and others said you shouldn’t 
eat that with hot baths and every- 


thing, and what did it do for me? In six months [I lost six 
ounces, so now I eat what-I please, except of course I’m 


moderate.’ She helped herself to another slice of the mohn 
kiichen and resisted only feebly when Mrs. Silverberg poured 
out a third cup of coffee. 

“But your brother Sidney is slender at that,”’ Mrs. Silverberg 
said and in her anxiety to make the observation sound casual 
and offhand, she colored slightly. 

Selina, however, failed to notice it and flapping one hand, she 
cleared her mouth of mokhn kiichen by a convulsive gulp. 

“Sidney is something else again,’ she declared. ‘He takes 
already exercise.” 

She coughed away a slight hoarseness of mohn kiichen and 
finished her coffee before proceeding. 

“Which certainly, if people take exercise, Jenny, what can 
you expect?” she concluded. 

“But he didn’t take no exercise when I knew him,” Mrs. 
Silverberg said. 

“That was twenty years ago, Jenny,” Selina replied, ‘‘and in 
them days people didn’t do such things.” 

‘Well, naturally being a new beginner in the garment business, 
he had other things to attend to,” Mrs. Silverberg said, “although 
he was a good dancer in them days.” 

“He was always crazy about dancing,’ Selina agreed. ‘Do 
you remember how jealous your poor husband, olav hasholom, 
was that time at the Ladies’ Fuel and Aid Society the way you 
danced with Sidney? He pretty near broke the engagement on 
you, didn’t he?”’ 

Mrs. Silverberg waved one finger in a gesture of negation. 

“That was long before we was engaged,” she said. “It was 
fifty fifty that night whether I would be engaged to Sidney or 
to my poor Jake, but to tell you the truth, Selina, I thought 
Sidney seemed too delicate, so thin he was in them days.” 

“Well, Jake left you pretty comfortable at that,” Selina said 
by way of consolation, as she looked around her at Mrs. Silver- 
berg’s more than tastefully furnished living-room. “I see you’ve 
got two of them jade plants in pots, Jenny. I wanted to get a 
couple myself, but Sidney said I should wait and they’d come 
down after Christmas. They wanted forty dollars apiece for them.”’ 

Mrs. Silverberg sighed again and discreetly applied a hand- 
Seen to her eyelashes. 

4 





G,"You've got to take care of 
yourself, Lola,’ said Mr. 
Walpole. ‘You won't be 
fit for anything tomorrow, 
and we're on the last five 
hundred feet of that picture.” 


“Money ain’t everything,” she declared tremulously, ‘‘which 
if I would have children maybe I wouldn’t be so lonesome.” 

Selina raised her eyebrows and shrugged one shoulder. 

“If you would have children, Jenny,” she declared, “they 
would have got their share and you would have had your share. 
As it is, you got the whole thing, and what’s there to prevent 
your getting married again, and having anyhow a couple of 
children? You ain’t only forty-one like me.” 

“T’m forty last Tishabav,”’ Mrs. Silverberg said, “‘and nowadays 
what show does a woman of forty stand to get married, especially 
here in Los Angeles? Men out here ain’t got no eyes for anything 
but floppers.” 

“That’s true,” Selina admitted. ‘Take for instance Sidney, 
and you know who his latest is? Lola Delizia, and she ain’t 
a day over twenty-three besides making up like already 
eighteen.” 

“Well, Sidney looks young too,” Mrs. Silverberg said. 

“I’m telling you!” Selina protested. ‘“That’s because he takes 
exercise. Horseback he rides and tennis with golf and box 
fighting also. Every morning and evening he weighs himself by 
the bathroom scales, Jenny, and if he gains one ounce you wo 
think from the way he looks that he had bad reports on his last 
release or something.” 5 

“But this here Lola Delizia, is she—now—fond of Sidney?” 
Mrs. Silverberg asked, and would have colored again except 
she was too interested to be embarrassed. 
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Illustrations by J. W. McGurk 


“She claims she is,’’ Selina answered, “but why wouldn’t she? 
She ain’t such a well-established star that she could schimpf at 
Sidney Walpole, President of the Walpole Fillum Corporation.” 

Mrs. Silverberg bit her lower lip and thus prevented it from 
trembling too noticeably. 

“And I suppose,” she said huskily, “he’s crazy about her.” 

“Crazy ain’t the word,” Selina replied. “Meshugga is better. 
Only yesterday I said she overacted in some rushes we was look- 
ing at down to the studio, and he jumped on me so hard that 
until they turned up the lights in the projection room, every- 
body thought he was talking to his first vice-president and general 
ee Mr. Lipke. He don’t care what he says to me now- 
adays.” 

Here it was Selina’s turn to grow tearful, and Mrs. Silver- 
berg patted her gently on the shoulder. 

“Well, you’ve got to expect it that when your brother is in the 
moving-picture business, Selina, sooner or later he would get 
married on you,” she said. 

“But if he would only marry someone his own age, and of his 
own people like you,” Selina wailed. 

“Say!” Mrs. Silverberg exclaimed. ‘The only propositions of 
marriage I’ve got so far is from fellers which thought they would 
ask me first before they tried to get more capital from a bank 
for their business on their single name paper. Besides, Selina, 
I’m an old story to Sidney. He’s known me like you have for 
thirty-five years, and if he does get married on you, y’under- 
stand, you’ve got a home with me, just so long as you can stand 
an old-fashioned widow who don’t know nothing much except 
cooking.” 

“Well, maybe he’ll get married and maybe he won’t,”’ Selina 
said as she rose to leave, “but he won’t get married to no Lola 
Delizia without a struggle from me, I’ll tell you that.” 

“And from me too,” Mrs. Silverberg almost added, but in- 
Stead she pressed Selina’s hand sympathetically. 

“For my part I think Sidney’s too sensible to do any such 
nal she assured her, ‘‘and anyhow, lots can happen to prevent 
] ” 


“Then it’s got to happen fast, because her contract runs out 
next week and Sidney’s liable to marry her if it’s only to head off 
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the Celebrated Actors-Kaliski people,” Selina said 
mournfully. ““They’ve made her a wonderful offer 
only yesterday. So I guess if she ain’t said so in as 
many words, she’s put it up to him that if 
they’re ever going to get married, now is the 
time.” 





observed as she kissed Selina good-by. ‘Men 
have married moving-picture actresses before, 
and they’ve turned out to be very good wives— 
for moving-picture actresses, I mean.” 

She watched Selina walk down the path to 
the street. ‘Let me know if there’s anything 
new,” she called after her, and Selina nodded as she entered her 
car. 

It was an expensive car, with a special custom body that 
flashed and twinkled in the bright California sunlight—the 
kind of car, Selina reflected, that was just the setting for the 
blond and dainty Lola Delizia, and conversely not the setting 
for a widow, with rapidly graying hair, inclined to stoutness, 
although of clear, ruddy complexion and by no means bad 
looking for her age. Then it occurred to her that Mrs. Silver- 
berg’s age was her own, minus one year, while Sidney had passed 
his forty-third birthday even though he did seem to be thirty- 
five, and she became so indignant at the thought of her brother 
meanly taking advantage of his adipose family by playing tennis 
and riding horseback that she rapped on the window more 
violently than she had intended. 

“Am I going too fast?” the chauffeur asked. 

“T want you to go fast,” Selina said. “I want to reach the 
studio before Mr. Lipke goes home.” 

Mrs. Silverberg’s home was at Beverly, a good five miles from 
the studio of the Walpole Film Corporation. Nevertheless, ten 
minutes later, Selina stepped from her brother’s car and entered 
the office of Marcus Lipke, first vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Walpole Film Corporation, who while he sat at a most 
impressive-looking desk, seemed to be at least two sizes too large 
for it. 

“Mr. Lipke,” she began, “‘has my brother gone?” 

‘A question!” Lipke exclaimed. ‘“He’s gone pretty near two 
hours ago, and if he ain’t playing tennis, then he’s riding horse- 
back, and if he ain’t riding horseback, then he’s taking a Turkish 
bath.”” He waved Selina to a chair. ‘This morning he got de- 
livered to him from New York three pairs of white flannel 
pants,” he explained. ‘‘He had them cut half an inch too small 
round the waist and now he’s going to ride a couple of horses 
to death so as to make himself fit them.” 

‘“‘He’ll ruin his health,” Selina wailed. 

‘“‘He’ll ruin his temper, if it ain’t ruined already,” Lipke said. 
“What do you suppose makes him all the time mad lately, if it 
ain’t all this here horseback-riding getting on his nerves?” 

“T guess he ain’t feeling so good on account of taking exer- 
cise,”’ Selina replied. ‘‘Anybody’s health is bound to suffer from 
exercise.”’ 

“Forget his health!’ Lipke cried. ‘His health is A-number- 
one, because exercise ain’t harmful to the health if you /ike it.” 

“But he does like it,”’ Selina insisted. ‘“ 
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“He likes it like a cat likes getting wet,’’ Lipke declared. “He 
likes exercise like I like it, and I wouldn’t even exert myself to 
play Kelly pool. That’s how fond of exercise I am.” 

“Well, you and me could both do with a little exercise, I 
guess,” Selina said. “We ain’t neither of us featherweights 
exactly.” 

“Say, listen,” Lipke began earnestly, “your brother and me, 
we ain’t built the same. He’s got to exercise to keep down his 
weight. Last year he had flu for a week as you remember, and 
he gained four pounds because he couldn’t exercise, but you take 
what I’ve went through last week, and I Jost four pounds.” 

“Did you have the flu last week?” Selina exclaimed. “I 
thought you were in San Francisco.” ; 

“T was in San Francisco, and the time what I had with them 
fellers at the Lugano-American bank, Miss Walkowitz, you 
wouldn’t believe it all.” 

Selina drew her chair closer to Lipke’s desk. 

“Are they acting up again?” Selina asked anxiously. 

“Acting up!” Lipke cried. “Listen! If we lose Delizia to the 
Celebrated Players-Kaliski people, the Lugano-American Bank 
will close down on us, that’s all.” 

“But if you meet the offer which the Celebrated Players made 
Delizia,” Selina said, “then you can’t make no money on the 
next picture. I heard Sidney say so.” 

“Even so, we won’t lose as much as if the bank shuts down 
on us,” Lipke explained. ‘We would then got to work with the 
distributors’ money, and when distributors advance the negative 
cost of a picture, Miss Walkowitz, all they want is your shirt, your 

right eye and your heart’s 
blood plus ten percent.” 
“And how much would 
the next picture cost?” 
Selina inquired. 
“Not less than a quarter of 
a million,’ Lipke said, “‘but 
of course, if the bank lends 
us a hundred thousand or a 
hundred and a quarter, we 
could manage the rest.” 
For a moment Selina 
looked at Lipke and won- 
dered just how much he 
knew about Sidney’s feelings 
toward Delizia. It was only 
a moment, however, for 
Lipke at once satisfied 
her curiosity. 

“And we wouldn’t 
need that much,” he 
added, “if Walpole 
gets away with it this 
evening.” 

“This evening!” 
Selina exclaimed. 

“Perhaps I should- 
n’t ought to told you 
this,” Lipke said, ‘‘but 
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GMrs. Jennie Silverberg—an old- 
fashioned widow who carefully con- 
cealed her affection for Sidney. 


Be Warned by Mr. Walpole 


if everything goes right, Walpole is going to propose to her this 
evening.” 

“Ai Gewald!” Selina groaned. 

‘‘What’s too late?’”’ Lipke asked. 

“T came here to ask you you should use your influence with 
Sidney and beg him he shouldn’t marry that girl,” Selina said, 
“Tt’ll wreck his life if he does.” 

“It'll wreck his life if he don’t—or anyhow put a big crimp 
in it,” Lipke declared emphatically, ‘‘and as for using my influ- 
ence with your brother, Miss Walkowitz, I ain’t got any. He 
coppers every bit of advice I give him. Besides, I think Delizia 
is all right at that.” He rose from his chair by way of ending 
the interview. “And anyway, he’s got it coming to him,” he 
said. 

“Why, you don’t know anything about her, that we haven’t 
heard or something?” Selina asked tremulously. 

“‘What’s there to know?” Lipke retorted. ‘When a man forty- 
three marries a girl twenty-three, even if she ain’t a motion- 
picture star, which she is, y’understand, he can’t ride horseback 
forever. Ten years from now, he'll be having his pants cut two 
inches too large for him and growing up to them in a few days, 
and some other guy’ll be riding horseback to win her.” 


“Then it’s too late.” 


S A matter of fact, although Lipke was not aware of it, his 
prophecy was even then undergoing an anticipation of 
twenty years, for less than half an hour later two figures on horse- 
back proceeded slowly along the Beverly bridle-path, and one of 
them while masculine and slim was not Sidney Walpole. 

“T’m not going to, Eddie, and that’s all there is /o it,” said his 
—-, who was of course none other than Lola Delizia 

erself. 

There was a harsh note in her voice which contrasted badly 
with her lovely oval face, her violet eyes and ash-colored hair. 
To be sure, her mouth was a trifle too small and straight, but 
when the motion-picture audiences of the country saw that 
mouth slightly open in an engaging smile, all was forgotten in 
the resulting display of regular pearly teeth. However, she was 
not smiling now. 

“T’d be crazy to do a thing like that,’’ she concluded and the 
line of her small mouth became thinner and straighter than 
usual. 

“Now listen, Lola,” said Edward Gonzalez pleadingly. “I'll 
have my divorce in three weeks, and we'll go right over to 
Mexico and get married. Now what do you say?” 

It would be difficult to convince the motion-picture audiences 
of America that Edward Gonzalez had pleaded so earnestly and 
so vainly with one particular woman, when there were literally 
thousands, and even hundreds of thousands of young, attrac- 
tive, single and perhaps married women who at his slightest 
nod would have gone right over to Tierra del Fuego, let alone 
right over to Mexico; for of all the popular young leading men 
who had worked for the Celebrated Players-Kaliski studio, none 
had ever received, within several hundred letters daily, so many 
and such ardent mash notes. 

It was indeed hard to convince Eddie himself that he was 
being repulsed. Only once before had he been obliged to plead 
earnestly for the affections of a female, and that was when he 
proposed to the plaintiff in his divorce suit, but this had occurred 
over three years ago, when Edward Gonzalez was just Eddie 
Wilkinson and a clerk in a large chain shoe store. 

“Kaliski is willing to have you write your own contract,’’ he 
urged, “‘and we’ll be working right side by side on the Celebrated 
Players lot, you and me in one picture together. Do you ever 
think what a combination that’d make?” 

In point of fact, this was precisely what Lola was thinking. 
She saw her billing, which had been particularly generous on the 
part of the Walpole Film Corporation, undergoing a matrimonial 
change in any event, but whereas as the wife of Walpole, it would 
increase in size and color, as the wife of Edward Gonzalez, it 
would shrink to a lettering perhaps no larger than that of 
Gonzalez himself. 

“You've got me wrong, Eddie,” she said. “It isn’t a 
question of contracts or billing or anything like that. I’m 
real fond of Walpole.” 

Eddie reined in his horse and put a detaining hand on 
Lola’s arm. 

“You’re what?” he exclaimed. “Say that again, and 
expect me to believe it, wil] you?” 

“T’ll say it again, and you’ve got to believe me,”’ Lola 
insisted. She looked squarely into Eddie’s fine black eyes, 
which were beginning to fill with tears of wounded pride 
if not of actual grief, and she at once proved to herself 
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‘Only yesterday I said Lola Delizia overacted in some rushes he was looking 
at and Sidney jumped on me like he was talking to the general manager.” 


that as a combination star with Eddie she could never hold her 
own against his screen attractiveness, for after one glance at 
Eddie’s handsome face made handsomer by disappointed love, 
agreat sob shook her involuntarily. ‘‘For heaven’s sakes, Eddie,” 
she burst out, ‘don’t make it no harder for me. I’ve got to look 
out for myself, ain’t I?” 

Eddie took his hand from her arm. 

“All right,” he said, “ook out for yourself. You'll have to 
look out for yourself with a bimbo like him.” 

“Now, you can’t talk that way, Eddie,” she protested. 

“T ain’t going to talk any way, not to you no longer,” he de- 
clared. “After this, you and me are strangers, no matter what 
happens.” 


E WHEELED his horse around, and the next moment he was 
headed for Hollywood in a cloud of dust while Lola rode 
slowly on in the opposite direction. She was already more than 
half an hour late for an appointment which she had with Walpole 
at one of Beverly’s many riding academies, but she allowed her 
horse to slacken his pace nevertheless. She was thinking hard, 


' and hard thinking is something to which the average motion- 


picture actress must devote her whole time, for thought of any 
description is rarely indulged in by motion-picture actresses. 

Moreover, Lola was not particularly good at figures. The 
Kansas grade school of which she was nearly a graduate had done 
its best, but when it came to working out such sums as sub- 
tracting the salary she received from the Walpole Film Corpora- 
tion from the salary offered by the Celebrated Players-Kaliski 
Corporation, Lola was simply not there. She was obliged to stop 
her horse entirely, and even then she was not quite sure whether 
she was doing right in accepting Walpole as a suitor, as opposed 
to $5250 a week for a minimum of three pictures which was the 
Celebrated Players-Kaliski’s non-matrimonial proposition. 

Thus when she arrived at the riding academy Walpole had 

n waiting for nearly three-quarters of an hour, and as he was 
accustomed to waiting than to keeping other people waiting, 
e seemed a trifle annoyed about it. 

“TI thought something happened to you,” he said, after he had 
Talsed his hat with some difficulty, for like Lola’s mathematics, 
Sidney’s manners required more concentration than a precarious 
Seat on horseback afforded. 


“T came pretty near not coming at all,” Lola replied, and had 
she been able with any accuracy to multiply $5250 by the number 
of weeks it would take to make three Celebrated Players-Kaliski 
pictures, her statement would have been entirely truthful. ‘I’ve 
got an awful headache.” 

This at least was net more than the fact. Mental arithmetic 
had always given her a headache, even in her Kansas school-days, 
and at once Sidney became the picture of concern. 

“Then if that’s the case, we won’t ride today,”’ he said. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Lola assured him, but the opportunity for 
avoiding a solid hour of jouncing up and down on the top of a 
restive horse was to Sidney a stroke of luck too good to lose. 
He immediately climbed down from his horse and suppressed a 
sigh of relief. 

“You've got to take care of yourself, Lola,” he said. ‘You 
won’t be fit for anything tomorrow, and we’re on the last five 
hundred feet of that picture too.” 

“I was going to speak to you about that,” Lola began, but 
Sidney forestalled her. 

“Now listen,” he said. ‘Before you talk to me about that, I 
want to talk to you about something else.” 

“About something else?”’ Lola repeated. “You mean the new 
contract?” 

“Get off that horse and I’ll tell you,’’ Sidney replied. 

“But how’ll we get back to town?” she asked after he had 
assisted her to the ground. 

“Tt’s a funny quincidence,” he replied, “but on my way up 
here, I see my car standing in front of a house down the drive. 
It ain’t more than a block away, so just you stay here and I’ll 
be back with it in a minute.” 

He strode away rapidly in the direction of Mrs. Silverberg’s 
house, in front of which stood his robin’s egg-blue car, for true to 
her promise that she would let Mrs. Silverberg know if there was 
anything new, Selina had immediately returned to Beverly after 
hearing from Lipke that her brother’s latest love-affair had 
reached its climax. 

“T’ll be out in a moment, Harry,” he said to the chauffeur. “I 
just want to let my sister know that I’ll send you back for her.” 

He walked up Mrs. Silverberg’s garden path, and as he ap- 
proached the house, a strangely familiar odor assailed his nostrils. 
It was not entirely fish, and it was not (Continued on page 7 












G,We have reached the hunting-grounds. I clamber into the howdah 
of my ‘‘shooting elephant,’’ a monstrous old dear used by the Prince 
of Wales. On the opposite page, the fun begins. I am placed 
with the others in a great ring while our elephants trample down 
the grass in which the tigers lie concealed. On the next page—lI see 
a ripple in the tall grass. My heart beats like a trip-hammer. 
I fire, then fire again at a running yellow streak. And on the 
last page, I have bagged my first tiger, a great Bengal beauty, 
and am welcomed into the Brotherhood of Tiger Shooters. 





By Woo teere Morden 


angerous 


AGH hai, mem-sahib! Bagh hai!” There was a ripple in 
the tall grass in front of us, and my Nepalese orderly 
pressed forward from his post in the rear of my howdah. 
The great gray elephant I rode swayed a bit and threw 


his ‘curved trunk forward, feeling the air. Tiger here! Right 
here where I loomed so absurdly high in the air, here in these 
giant grasses. Bagh hai! Tiger here! 

But let’s take this thing by degrees. Just as every big hunt 
takes planning, bit by bit, so I’d like to tell this story. 

Mine is a hunting family, and in the pursuit of various game 
we have wandered into far corners and queer places, but up to 
the time of our last big trip we had never hunted the great 
striped cats of India. ‘Old Stripes,” as the English subaltern 
calls him, has a very real lure all his own, so we began pulling 
wires for a tiger shoot when we first went to the Orient. 

There were different ways of hunting the beasts, we found. 
There was a place in the Central Provinces where we could stage 
a shoot of the machan variety. And another in Behar and Orissa. 
That is, we could build seats or platforms in trees and sit up 
over baits tied below. The idea didn’t appeal to us much. We 
were fresh from a six-months’ shoot in Africa, where one goes 
like a man, on foot, and argues it out face to face. We 
wanted to do this in India, but friends discouraged us. The 
tiger lies very close, they told us. He lives in thick, tall grass or 
dense jungle. True, he has been shot on foot occasionally, but 
by men living in the country. Army officers stationed near the 
Jungle sometimes get word of pug marks near a water-hole, and 
by watchful stalking, have a chance to shoot in the open, but it does 
not happen often. And the outsider, the hunter with only a 
gy time to give to the game, cannot count on such a bit of 
luck. 

Still planning to make our tiger bandobast for March, under 
such favorable conditions as we could, we traveled leisurely 
through the winter months. We were drifting pleasantly about 
Ceylon when we received our heaven-sent bolt from the blue. 
It came in the following form. ‘“Can you be Nepal for eight days 
tiger shoot arriving Naxalbari March eighteenth?” Could we? 


amc 


Most emphatically we could! Nepal is the best tiger country 
of them all. Here lurk the big Bengal beauties that, except for 
the long-haired tigers of Manchuria, are the prize trophies of the 
cat family. Gone were our leisurely plans for sightseeing. 
Towns in Ceylon and southern India went scuttling backwards 
and forwards over our pocket calendars like ants before a storm. 
The middle of March found us in Calcutta assembling guns and 
camping gear and ready to start. 

Nepal is the independent country lying north of India and 
south of Tibet. Mount Everest begins its southern ascent in 
Nepal. It is a country difficult of access, for the Maharaja 
frankly does not want the white man within his borders. The 
English, however, maintain a legation at Khatmandu, and it was 
through the British envoy that we were permitted to enter and 
to hunt in this most interesting and inaccessible land. The main 
range of the Himalayas stretches across the northern part of 
Nepal, and at the foot of this great wall lies what is known as the 
Terai, a low, marshy land with a reputation for fevers and malaria, 
but a splendid tiger country. Those who have hunted tiger in 
the Nepal Terai are among the very lucky. 


T was to be a brand-new experience, for we were to camp and 
| hunt luxuriously, as rajas do it. I have safaried through East 
Africa and Uganda, where we thought we did ourselves well, and 
camped in British Columbia and the Yukon, where we knew we 
didn’t, but this was to be something quite different, camping 
de luxe. 

There is reason for the elaborate camps of India and the reason 
is this. The maharajas, the rajas and the nawabs are luxury- 
loving. Always they are hemmed about with pomp and cir- 
cumstance. Wherever they go, they travel royally. In the old 
days, before the British Government built railroads in India, 
high-caste travel was a matter of gorgeous pilgrimage. Even 
when bent on sport, elaborate caravans lumbered slowly into the 
jungie and there was much regal display. Simplicity is not an 
Oriental trait. Now the British sahib is the representative of 
England in India, and in a land where the outward trappings a 
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a sign of a man’s caste, the Eastern view-point must be con- 
sidered. A white man, a sahib who travels or camps without a 
retinue of ample import loses caste. He cannot be a pukka 
sahib. The Indian does not respect him and he will be served 
poorly, if at all. Hence the prestige of the white man suffers. 
Therefore Indian camps have come to mean for the British 
sahib—and very particularly for high government officials— 
elaborate affairs of every comfort. I knew this was to be a pukka 
show, and I was all agog with curiosity and anticipation. 


AXALBARI is a tiny village, hardly more than a stopping-place 
a for the casual trains of the little narrow-gage railway near 
the border between India and Nepal. Colonel O’Connor, the 
British envoy, met us as we stepped from the funny little shut- 
tered train. 

Our baggage, consisting of suitcases and duffle-bags, was 
loaded on waiting elephants, which loomed grotesque and huge 
in the early morning light. Camp, the Colonel told us, was 
already made some twenty miles inside the border, so we piled 
into a small American car and were off. The road was a mere 
trail for bullock carts and our progress a triumph for cheap 
American springs. 

I thrilled like a child over the pleasure of doing the usually 
forbidden thing, as we dipped into a creek bed, chugged up the 
other side, and the Colonel told me we had crossed the border. 

Great as were my expectations, camp was a revelation. Like 
the site of a small army, it spread over a shaded level. A large 
marquee in the center made a perfect living-room. Several in- 
teresting Persian rugs, a kilim or two and an odd Tibetan sad- 
dle-blanket lay about on the grass. Easy chairs, a few tables 
covered with books and magazines, and a phonograph completed 
the furnishings. The dining tent was of the wall variety and so 
large that, with a table to seat ten, the servants had ample room 
to move deftly about behind our chairs. There was an exten- 
sion at one end which served as a butler’s pantry. Camping 
de luxe indeed! 

Our personal tents, of which there was one to each member of the 
party, stood around in a half-circle. In each was a comfortable 
cot, hung with mosquito-netting, a table with a small looking- 
glass, and a steamer chair. The rear flap opened into a separate 
bath compartment. Each of us had our own servant, as one 
does everywhere in the East, and our tents were always in apple- 
pie order. 

Down the gentle slope of a hill were the servants’ quarters, no 
small village in themselves, and beyond them a sort of crude corral 
= the elephants. These belonged tothe Maharaja and were loaned 








by him to Colonel O’Connor for the hunt. When I say that we 
had some sixty elephants, and that every elephant has four 
attendants, it gives some idea of the size of our outfit. We had 
in all about six hundred men in camp. The four attendants 
per elephant sounds extravagant, but it must be remembered 
that these valuable animals eat huge quantities of food. Two 
men are kept busy all day cutting and gathering in the grass 
and hay for each elephant. A third bathes, waters and beds 
down his charge for the night. 

The fourth and most important of all is the mahout, who sits 
astride the great beast’s neck, guiding, directing and managing 
him throughout the order of the day. 

It is fascinating to watch these mahouts. They seldom give 
verbal orders, but with bare toes back of the elephants’ ears, 
convey their signals. No reins, no rope, but the biggest hathi 
will kneel, rise, advance or stand, push down trees or pull down 
vines, all at the silent signal of those bare brown toes. The 
metal ankus which every mahout carries is seldom used. It 
seems to be an emergency weapon. I think the mahouts like to 
carry it as a badge of their high estate. Dear, wonderful hathil 
oe I grew to love mine, how gladly would I have brought him 

ome! 

And how the traffic would have scattered if I had! 

Our party consisted of eight people: our host, the Colonel, 
and Captain Harvey, his military aide; Colonel Dalzell-Hunter, 
medical attaché at Khatmandu, with his wife; General Bruce; 
and our own party of three. General Bruce was with us for only 
three days, as he was leaving almost immediately from Darjeel- 
ing, at the head of the ill-fated Everest expedition. 


URING the first few days we had poor luck, though the 
D General shot a young tiger just before he left. We were ina 
forested country and there was a good deal of cover for Old 
Stripes. 

So we moved camp some ten miles farther to a river bank, 
thickly bordered with great stretches of tall grass. The natives, 
who are always overjoyed at the appearance of a hunting party 
in their neighborhood, reported great depredations among their 
flocks of water-buffalo and cattle. Tiger spoor was plentiful 
and we felt the new camp was sure to be a good one. 

Early the next morning scouts were sent out on fast elephants 
to look for kills. We were still comfortably breakfasting when the 
first scout returned, bringing word of a kill within riding distance 
of camp. Immediately, from down the hill, where the elephants 
were tethered, came a sound of much activity, and soon what 
are known as the working elephants started out. These went 





ahead and set the preliminary stage, as I shall explain later. 
Like a great pack-train they traveled, single file, the big gray 
shapes lumbering along, ears flapping, trunks waving. The 
loose, wrinkled hides fell in absurd folds. 

Forty or more would go out in this advance lot. When they 
reached the place where the kill was reported, the mahouts 
formed them into a huge ring surrounding the spot. For the 
habits of the tiger are pretty accurately known. When he kills, 
he may haul his prey away from where he dragged it down, but 
he is not apt to go far. Then he gorges. Often two or three 
tigers travel and feed together. Frequently a male will trail along 
with a tigress and a couple of cubs. Sometimes several males 
will “bach it” together for a time, in more or less amicable 
relations. Full-fed, drink at the nearest stream comes next, 
after which Old Stripes and his mates proceed to sleep off their 
orgy. Never very far. One can count as a rule on finding 
ne for the next twelve hours within two hundred yards of 
a . 


Slowly the big ring of elephants closes in around the reported 
kill, until the circle is perhaps five hundred yards in diameter. 
No effort whatever is made to rouse the tiger, or even to ascertain 
surely that he is inside the ring. That is not the mahout’s job. 

The making of the ring is slow work, of course, so the hunters 
generally give the working elephants about an hour’s start. The 
best elephants, the oldest and best-trained, are reserved for the 


hunters as riding and shooting elephants. Each hunter uses 
two, a pad elephant for riding, so called because of the pad or 
mattress tied across his protuberant spine, and a shooting 
elephant. This last is one’s most important mount. Bound 
securely atop his frame is the big howdah, a boxlike contraption 
in which the hunter may not only sit or stand, but may lean 
against the sides when in need of steadying support. A howdah 
has two compartments and generally carries two people. My old 
shooting hathi was a monstrous old dear and very intelligent. 
He had been used by the Prince of Wales during his tiger shoot. 
The start from camp was always great (Continued on page I 56) 
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NTO a singularly restricted and indifferent environment Ida 
Zobel was born. Her mother, a severe, prim German 
woman, died when she was but three, leaving her to the 
care of her father and his sister, both extremely reserved 

and orderly persons. Later, after Ida had reached the age of 
ten, William Zobel took unto himself a second wife, who resembled 
Zobel and his first wife in their respect for labor and order. 

Both were at odds with the brash gaiety and looseness of the 
American world in which they found themselves. Being narrow, 
sober, workaday Germans, they were annoyed by the groups 
of restless, seeking, eager, and as Zobel saw it, rather scandalous 
young men and women who paraded the neighborhood streets 
of an evening without a single thought apparently other than 
pleasure. Jazz! Petting parties! High school boys with flasks 
on their hips! Girls with skirts to their knees, rolled-down 
stockings, rolled-down neck-bands, bare arms, bobbed hair, no 
decent, concealing underwear! 

“What—a daughter of his grow up like that! Be permitted 
to join in this prancing rout to perdition! Never!” 

And in consequence, the strictest of rules with regard to Ida’s 
upbringing. Her hair was to grow its natural length, of course. 
Her lips and cheeks were never to know the blush of false, sug- 
gestive paint. Plain dresses. Work at home and, when not 
otherwise employed with her studies at school, in the small paint 
and color store which her father owned in the immediate vicinity 
of theirhome. And last, but not least, a schooling of such proper 
and definite character as would serve to keep her mind from the 
innumerable current follies which were apparently pulling at the 
very foundations of decent society. 

For this purpose Zobel chose a private and somewhat religious 
school conducted by an aged German spinster of the name of 
Elizabeth Hohstauffer. And once the child had been inducted 
into that, there followed a series of daily inquiries and directions 
intended to guide the youthful in the path they were expected 
to follow. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ida, though none too daring or 
aggressive mentally, was being imaginatively drawn to the very 
gaieties and pleasures that require courage and daring. She lived 
in a mental world made up of the bright lights of Warren Avenue, 
of which she caught an occasional glimpse. The numerous cars 
speeding by! The movies and her favorite photographs of actors 
and actresses, some of the mannerisms of whom the girls imitated 
at school. The voices, the laughter of the boys and girls as they 
walked to and fro. And what triumphs or prospective joys they 
planned and palavered over as they strolled along, gazing at 
their graceful ankles and bodies in the mirrors and windows as 
they passed, or casting shy glances at the boys. 

But as for Ida—despite her budding sensitivity—at ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen—there was no escape from the 
severe regimen she was compelled to follow. Breakfast at seven- 
thirty sharp because the store had to be opened by her father at 
eight; luncheon at twelve-thirty, on the dot to satisfy her father; 
dinner invariably at six-thirty, because there were many things 
commercial and social which fell upon the shoulders of William 
Zobel at night. 
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And between whiles, from four to six on week-days and later 
from seven to ten at night, as well as all day Saturdays, store 
duty in her father’s store. No parties, no welcome home atmos- 
phere for the friends of her choice. It was common gossip of the 
neighborhood that her parents were very strict and that they 
permitted her scarcely any liberties. A trip toa movie, the choice 
of which was properly supervised by her parents; an occasional 
ride in an automobile with her parents, because by the time she 
had attained her fifteenth year her father had purchased one of the 
cheaper cars. 

But all the time the rout of youthful life ever before her eyes. 
And in so far as her home life and the emotional significance of 
her parents were concerned, a sort of depressing grayness. For 
William Zobel, with his gray-blue eyes gleaming behind gilt- 
rimmed glasses, was scarcely the person to whom a girl of Ida’s 
temperament would be drawn. Nor was her stepmother, with 
her long, narrow face, brown eyes and black hair. 

There existed no understanding on the part of either Zobel 
or his wife of the growing problems of adolescence that might 
be confronting Ida, and hence none of that possible harmony 
and enlightenment which might have endeared each to the 
other. 

Instead, repression, and even fear at times, which in the course 
of years took on an aspect of careful courtesy supplemented by 
accurate obedience. But within herself a growing sense of her 
own increasing charm, which, in her father’s eyes, if not in her 
stepmother’s, seemed to be identified always with danger—either 
present or prospective. Her very light and silky hair—light, 
grayish blue eyes—a rounded and intriguing figure which even 
the other girls at Miss Hohstauffer’s school noticed and com- 
mented on. And in addition a small retroussé nose and a full 
and yet small and almost pouting mouth and rounded chin. 

Had she not a mirror and were there not boys from her seventh 
year on who looked at her and sought to attract her attention? 
Her father could see this as well as his second wife. But she 
dared not loiter here and there as others did, for those vigorous, 
bantering, seeking, intriguing contacts. She must hurry home— 
to store or house duty or more study in such fields as Zobel and 
his wife thought best for her. If it was to run errands she was 
always timed to the minute. 

And yet, in spite of all these precautions, the swift telegraphy 
of eyes and blood. The haunting, seeking moods of youth, which 
speaks a language of its own. In the drug-store at the corner of 
Warren and Tracy, but a half-block from her home, there was at 
one time in her twelfth year Lawrence Sullivan, a soda clerk. 
He seemed to her the most beautiful thing she had ever seen. 
And in the course of time there were others who took her eye 
and for a time held her mind—around whose differing charms 
she erected fancies which had nothing to do with reality. One 
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of these was Merton Webster, the brisk, showy, vain and 
none-too-ambitious son of a local state senator, who lived 
in the same block she did and attended Watkins High 
School, which she was not permitted to attend. She was 
troubled by thoughts of him until Walter Stour, whose 
father conducted a realty and insurance business, took 
her attention—a year later. 

And then at last, in her sixteenth year, Edward Hauptfuhrer 
moved into a large house in Grey Street. 


His father, Jacob , 





Hauptfuhrer, was a well-to-do coal dealer who had recently “/// 
purchased a yard on the Absecon. It was about this time that Ida 7 


became keenly aware that her normal girlhood, with its so neces- “ 


sary social contacts, was being set at naught and that she was 
being completely frustrated by the stern and repressive attitude 
of her father and stepmother. The wonder and pain, for instance, 
of spring and summer evenings just then, when she would stand 
gazing at the moon above her own commonplace home, shining 
down into the narrow commonplace garden at the back. And 
the stars shining above Warren Avenue, where were the cars, 
the crowds, the moving-picture theaters and restaurants which 
held such charm for her. 

There was a kind of madness, an ache in it all. Oh, for pleasure 
—pleasure! To go, run, dance, play, kiss with someone—almost 
anyone, really, if he were only young and handsome. Was she 
going to know no one—no one? 


UT with the arrival of this Edward Hauptfuhrer, there came a 
B change. For here was a youth of definite and drastic impulses 
—a beau, a fighter, a fellow of infinite guile where girls of all sorts 
were concerned, who stood out as a kind of hero to the type 
of youthful male companions with whom he chose to associate. 
Did he not live in a really large, separate house on Grey Street? 
And were not his father’s coal-pockets and trucks conspicuously 
labeled, outstanding features of the district? 

And, in addition, Edward Hauptfuhrer, owing to the foolish 
and doting favor of his mother—by no means shared by his 
father—was always supplied with pocket-money sufficient to 
meet all required expenditures of such a world as this. The 
shows to which he could take his “flames”; the restaurants, 
down-town as well as here. And the boat club on the Little Shark 
River which became a rendezvous of his. He had a canoe of his 
own, so it was said. He was an expert swimmer and diver. 
He was allowed the use of his father’s car. 

More interesting still, after nearly a year’s residence here, 
he had his first sight of Ida Zobel passing one evening from her 





| Q.Hauptfubrer was convinced of 
| his conquest. Easy! bethought. 
“You see,’ said Ida, “I've 


had a beau yet.” 


never 


home to the store. Her youthful if repressed beauty was at its 
zenith. And some remarks concerning her and her restricted 
life by youths who had neither the skill nor the daring to invade 
it at once set him thinking. She was beautiful, you bet! Haupt- 
fuhrer was at once intrigued by the difficulties which thus so 
definitely set this girl apart. 

“These old-fashioned, dictatorial Germans! And not a fellow 
here to do anything about it! Well, whaddya know?” 

And forthwith an intensive study of the situation as well as of 
the sensitive, alluring Ida Zobel. And with the result that he 
was soon finding himself irresistibly attracted toher. That pretty 
face! That graceful, rounded figure! Those large, bheguy, 











shy and evasive eyes! Yet with yearning in them, too. And 
in consequence various brazen parades past the very paint 
store of Zobel, with the fair Ida within. And Ida, by reason of 
her repressed desires and sudden strong consciousness of his 
interest in her as thus expressed, more and more attracted to him. 
And he, because of this or his own interest, coming to note the 
hours when she was most likely to be alone. These were, as a 
rule, Wednesdays and Fridays, when her father was absent from 
eight-thirty on. 

And so a campaign which was to break the spell which held the 
sleeping beauty. At first, however, only a smile in the direction 
of Ida whenever he passed or she passed him, together with 
boasts to his friends to the effect that he would “win that kid 
yet, wait and see.”” And then, one evening, in the absence of 
Zobel, a visit to the store. 


HE was behind the counter and between the business of waiting 
S on customers was dreaming as usual of the life outside. For 
during the past few weeks she had become most sharply conscious 
of the smiling interest of Hauptfuhrer. His straight, lithe body— 
his quick, aggressive manner—his assertive, seeking eyes! Oh, 
my! Like the others who had gone before him who had attracted 
her emotional interest, he was exactly of that smart, fastidious, 
self-assured and self-admiring type toward which one so shy as 
herself would yearn. No hesitancy on his part. 

Even for this occasion he had scarcely troubled to think of a 
story. What difference? Any old story would do. He wanted 
to see some paints. They might be going to repaint the house 
soon—and in the meantime he could engage her in conversation, 
and if the “old man” came back, he would talk paints to him. 

And so on this particularly warm and enticing night in May, 
he walked briskly in, a new gray suit, light tan fedora hat and tan 
shoes and tie completing an ensemble which won the admiration 
of the neighborhood. 

“Oh, hello. Pretty tough to have to work inside on a night 
like this, ain’t it?” (A most irresistible smile going with this.) 
“T want to see some paints—the colors of ’em, I mean. The old 
man is thinking of repainting the house.” 

And at once Ida, excited and flushing to the roots of her hair, 
turning to look for a color card—as much to conceal her flushing 
face as anything else. And yet intrigued as much as she was 
affrighted, the while he continued genially: 

“Gee, I’ve seen you often enough, going back and forth be- 
tween your school and this store and your home. I’ve been 
around here nearly a year now, but I’ve never seen you around 
much with the rest of the girls. Too bad! Otherwise we mighta 
met. I’ve met all the rest of them so far’; and at the same time 
by troubling to touch his tie he managed to bring into action one 
hand on which was an opal ring, his wrist smartly framed in a 
striped pink cuff. “I heard your father wouldn’t even let you 
go to Warren High. Pretty strict, eh?” And he beamed into the 
blue-gray eyes of the budding girl before him, noted the rounded 
pink cheeks, the full mouth, the silky hair, the while she trembled 
and thrilled. 

“Yes, he is pretty strict.” 

“Still, you can’t just go nowhere all the time, can you?”” And 
by now the color card, taken into his own hand, was lying flat 
on the counter. ‘“‘You gotta have a little fun once in a while, eh? 
If I’da thought you’da stood for it, I’da introduced myself before 
this. My father has the big coal dock down here on the river. 
He knows your father, I’m sure. I gotta car, or at least my dad 
has, and that’s as good as mine. Do you think your father’d 
letcha take a run out in the country some Saturday or Sunday— 
down to Little Shark River, say, or Peck’s Beach? Lots of the 
fellows and girls from around here go down there.” 

The nervous Ida, intrigued though terrified, was thinking how 
wonderful it was at last to interest so handsome a youth as this. 
At the same time she found herself most definitely replying: 
“Oh, now, I couldn’t ever do anything like that, you know. You 
see, my father doesn’t know you. He wouldn’t let me go with 
anyone he doesn’t know or to whom I haven’t been properly 
introduced. You know how it is.” 

But, undaunted, Hauptfuhrer had another suggestion. ‘Well, 
couldn’t I introduce myself, then? My father knows your father, 
I’m sure. I could just tell him that I want to call on you, couldn’t 
I? I’m not afraid of him, and there’s sure no harm in that, is 
there?”’ 

“Well, that might be all right, only he’s very strict—and he 
might not want me to go, anyhow.” 


QIda, her fear and terror at its height, called: 
**Ed! Ed! Don't you dare leave me like this!”’ 
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“Oh, pshaw! But you would like to go, wouldn’t you? Or 
to a picture show? He couldn’t kick against that, could he?” 

He looked her in the eye smilingly, and in doing so drew the 
lids of his own eyes together in a sensuous, intriguing way which 
he had found effective with others. And in the budding Ida 
were born impulses of which she had no consciousness and over 
which she had no control. She merely looked at him weakly. 
The wonder of him! The beauty of love! Her desire toward 
him! And so finding heart to say: 

“No, maybe not. I don’t know. You see I’ve never had a 
beau yet.” 

She looked at him in such a way as to convince him of his 
conquest. Easy! A cinch! was his thought. Nothing to it at 
all. He would see Zobel and get his permission or meet her 
clandestinely. Gee, a father like that had no right to keep 
his daughter from having any fun at all. These narrow, hard- 
boiled German parents—they ought to be shown—awakened— 
made to come to life. 

And so, within two days brazenly presenting himself to Zobel 
in his store in order to test whether he could not induce him to 
accept him as presumably at least a candidate for his daughter’s 
favor. 

Zobel knew of his father, of course. And while listening 
to Hauptfuhrer’s brisk and confident explanation he was quite 
consciously evaluating the smart suit, new tan shoes, and taking, 
all in all, a favorable impression. 

“You say you spoke to her already?” 

“T asked her if I might call on her, yes, sir.”’ 

“Uhuh! When was this?” 

“Just two days ago. In the evening here.” 

“Uhuh!” 

At the same time a certain nervous, critical attitude toward 
everything, which had produced many fine lines about the eyes 
and above the nose of Mr. Zobel, again taking hold of him. 
“Well, well—this is something I will have to talk over with my 
daughter. I must see about this. I am very careful of my daugh- 
ter and who she goes with, you know.” Nevertheless, he was 
thinking of the many coal trucks delivering coal in the neighbor- 
hood, the German name of this youth and his probable German 
and hence conservative upbringing. “I will let you know about 
it later. You come in some other time.” 


ND so later a conference with his daughter, resulting finally 
A in the conclusion that now at last it might be advisable 
for her to have at least one male contact. For she was sixteen 
years old and up to the present time he had been pretty strict 
with her. 

And somehow he liked this youth who had approached him 
in this frank, fearless manner. 

And so, for the time being, a call permitted once or twice a week, 
with Hauptfuhrer from the first dreaming most daring and even 
aggressive dreams. And after a time, having conducted himself 
most circumspectly, it followed that an evening at one of the 
neighborhood picture houses was suggested and achieved. And 
once this was accomplished it became a regularity for him to 
spend either Wednesday or Friday evening with Ida, it depending 
on her work in the store. 

Later, his courage and skill never deserting him, a suggestion 
to Mr. Zobel that he permit Ida to go out with him on a Saturday 
afternoon to visit Peck’s Beach nine miles below the city, on 
the Little Shark. It was very nice there, and a popular Saturday 
and Sunday resort for most of the residents of this area. After 
a time, having by degrees gained the complete confidence of 
Zobel, he was granted permission to take Ida to one or another 
of the theaters down-town, or to a restaurant, or to the house 
of a boy friend who had a sister and who lived in the next block. 

Despite his stern, unfaltering supervision, Zobel could not 
prevent the progressive familiarities based on youth, desire, 
romance. For with Edward Hauptfuhrer, to contact was to 
intrigue and eventually demand and compel. And so by degrees 
hand pressures, stolen or enforced kisses. Yet Ida, still fully 
dominated by the mood and conviction of her father, persisting 
in a nervous evasiveness which was all too trying to her lover. 

And Hauptfuhrer, because of this very resistance, determined 
to win her to his mood and to outwit her father at the same 
time. 

And then the lure of summer nights—corybantic—dithyrambic 
—with kisses, kisses, kisses—under the shadow of the trees in 
King Lake Park, or in one of the little (Continued on page 175) 


@,And Hauptfubrer: ‘You cut out o° this, now. 


I'm through, and I'm through for good, see.” i 
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preferably sailors. Cincinnati felt instinctively 
that any woman seen going into such a place was 
no better than she ought to be and Cincinnati was 
usually right. 

To overcome this impression—a dire one for any 
arcade’s treasury—Loew toiled tirelessly to the end 
that Cincinnati should feel that all women and 
children in search of an hour of pure and innocuous 
entertainment would just be wasting any 
time they did not spend in his arcade. 
In time the pretty pennies poured in. But 
someone told Loew that across the river 
at Covington a young house-painter had 
learned a trick worth two of that. And 
across the river Loew went to see. 

The nameless pioneer swabbed the 
houses of Covington on week-days but 
in his own house he had installed one 
of these new-fangled motion- 

picture machines and on Sun- 
days it was his custom to 
entertain the neighbors with 

it, boldly fixing the price 
of admission at five cents. 
He would keep on 
selling tickets until he 
knew there would be 
no space left in his 
one big room on the 
floor above. Then 
he would hustle 
up-stairs, collect 
the tickets at the 
door, lock that 
door to prevent 
stowaways and 

himself mount a 

home-made pulpit 

from which he could 
accompany the picture 
with helpful comments. 

To the inquiring visitor 
from Union Square, it did 
seem as though Coving- 
ton’s master showman might 
have simplified his life by 
merely collecting the nickels at the 
door, thus cutting out the first oper- 
ation. But it was not in Marcus 
Loew to feel captious in the presence 
of a great idea. 

He saw the citizenry of Covington 
sit entranced through the showing, 
the while the impresario roared 
from his pulpit: “Now he goes into 
the café” or “Now he sits down on 
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QLoew's State Theater at Times Square, New 
York—one of the largest of Marcus Loew's 
present-day enterprises. The building 
also contains his executive offices. 


T WAS in the town of Covington, 

Kentucky, that Marcus Loew 

discovered motion-pictures. That 

was a little more than twenty 
years ago. 

I do not mean he had never heard 
of them before or seen the flickering 
biograph which was usually part of a 
Keith vaudeville program. The movies 
are now as much a factor of every-day 
life as the public schools and the news- 
papers and the trolley-cars; they are so 
casual a part of the average American’s 
existence that just as he cannot remember 
the stages by which he learned to walk, so he 
finds it difficult to recall how short a time ago 
it was that the chief function of the movies was 
to drive the lingering patrons ‘out of the vaudeville 
theaters in order that the management might sell 
a fresh batch of admissions. 

The notion that there might be something in the fool 
things after all was born simultaneously in several scat- 
tered American minds. It was born in Marcus Loew one 
fine Sunday afternoon in that small Kentucky town. 

At the time he had advanced on Cincinnati and taken 
over the management of a bankrupt penny arcade. He 
had already instituted the reforms which were proving 
profitable in his own four arcades back in New York. 
Roughly those reforms involved a hearty application of 
sunlight, soap, pressed iron and white paint. the pudding.” At the ‘end of the 

The earlier arcades were shabby, evil-smelling places, Ae reel, Jasper, the negro assistant, 
with a good deal of tobacco spit on the floors, a scabrous | whose proud duty it was to tum 
clientele of furtive loungers and a general but subtle sug- the crank, would be released for 
gestion that the entertainment was meant for men only, Sophie Tucker twenty years ago. other activities and Covington’s 
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Morris Gest would leave it to each audience to decide (and an- 
nounce by acclamation) whether Jasper should then sing a ballad 
or merely stand on his 
head and do a few feats 
in contortion. 

While the audience 
(and Jasper, too, I fancy) 
was in a pleasurable 
state of indecision on 
this point, Marcus Loew 
departed thoughtfully for Bas ns 
Cincinnati. Once there ~ oe ee 
he ordered him a motion- 
picture machine. 

This he installed in 
the vacant room above 
his arcade—a plain room 
which the builder had 
doubtless thought of as 
destined for a modest 
trade in cloaks and suits. 
This room was only 
twenty-eight feet by 
twenty and in his gaudi- 
est moments its architect 
could hardly have fore- 
seen its use aS a prime 
spot. for theatrical en- 
tertainment. Its limi- 
tations in sheer cubic 
space would have oc- 
curred to the  veriest 
amateur and even after 
Loew had given it at 
least the look of expect- 
ing company by sending 
around to the nearest un- 
dertaker and renting a 
roomful of chairs, the 
severe restrictions on the 
seating capacity thus 
achieved must have sug- 
gested to the onlookers 
that no great fortune was 
going to result from this 
hew undertaking. 

But there is this to 
be said about a theater 
which holds only 200 
seats. It can accommodate as many patrons as a theater hold- 
Ing 1,000 seats if only it can be emptied often enough and a fresh 
batch of citizens lured in. It has been the whole secret of the 

ew enterprises ever since—indeed, the whole secret of small- 
time vaudeville—that one fifty-cent ticket is no more profitable 
to the management than five ten-cent tickets. 

In that first moving-picture enterprise of his there above the 
crowded penny arcade in Cincinnati and in many of his more 
grandiose latter-day adventures as an impresario, the problem 
was not so much how to get the public into his establishment as 
how to get it out. 

Barnum had wrestled, in his time, with the same problem. 














































The Hippodrome, the penny arcade in Cincinnati that 
was Marcus Loew's first successful amusement place. 













@Marcus 
Loew at the 
age of thirty-six. 






He solved it on one occa- 
sion by printing a huge sign 
which, with its faint sug- 
gestion of fascinating fauna 
to be revealed, lured whole 
hordes of innocents through 
a door that led, as a matter 
of fact, into the chill of the 
outside world. The invit- 
ing sign bore the simple 
legend: “THis WAY TO THE 
GRAND EcrEss.” 

Loew’s first movie was 
a Pathé half-reel comedy 
called “Hot Chestnuts.” 
It took about two minutes 
and a half to run off. The 
admission charge was one 
nickel. At the end of the 
first day, they counted up 
the receipts. These had 
amounted to $493.75. 

I think it was just about 
then that Marcus Loew 
lost his interest in slot- 
machines, in mutoscopes, 
in phonographs, in all the 
penny-catching devices of 
the penny arcade. That 
house-painter over the river 
on the Kentucky shore did 
have an idea worth two of 
that—at least. Penny ar- 
cades were all right in their 
way. But nickels were 
better. 

The idea was not wholly new to him, for, even before he saw 
the light in Covington, he, and all the other penny arcadians, had 
been strangely agitated by reports of a similar experiment even 
then being made by Harry Davis in Pittsburgh. It was in 
Davis’s place that Warfield had first conceived his passion for 
investing in slot-machines and so, as hereinbefore related, 
started Marcus Loew on his adventures as a showman. , 

Now, it seems, in this same establishment over which Davis 
presided in Pittsburgh—I forget whether he tried it in con- 
nection with a billiard parlor or a shooting-gallery or just as a 
department of his penny arcade—the highly experimental Davis 
had installed a moving-picture machine (Continued on page -“ 















G‘T'll make myself agree- 
able to his daughter,’’ Tony 
said, “‘while you talk to 
Mr. Ridgeway." ‘So that's 
your game!’ said’ Chris. 


— 


HEY came in from the eighteenth hole looking ex- 
tremely personable in their linen plus fours and Fair 
Isle sweaters, but not at all like twins. That they were, 
Patsy Ridgeway never dreamed. Patsy was in her 
roadster, parked in front of the club house, this being a Saturday 
afternoon and the links sacrosanct so far as her sex was concerned. 
Not a fair golfer marred their fair surface—but many a male one 
did, as Patsy had noted with a satiric smile. Divots were flying 
and it was her impish fancy that the blue haze that filled the 
middle distance was the product not of the soft, late June after- 
noon, but of the remarks of various sweating, suffering foursomes. 

One of these was composed, in part, of Patsy’s father. For 
him she waited. He was late, but she had expected that. She 
had brought a book along, in which her charming nose was pre- 
sumably buried—but not so deeply as to leave her oblivious to 
what was happening in her neighborhood. 

The twins were having their usual argument. 

“T’d rather play golf and lose than play shinny, the way you 
do,’’ Chris was announcing, with some heat and great earnestness. 

“You did and you lost,” retorted Tony, with a grin. “So what 
are you kicking about? You owe me two bucks—come across and 
we'll call it square.” 

It was Tony who saw Patsy first. But a lot of good that did 
him, because Patsy saw Chris first. That was the way it usually 
happened. Chris was dark with the romantic flavor of E. H. 
Sothern when young. Tony was fair and his nose was apt to peel 
before it tanned. 

The difference between the twins was much more than skin- 
deep. Chris, the elder by some two hours, always knew what he 
wanted, always had a definite program. He went at everything 
as he went at golf. In hitting a golf-ball there are, as Chris 
had once informed Tony, just thirty-four things to be borne in 
mind if that ball is to be hit properly. 

This Tony considered. But to keep thirty-four things in mind 
at one time was not his idea of an amusing afternoon. He usually 
swung at the ball and let it go at that. If he occasionally landed 
in the rough—as he did—he remained philosophical. 

“T’m a bear for getting out of the rough,” was his comment. 

“You’re a bear for luck!” was Chris’s. 

They were not quite twenty-five. They had had four years at 
college, followed by two at a school of business administration. 
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From the latter they had just graduated, Chris with great honor, 
Tony by an eyelash. 

At the moment Tony had no idea what he was going to do next. 
Chris, as always, was pointed toward a precise goal. In his 
pocket he had a letter of introduction, written by the dean of the 
business school. This was addressed to Charles Ridgeway, Esq,, 
whose daughter Patsy sat awaiting him. But neither Chris nor 
Tony knew of that relationship, any more than they knew that a 
few minutes before they had been privileged to view Charles 
Ridgeway, Esq., in person. He was the gentleman who, prowling 
about in the rough off the eighteenth fairway, had scowled at 
them as they had blithely gone through his foursome. At that 
moment Patsy’s father, normally a genial individual with no 
murderous instincts, could have wrung the twins’ necks. 

This June afternoon might be ever so beguiling, but he was 
not to be beguiled. What he had passed through was evident in 
his manner and his mien when he approached Patsy just as the 
twins disappeared into the club. He was, through inheritance, 
the head of a great business. He had a beautiful home, a beauti- 
ful wife and—as the twins might have assured him, with great 
sincerity—a charming daughter. One might have believed that 
life had been good to him. But that was not his impression at 
the moment. 

The instant Patsy saw his face she knew what was in store for 
her. “Well,” she suggested, “don’t kee > :1e in suspense. At the 
fourth your second shot hit that blan + blank tree and——” 

The impudent face she turned up to hn tempered his mood in 
spite of himself. 

“You are a graceless baggage,” he grunted, “without proper 
respect for——” 

“Your gray hairs?” she suggested. 
so don’t blame me.” 

And he hadn’t. He was bald, like Cesar, with much the same 
cast of head. 

“‘Besides,”’ she added as she thrust her foot toward the starter, 
“the actual fact of the matter is that you’re a spoilt parent and 
I’m a kind and indulgent daughter. I’ve been waiting for you 
for half an hour—bored stiff.” 

This was not quite true. The twins had served to relieve her 
boredom. True, she had given them but the most casual of 
glances. Nevertheless, Patsy had seen the twins well enough to 
know that their inspection of her was anything but casual. To 
her that was no new experience, but it was none the less welcome 
for all that. She had never lacked for a man; always there had 
been some specimen of that gender hovering around, ready to 
leap at the crook of her finger. She had one such at the moment, 
as the twins were to discover. Patsy was twenty-two and 
perfectly normal. : 

From the club house now, as her engine whirred, came a hail. 

“Oh, Mr. Ridgeway!” called the house clerk. ‘“You’re wanted 
on the phone.” : 

“T’ll wait for you,”’ promised Patsy, shutting off her engine. 


“But you haven’t any— 





“Bree 














G‘I—I suppose you've seen a lot of Chris lately,’ said Tony. “‘Quite 
@ lot,’ Patsy admitted, and added in that butter-will-not-melt-in- 
my-mouth tone, ‘‘He can make business sound thrillingly romantic.”’ 
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One might have believed she was indeed a kind and indulgent 
daughter to him. Actually she was only a daughter of Eve and— 
the twins had: reappeared. 

They stared at her father, then at each other. 

“Ridgeway?” echoed Chris. “Why—I wonder if it’s Charles 
Ridgeway.” 

The house clerk informed him it was. And added: “He lives 
in that big place about half a mile down the road.” 

“You can drop me there,” Chris told Tony. “You needn’t 
wait—I’ll take the train.” 

“T’ll be glad to wait,” Tony assured him, in all sincerity. 

“But I have a letter to him. You'll only be in the way.” 

“T’ll help,” promised Tony. “I’ll make myself agreeable to 
his daughter while you talk to him.” 

“So that’s your game!”’ commented Chris bitterly. 

They were twins. But with a difference. They occasionally 
united in common defense or offense, but the beautiful bond of 
sympathy that is supposed to unite twins at all times was more 
often conspicuous by its absence. Now they eyed each other 
warily, like the adversaries they had ‘become. 

“That car of yours will be enough to queer me!’’ Chris an- 
nounced bitterly, referring to the prehistoric roadster that Tony 
had dubbed “Abie’s Irish Rose” because, n spite © its critics 
and against all reason, it persisted i in running indefin tely. “I 
hate to be seen in it!” 

“You were glad enough to’come out in it,’’ Tony reminded him. 

They stood there, deadlocked. Charles Ridgeway, Esq., re- 
appeared and rejoined Patsy. She started her car. The twins 
glanced toward her and then they both made a dash for Tony’s 
car. 

This car Patsy had already noted. No one could help it. It 
had been built before the day of such modern refinements as 
stream-lines,-or even electric starters: But 
it had a ninety horse engine and it had once 
belonged to a millionaire. 

“And,” as Tony put it succinctly, “it gets 
you there.” 

Now, with a roar, it started. 

“Gracious!” thought Patsy. “Are they 
pursuing me?” 

The perfect absurdity of that made her 
smile. Yet when she left the state road to 
turn into the Ridgeway drive, the other car 
turned in too. It was very close behind as 
Patsy brought her car to 
a stop under the porte- 
cochére. From it Chris 
stepped forth. He was still 
seething at his twin, but 
that was all beneath the 
surface. 

“Mr. Ridgeway?’ he 
asked, smiling his best. 
Andas Patsy’s father turned 
in surprise, he added, “I 
hope I’m not inopportune, 
but I have a letter of in- 
troduction to you.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” said 
Patsy’s father—but to him- 
self. 

Chris produced the let- 
ter; Patsy’s father accepted 
it, much as he might have 
accepted a summons to 
jury duty. 

“Dear Charley [he read]: 

“The bearer of this, 
Christopher Wilde, is one 
of my particular stars. I 
am not prepared to state 
whether he is a fixed star or 
just a shooting star, but 
he does radiate brilliance. 
He is chock-full of ideas and 
the most consuming one 
just now seems to be that 
he is destined to be of great service to the owner of some large 
retail department store. 

“This may be so. In the course of the year, in our efforts to 
make the curriculum practical rather than academic, we placed 
before our bright young men a definite question which, resolved 


‘Aw, don’ t let it worry you,” 
Eddie advised Tony. ‘‘Some 
people gotta kick—and 
we're the goats, that’s all.” 
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to its simplest elements, might be stated as follows: How can 
the proprietors of a big retail department store best prepare 
themselves to meet the coming tooth-and-nail competition? 

“To this Wilde turned in a most comprehensive and com- 
plete answer. I will not go so far as to say that I understood it 
all, but then—my intelligence is limited. 

“Tt may be that he can interest you. He himself is quite sure 
of it. He has assured me that he is willing to put in a few months 
studying your organization at a merely nominal salary. He may 
prove worth it. 

“Tf he does I will have heaped coals of fire on your head. If 
he does not, I will, after all these years be revenged for the base 
treachery you once did me. I refer to that evening when, having 
loaned me your swallow-tail, et cetera, you nipped what might 
have been a romance by stealing up behind the potted palms and 
requesting me, in the stagiest of whispers, to be careful of your 
pants. As I sat revealing my innermost heart to the present Mrs. 
Ridgeway! 

“To you I present this young man with my compliments. To 
ber I might present more but not, I fear, with your cooperation. 

“Cordially, as ever, 


” 


Sam 


This all took some time to read. But Chris understood that—. 


the dean had much to write about. He would have been pained 
and grieved had he suspected its levity, yet actually the dean had 
served him well. Patsy’s father had mellowed measurably as he 
turned back to Chris. 

“J am told you have something definite to suggest,” he said. 

“In a way—yes,” affirmed Chris. “But I think that if I 
studied your business intensively for a time before offering any 
specific suggestions——” 

“That might be wise,” commented Patsy’s father mildly. 
“Although I have studied it off and on for 
twenty-five years, I must’ admit it still 
baffles me at times.” 

Chris colored. “Qh, I don’t mean to say 


Patsy’s father. “Stay and have dinner 
with us: You'll have’a chance to meet my 
assistant.” He paused and turned toward 
Patsy. “Jerry Eliot’s coming out,”, he 
informed her. “He phoned me at the club 
that he wants to talk to me—at feast 
that’s what he said.” 

“Ob!” murmured Patsy, and. blushed. 

Eliot, at thirty-three, had risen to be 
assistant to the president of Ridgeway’s. 
One might ,have thought that title would 
have sufficed, but he seemed desirous of 
annexing yet another—son-in-law to the 
president of Ridgeway’s. 

“He knows the business much better than 
I do,” added Patsy’s father, with a smile 
for Chris. “He will tell you so himself and 
I’m sure you and he will find much in com- 
mon. He too is full of ideas.” 

No one could have taken exception to 
his tone. But anyone who knew him as 
well as Patsy did, and who also knew that 
he habitually referred to Eliot as a thorn 
in his flesh, would have suspected, as she 
did, that he was up to something. As he 
was. 

Eliot arrived, to be greeted by Patsy as 
“Jerry.” Patsy had changed her frock, 
’ powdered her nose and achieved a general 
’ effect that was dazzling. Eliot, alert and 
well-groomed, evidently held himself in 
high esteem—much higher, in fact, than 
the twins were inclined to hold him. It was 
their impression that he retained the hand 
; Patsy so prettily offered him much longer 
} than anybody but a perfectly presumptuous 

bounder would. 
They were united by a common bond for 
the first time in some hours. It had been 
Chris’ notion that if Tony had had the first instincts of a gentle- 
man he would have departed as soon as it was clear that he was 
invited to stay. Instead of hanging around—as Chris saw it— 
until Patsy’ s father had had to say he would be glad to have his 
“friend” stop too. 


“Tl tell you what you do,” broke in 
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‘Tell Chris Wilde,’’ exploded Patsy's father, ‘‘that a chap who drives a delivery truck puts an 


idea in twenty words with more real meat than all this tosh he took twenty thousand to tell.” 


“You might,” he added, nodding to Tony, “introduce him.” 

“My brother Anthony,” Chris had complied, in a tone that 
Suggested anything but fraternal enthusiasm. 

Dinner, therefore, was served to six that evening, in a dining- 
room which suggested that Chris had done well to select retail 
merchandising as his career. The sixth person present was 
Patsy’s mother, who, if there is anything in the dictum that a 
young man in love may well look upon the mother of his beloved 
and ponder, would have reassured the most critical suitor. 

Patsy’s mother was young at forty-four, charming and sym- 
pathetic and, at the moment, amused at what was going on 
around her. 

In the first place there was Eliot and Chris. Eliot had been 
Suavely informed by Patsy’s father that Chris, as a particularly 
brilliant graduate of a school devoted to business administration, 
was to become part of the Ridgeway personnel. 

“Destined,” he had added, in a tone to which even the most 
Captious could have taken no exception, “to make us all sit up 
and take notice.” 


This Eliot had doubted, obviously, though his face and manner 
evidenced nothing but cordial interest. He was devoting him- 
self now to questioning Chris in a deliberately paternal manner 
pra Chris considered subtly insulting—and not so darned subtly 
at that. 

As a result, Patsy found herself monopolized by Tony. Tony, 
however, was doing very well, it not being necessary to think of 
thirty-four things at once when you are talking to a pretty girl. 

“T should think,”’ Patsy was saying, “that you would have got 
a letter of introduction to father too. I thought twins’’—she 
had been informed of the relationship and expressed the in- 
evitable surprise—“‘always stuck together.” 

“They may sometimes—but you can’t prove it by us,” Tony 
assured her, with his irresistible grin. And added, with charming 
candor, “I don’t believe the dean would give me a letter of in- 
troduction to a garbage collector.” 

“You don’t look as bad as all that,” Patsy informed him. “But 
if it’s true—what are you going to do?” 

“Search me,” he retorted. “Get out (Continued on page 140) 























QShe was pretty and sweet, and he 
was lonesome. They were both swept 
off their feet. Then Stane discovered 
he didn't care for Clara any more. 


LL the days of h’s life Arthur Stane had been side- 
stepping responsibility. In the matter of his wife, 
which was the biggest thing that had come into his 
life up unti] that time, he kept on sidestepping. 

Built the way he was, he just naturally couldn’t help it. It 
was so much easier for him to be cruel than it was to be con- 
scientious. Not that he was hard-hearted—for a fact, there was 
nothing about him that was hard—but that down inside this 
man, where his better nature and his worse one bedded side 
by side, he was jellyfishy and flabby—that would be the answer. 
Morally he constantly was in a low state of health. Probably 
he always had been. 

Having come to a pass as regards his domestic affairs, he sought 
to put the burden of decision upon other shoulders than his own. 
That also would be eminently characteristic of him. If you un- 
derstand this, you will be able to understand much more about 
Arthur Stane as this story goes along on its way. 

He went to Teddy Kenny, who was his nearest friend. It 
was as inevitable that in any such emergency he would turn for 
counsel to such a person as Ted Kenny as that a wind-torn vine 
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leaned 


would cling, if it could, to a solid tree trunk. At first he beat 
about the bush. He would. 

“Now cut that out,” said Kenny finally, showing impatience. 
“That’s the third time in five minutes you’ve asked me how’s 
business down-town. Business down-town is doing about as 
well as business down-town usually does. It might be worse 
and the Lord knows it might be better. You’re not worrying 
about my business, are you? . .. No? Well, I thought 
not. Now quit fiddling around the place and put that magazine 
down and shoot it. There’s some- 
thing weighing on your mind; any- 
body could tell that. What is it?” 

“Ted, old man,” said Stane, being 
faced to the issue, “this is going to 
be in confidence strictly between us 
two.” 

“Naturally.” 

“T want to ask your advice.” 

‘What about?” 

“About Clara.” 

“Had a row?” 

nad 7 

“Has Clara lost her interest in 
you?” 

“No, nothing like that.” 

“Well, then, have you lost your 
interest in her?” 

“You—might put it that way. 
But there's no other woman, I'll 
swear to that.” 

“Save your swearing,” said Kenny 
crisply. ‘Now listen to me, Stane: 
You don’t really want my advice; 
I know that, knowing you. What you want me to do is to 

back you up in some decision or other that you’re trying 

to make in your own mind. Well, I won’t do it.” 

“T thought you professed to be my friend,” complained 
Stane. 

“JT don’t have to profess—I am. Clara’s friend, too, 
for that matter. That’s why I’m keeping my nose and 
my fingers out of your private concerns. Besides, as I 
look at it, this advising business is a poor business for 
anybody to be in. How can I advise you in a private 
matter when my way of approaching a proposition, my 
whole scheme of existence is so different from yours? 
You’re asking me now to depart from a rule that I’ve 
consistently tried to live up to. On account of all con- 
cerned I beg to be excused. Your complications are your 
own. Work ’em out for yourself.” 

‘“‘You’ve got to listen,” insisted Stane. ‘“There’s nobody else 
but you I can turn to.” He hurried along, blurting out his next 
sentence for fear of an interruption. ‘Ted, I’ve found out that 
my marriage was a terrible mistake.” 

“Has it taken you seven years—or is it eight you’ve been 
married?—anyhow, has it taken you all that time to find it 
out?” 

“Well, to begin with, the whole thing was so sudden.” 

“What was—finding out your marriage was a mistake?” 

“No, getting married in the first place. You remember how 
it was—deciding on a minute’s notice, so to speak, and running 
away like a couple of kids—although there wasn’t anybody in 
particular to run away from—and driving over to Engleham 
and getting that old itinerant preacher out of bed—I can’t even 
remember his name now or how he looked, much—and being 
married in his study by lamplight at eleven o’clock at night. 
Probably if I’d taken time to think it over I’d never have done it 
—Lord, how I wish now I had taken time! But she was pretty 
and sweet and I was lonesome. Seems to me I’m more depen- 
dent on companionship than most people are. Anyhow, we were 
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The Story of a 
Human Jellyfish 


both of us just swept off our feet, as you might say. Still, though, 
that’s not the point. The point is, Kenny, that I’ve discovered 
I don’t care for Clara any more. I’m tired of her—that’s the 


truth. I’m tired of her. And I—I want to quit.” 
“She loves you yet, or I miss my guess.” 
Stane groaned. 


“That’s the hell of it—she does love me. And she’s kind and 


she’s faithful and she’s affectionate and considerate; that is, 


according to her lights, she’s considerate; and she’s all the rest of 


it—everything a good wife should be, I suppose. 
I’m tired of her—tired 
of everything about her. 
To go on living with her 
will be a mockery. It’s 
already a mockery. I 
want to cut loose.”’ Then, 
since Kenny said nothing 
to all this but eyed him 
with a steady condemn- 
ing stare, he burst out: 
“What are you looking 
at me that way for? Why 
don’t you come out and 
call me a dirty dog?” 
Stane’s flare-ups gener- 
ally were like that—vio- 
lent but futile; like blank 
cartridges going off— 
plenty of gunpowder but 
no leaden charge along 
with the powder. He 
went on: “I suppose I am a dirty dog, if you 
want to put it that way, but as God is my 
judge, Kenny, I can’t help it.” 

“Wait until I begin calling you names 
before you start that,” said Kenny evenly. 
“Tell me this much—does Clara suspect? 
I mean, has she done anything or said anything to lead you to 
believe that she’s beginning to know what your real feelings 
are?” 

“No, she—she doesn’t suspect. And that’s another thing that 
makes it so hard.” 

“Sure this isn’t a whim on your part—an impulse that a little 
separation from her might cure you of?” 

“Sure? Why, it’s with me day and night. It gets bigger and 
bitterer and more certain all the time. Why, sometimes, Kenny, 
I feel like I'll go crazy if I can’t break away. I’ve got to break 
away. It’s my escape from life. It’s——” 

“Never mind that escape-from-life junk,” said Kenny dryly. 
“Stane, I don’t know what to say to you except that I’m sorry 
about this—very sorry. I’m sorry for Clara, yes, and sorry for 
you. But I’m sorrier for her than I am for you. This is going 
to be a hard blow for her. If there was some other woman——” 

“T told you just now there’s no other woman.” 

“Well, if there’s not one now there will be one sooner or 
later. I know you, Art. You're the kind that has to have 
female companionship. But let me finish what I was trying to 
say: If there were another woman—if you could plead that 
against your will you had fallen in love with somebody else— 
why, there might be some excuse, some reason for asking for 
your liberty and giving her hers. But just to walk in to a 
woman like Clara and say to her that you're tired of her—it’ll 
be a tough job for you, Art.” 

“T couldn’t do it, Kenny, I couldn’t bring myself to do that—it 
would hurt her so.” 

“She’s in for a hurting worse than that will be, Art. This is 
a hard situation. Well, what do you want me to de—go to her 
as your emissary and tell her for you?” 
“Tf you only would——-” began Stane. 


But I tell you 
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“Well, I won’t!” Kenny was grimly decisive. He let his 
words fall flat, like planks. ‘Not in ten thousand years, I 
won't.” 

“Well, what can I do, then?’’ There was almost a snivel in the 
entreaty—not a snarling note but a whining one. “Kenny, I’m 
the most miserable God-forsaken man on earth. What can I 
do? What canIdo? All day long I ask myself that question.” 

“T’ll tell you what you can do!” Kenny got up from where he 
had been sitting and walked across the room and stood before 
the abject figure of the husband. ‘Ten minutes back I told 
you I never gave advice in other people’s matrimonial 
affairs. I never have before this, either, but I’m going to break 
my rule. I’m going to give you some advice. Stane, if 
you’re positive that you’ve come to a parting of the ways 

“T’m positive. The way she gets on my nerves! The way 
she speaks! The way she looks, even! The—the—everything!” 

“Then get a divorce. Or rather, let her get one. Go to her 
like a man, tell her what the condition is with you——” 

“Oh, Kenny, I couldn’t!”’ 
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“Why couldn’t you? I could—and I think if I were in your 
shoes I would. Get the mess over with as soon as possible. In 
a case like this swift surgery is the only merciful surgery. Make 
it as easy for her as you can—but doit. And do it by a divorce. 
That’s the fairest way, the kindest way—or rather I should say, 
thinking of Clara, that it’s the least cruel way. In fact, it’s 
the only way.’ 

“Oh, Kenny, I couldn’t bring myself to do that! Anything 
but that.” 
“You fool, there isn’t anything but that.” 

“Oh, Kenny, you don’t understand me!” 

Under the strain Kenny’s temper snapped like a rubber band. 

“TI do understand you! You’re a coward and a quitter, and 
I’m through with you. When you get sensible, come back here 
if you want to. If you won’t be sensible, I never want to put 
eyes on you again. I don’t wish to appear inhospitable—but 
your hat is right alongside you and the door going out is just 
over there.” 


O THIS ultimatum the weakling showed no resentment. He 
"TF ooeat up with a tide of self-pity and took himself away. 
After he had gone Kenny fell to wondering what recommendation 
it was, if not recommendation of divorce, that Stane had craved. 
An ugly. thought camé to him then. He put it from him. 

“No, it wouldn’t be.that,” he told himself and gave an internal 
shiver. “His spine’s:not a regular spine—it’s a line of least 
resistance, that’ s-all-it is. But even so, he couldn’t do that to 
poor Clara.” ; 

Yet within two months Stane did do precisely that. Without 
a word of explanation to his wife or anyone else he deserted her. 
One day he was about his affairs as usual. The next day he was 
gone, and for.a while no one knew just where he had gone. He 
had taken clothing which secretly he had packed, and a few 
hundred dollars Gut of his bank-account, leaving there a balance 
in Mrs. Stane’s name, and with no further ado he vanished, as 
the old saying is, between two suns. Of late his business had 
not prospered greatly so probably he chucked it aside without 
many qualms. Kenny and one or two others who had sym- 
pathy for the abandoned wife jumped in and took it over and 
made semething out of it so that not very long afterwards she 
was able to sell for a comfortable sum. . Kenny gave her aid in 
investing the proceeds and with the income derived from the 
interest and with what she earned—she had a knack for millinery 
and very soon found a job as a designer—she was comfortable. 
Privily she told Kenny she had no intention of suing the absentee 
either for a limited or a complete decree. She still cared for him, 
she:said, and some day, she was confident, he would return to 
her with penitence in his heart. When he did she would forgive 
him and take him back. 

“You see, old friend, I know him so well,” she said to Kenny 
with a wan little smile that made a spasm in his throat muscles. 
“Tn*some ways he never really grew up; in some ways he’s like 
a discontented boy. If it’s a month or a year or any number of 
years that he’s away I’m going to try to keep on thinking of him 
as just an overgrown boy playing truant.” 

So; of course, since that was her attitude, Kenny-did not tell 
her-what Stgne had said to him in that last interview of theirs. 
ThigJight-ithe- window stuff did not seem to him reasonable 
or yer tational. But what right had he to undertake to argue 
her-ofit.of-it? Or what hope of success? Something warned him 
thé ¢ this. saul; “resolute woman would not change her mind for his 
plé idingsor for any pleadings from whatsoever source they came. 
She: Rad*about her a-sort of gentle obstinacy which for all its 
gentleness was like:basalt or granite. He might condemn her 
judgizient bit-he had’to admire her pluck. 


As-for-Stane;-he-wandered about for a while, moving for the 
most. part without any aim excepting to put distance between 
him?and-his recent surroundings. A gnawing regret traveled 
with*him—a nagging memory too feeble to be really remorse 
but persistent enough to discomfort him. It was like a gum- 
boil which wouldn’t heal; not serious but annoying. To numb 
this irritation and, if possible, to forget it altogether, he took to 
dissipation. In a small town in the lower Southwest, a town 
on the edge of the desert and not far from the Mexican border, 
he became a consistent patron of the leading resident bootlegger. 
He didn’t stay drunk exactly; you couldn’t in justice say that. 
But he managed to stay pretty soggy. Also he was idle and his 
funds were going and he was desperately lonely. 

Presently that prophecy of Kenny’s came true. Stane took 
up with a woman. The woman was a grass-widow. Her name 
was Catherine Swan. She was in poor health. To that poor 
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health her habits contributed. She drank heavily. She had 
money; a good deal of money. Her age was somewhere around 
thirty-five; by reason of things she looked a good deal older. 
Paint couldn’t hide the pouchings below her eyes and the saggi 

in her cheeks and her throat, and under the dye her hair already 
was quite gray. Apparently there was no special reason why she 
should be biding on in this town, but here she was, in a bungalow 
of her own with two Jap servants and some show of luxury. 

With Stane she came to an understanding. He told her he 
was a bachelor, unattached, nor right through to the end did he 
undeceive her. Both of them being derelicts, both fugitives from 
what lay behind each of them, they had a common bond, other 
than their love for liquor. Before long, and greatly to the scandal- 
izing of certain of the neighbors, these two were openly living to- 
gether. It followed naturally that they lived apart from the rest 
of the community. 

Under the spell of this sordid relationship the man sank to 
lower depths than any he ever had reached before. She paid the 
household bills; she provided him with his spending money, with 
funds for the tailor and the haberdasher. She paid for the hat 
on his head and the shoes on his feet, for the drams that went into 
his stomach to warm it and to soothe his nerves and deaden his 
thoughts. He was no more than a pensioner on the bounty of an 
illicit mate. About the town they called him the kept man, and 
the respectable people properly despised him. Only the Mexi- 
cans accepted him as a social equal. Considering that once upon 
a time he had been somebody, you'll understand why it was that 
rarely now did he let himself get entirely sober. 

On the credit side of the ledger he might enter one consoling 
item: In this remote hiding-place of his he met no one who had 
known him before, or at any rate met no one who recognized him. 
= what went on in the home he had quitted he was in complete 

ce, which suited his mood and present state admirably. 
he the end of another year and a half Mrs. Swan sickened. For 
months she had been more or-less of an invalid; now she became 
completely one. ‘With~a certain adaptability 'to circumstances 
which was a part of his plastic personality, Stane speedily fitted 
himself into the part of a sick-room attendant; he got used to 
sick-room scenes and sick-room smells. He had patience and he 
was considerate arid, after a fashion, thoughtful; and shortly he 
realized that he had the love, such love as it was, of a dying 
woman. She was dying, no doubt about that. Day by day he 
could see her losing ground. tes 


NE close, muggy night as he sat beside her in dumb. ac-. 
ceptance of whatsoever fate might shortly be in store for . 


her—and for him—the woman, who had been lying with her 
eyes closed, opened them and spoke to him. 

“Did you think I was asleep?” she asked. “‘Well, I wasn’t. 
I’ve been thinking, Arthur, I can’t last much longer. I know. 
No, no!” she went on, reading the expression on his face and 
gasping in her haste, ‘don’t say what you are going to say. I 
know! I’m not afraid to go—at least not very much afraid— 
and I’m awfully tired. There’s nobody to be sorry for me either 
—except maybe you.” Her thin fumbling hand caught his and 
pressed it. “Anyway, I haven’t done much with my life except 
to waste it and spoil it. As I look back on it, it’s just been one 
mistake after another—my marriage, my drinking—everything 
about me nearly was wrong from the start. Still, there’s one 
thing I’d like to do before it’s too late.. x 

“That’s what I’ve been lying here thinking about this evening. 
Arthur, I want to go wearing your name—as your lawful wedded 
wife.” 

At that he gave so strong a start that she almost lost her feeble 
hold on his hand. 

“Listen to me, dear,” she said, between gasps. ‘Maybe it 
might make it a little easier for me wherever I’m going—maybe 
help to straighten my account if I could go that way—wearing 
your name, I mean. This isn’t just a fancy with me. I’ve thought 
it all out these last few days since I began to know that I couldn’t 
ever get better. And there’s another thing—I’m sure you 
wouldn’t think of that part of it in a time like this—but I have. 
Arthur, as my husband, you’d inherit what I’ve got, and you 
know that’s a good deal. There’s nobody else who’s entitled to 
it, who’s got a just claim on it. A few cousins who never liked 
me and who’ve shunned me most of my life—why should they 
have it? I don’t want them to have it. I want you to have it 
—not just that three or four thousand that I gave you the other 
day, but all of it. Arthur, there’s no reason, is there, why you 
can’t marry me?” 

He wriggled out of his chair and stood up and looked down at 
her and spoke then and lied to her. 


” 
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G,"'Don’t try to escape me!"’ the terrible old man commanded Stane. 
how far you go, I shall find you. And then for you there shall be no mercy.” 


“No, Kate,” he lied, “‘there’s‘no reason.” And in such flash of 
space while the falsehood formed and fell in those five words from 
his lips he made his decision. 

A stronger man, however great his mercy for this one, would 
have found it in his soul to tell her the truth. But this limber- 
spined creature would never find it so. All in a rush he told him- 
self that this was a pity and a solace he must not deny her, but 
selfishness—the selfishness of a born drifter—rode flank-by-flank 


**No matter 


with his conjured-up compassion. Why, he’d be well off. He 
could travel, see the world, taste expensive pleasures, be entirely 
his own contented master, and with luck nobody ever the wiser 
for it. The prospect rose in pleasant summery colors before him 
even as he whispered to a half-dead conscience that his real mo- 
tive here was all a motive of humanity. 

“When?” she asked. 

“When you say, dear,” he answered, (Continued on page a@ 
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ASTING is the most marvelous curative force in the 
world. 
It has revitalized me physically, mentally, spiritually 
in a way I had not thought possible. Literally, it has 
made a new woman of me, changing my bodily condition as pro- 
foundly as it has altered my mental outlook on life. 

How I came to go in for it, how I fasted for forty-two days 
without a morsel of food and without a drop of milk—which is 
food—and the result I obtained are the facts I propose to tell in 
this article. 

For years I had never known what it was to feel really well; 
in fact, to use a colloquial term, I always felt “rotten.” 

I woke up in the morning more tired than I was when I went 
to bed. I didn’t want to get up. I breakfasted in bed to get 
strength enough (as I then thought) to arise and dress. When I 
had dragged myself from my bed I felt as if I had done a day’s 
hard work and I remained tired all day. It wasn’t a life I lived; 
it was a vicious circle. 

The cause of all this misery was autointoxication, from which 
I suffered so badly that I had to take medicine every night. 

Incidentally, I also suffered for years from a bad nasal catarrh 
for which the regular physicians had been unable to do anything, 
an enlarged thyroid gland and other troubles. 

I realized that I could not go on suffering in this way or I should 
become a chronic invalid. 

My ill health really dated back to the time when I was a little 
girl of five. I had been ill for ten months, an illness culminating 
in an abscess on my lung which burst. The poison spread through 
my system and was never properly eliminated. Even as a child 
I was a victim of rheumatism. I used to faint frequently, and 
was so ill as a growing girl that I missed half my classes at school. 

Among my friends I numbered Mr. C. M. Trelawny Irving, 
who had been more desperately ill than I was. He had been ill 
for ten years, had had a nervous breakdown, was suffering from 
inflammation of the pancreas and of the gall-bladder which drugs 
could not alleviate, and was threatened with an operation to 
remove the latter organ as a possible means of restoring his health, 
but with no guarantee from his medical advisers that it would 
have that happy effect. 

Some years before he had undertaken a short fast after having 
read an article telling how a well-known novelist had recovered 
his health by that means. It did not occur to him, however, that 
Seng would cure his nervous condition or the disorders from 
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which he was suffering until he met Mr. Stanley Leif, the Director 
of the Nature Cure Home at Champneys, Tring, where I later 
carried out my fast. 

Before submitting to the drastic operation proposed, Mr. Irving 
undertook a fast under the direction of Mr. Leif.- It lasted fifty 
days. At the end of that time he was completely cured and cer- 
tified as such by the physician who had advised the operation. 
When he had once more returned to his normal life I asked Mr. 
Irving to dine with me one evening. He was so changed in ap- 
pearance that if I had met him casually in the street I should not 
have recognized him. He looked fifteen years younger, was alert 
and full of life and was not wearing spectacles, for his sight had 
been so restored by the treatment that he had discarded them 
although he had worn them for many years. 

I was so impressed by his appearance and what he told me that 
I immediately consulted Mr. Leif as to the possible results of the 
fasting treatment in my case. He assured me it was one of the 
easiest to put right and, acting on his advice, I agreed to under- 
take a treatment of four weeks to begin with, during which I did 
not expect to fast longer than three weeks. 

When I told a few of my intimate friends what I intended to 
do they declared with a unanimity worthy of a better cause that 
I was ‘‘very unwise to go in for such a cranky notion.” 

On the evening of January the 26th last, when I had got my 
son off to school, I drove down to Champneys to begin the 
treatment. 

I confess I was in a state of great trepidation. I had heard 
from Mr. Irving that the ordeal was not nearly so terrible as I 
supposed, but I could not then realize the statement was as ac- 


curate as I afterwards discovered it to be. 


LTHOUGH a friend accompanied me—a distinguished singer 
AN who had also resolved to try the effects of fasting to restore 
her health—I was very depressed when I arrived. That feeling 
was not improved when I saw the patients, some of whom looked 
dreadfully thin. I was so appalled at their appearance that I felt 
inclined to turn tail there and then, and run. 

Instead, I went into the dining-room to dinner—a vegetarian 
meal of nuts, nut cutlets, tomatoes and cabbage, brown bread 
and butter, with stewed prunes for dessert, and nothing to drink 
—drinks, of water, were allowed only between meals—although 
later on a cup of coffee substitute was given to me. 

The next morning I was examined by the doctor and the morn- 
ing following that, after living on a vegetarian and raw fruit 
diet during the day, I began my fast. That day of vegetarianism 
was the only preparation I had. 

For the first three days of fasting, my orders were to go to 
the drink room between eight-thirty and nine a. m. for a glass of 
Chelspa water (a mild aperient water), the juice of an orange 
squeezed into a tumbler, and a tumblerful of lemon water sweet- 
ened with honey. Every two hours after that I had to go to the 
room for a repetition of the orange juice and lemon water. 

I had arrived at the nursing home with a frightful headache, 
but this gradually left me during those three days. On the other 
hand, though the enormous and unaccustomed quantity of fluid 
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Fisher (center) on the 27th day of her fast, 


drinking diluted lemon juice with other patients. 


prevented me from feeling unduly the pangs of hunger, I was so 
tired that I could hardly walk up-stairs to my room. This, it 
was explained to me, was due to the poisons stored in my body 
coming into my blood on their way to being thrown out. 

After the third day, contrary to what most people—including 
myself—would have expected, I did not feel the need of food at 
all. In fact, I could not have been tempted to take it if it had 
been put before me. 

After three mornings the Chelspa water and the orange juice 
were dropped, but the two-hourly dose of lemon water was con- 
tinued as before until I grew tired of it. It was then varied with 
vegetable water made by boiling cabbage, watercress, carrots and 
turnips together; and onion water or apple water made in the 
same way. 

Instead of the Chelspa water, a daily intestinal irrigation of 
three or four pints of warm water was substituted. This was con- 
tinued daily throughout the entire fast. 

To expedite the process of elimination, I was every other day 
wrapped in an electromagnetic blanket—a blanket wired through- 
out—by means of which electricity penetrates and recharges 
every cell, tissue and organ with vital energy and induces a pro- 
fuse perspiration, thus drawing out poisons from within and elim- 
inating them through the skin. 

I may say here that fasting is only one of the elements in the 
science of natural healing adopted in the cure; other natural 
methods—osteopathy, chiropractic, radiant heat, violet rays, 
water treatment and massage—being scientifically used to aid the 
curative powers within the body, both during the fast and after, 
at which point dietetics (scientific dieting with natural foods) 
becomes important. 


Fe several days I still felt tired, heavy and sleepy, and woke 
unrefreshed as I had done before I began fasting. I realized, 
however, that after all the years I had suffered I could not expect 
to be cured or to feel better in a short time. Moreover, I was 
heartened by the improved condition of the patients I saw around 
me, who told me they had been cured of various diseases, such as 
duodenal ulcer, neurasthenia, Bright’s disease, and anemia. 


Oddly enough, as the days went by instead of feeling weaker I 
experienced a perceptible improvement in strength. Against this 
I have to set a feeling of increasing cold, for ‘‘faster’s chill,” as it 
is called, is an inevitable concomitant of going without food. To 
obviate it at night I always had two big hot-water bottles in my 
bed, but even then I chilled before morning as the bottles 
grew cool. 

The sensation of increased strength was sometimes alternated 
with a feeling of weakness. Feeling strong or weak, however, I 
did my daily prescribed exercise, took my prescribed massage, 
et cetera, walked three miles and generally danced from eight 
o'clock to ten every evening. 


N THE twentieth day, however, I woke up feeling so feeble 

that it was with difficulty I dressed myself. When I was 
dressed I could only crawl down-stairs, holding on to both 
banisters. When I got into the doctor’s room I said, “‘I feel so 
worn and weak I expect you'll take me off my fast, though I don’t 
want to do so.” 

He examined my heart and looked at my tongue. “It would 
be the worst day to take you off your fast,” he said, and by way 
of reassuring me he added, “‘You’ll have these bad days on and 
off.” 

He gave me an osteopathic and chiropractic treatment and the 
effect was magical. My weakness vanished. I walked out of his 
room as if on air. It was simply wonderful. 

From that day I thoroughly enjoved fasting, though at odd 
times I still felt weak, just as the doctor said I should. 

At this time, in consequence of the poisons being eliminated 
from my system, my tongue was exceedingly foul. I never 
thought it possible a tongue could be so thickly coated and un- 
comfortable as mine was, and my breath was terrible as every 
faster’s becomes until all the poison is out of his system. 

It was on the twenty-seventh day of my fast that the press 
discovered I was fasting and published the facts of my story. 
From that time until my fast ended I had to spend hours every 
day answering letters and telephone calls which came in increas- 
ing numbers from all over England and (Continued on page 158) 








G,"'There are places in which it 
would be divine to be made 
hove to,’’ said Jan. ‘Aren't 
there any around here that 
appeal to you?’’ asked Ace. 


The Story So Far: 


TEPHEN ASHE and his daughter Jan were the 
S last of the Ashes. And in San Francisco, where 
the Ashes were known as extraordinary people, 
they were not the least extraordinary. The name was 
ever linked with adventures, sensations and daring 
deeds—for the blue blood of the Ashes was hot 
blood as well. Fame lured them more than wealth 
and the family fortunes dwindled, but that in no way 
afiected the traditions that clung to them and splendidly back- 
grounded Stephen Ashe’s fame. Stephen, son of Senator Ashe 
(now dead) and that majestic figure of an earlier day, Deborah 
Beecher Ashe, was himself the greatest criminal lawyer the West 
had ever known. 

Stephen and Jan, living in a suite at the St. Francis, ordered 
their lives according to their own unconventional desires—to the 
dismay of Stephen’s conventional sisters, who deplored the 
iashion of Jan’s upbringing. But, called to a family conference 
on the subject, Stephen defied them all. For Jan, he told them, 
was not to be poured into a mold of fear and ignorance from 
which she would emerge a lying, artificial creature like most 
women; in particular, like that woman of the saint’s face and the 
- heart who had once been Stephen’s wife. His daughter was 
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to be a “free soul.” She was to look upon the naked truth about 
life, even if it struck her down. 

And Jan, in her early teens, was already looking upon one truth 
that frightened her—Stephen’s growing desire for drink. At 
sixteen Jan had grown up, with bitter regret in her heart for the 
futility of her struggle against the habit that was dragging Stephen 
down relentlessly. 

And it was at the same time that Dwight Sutro began his 
campaign to win Jan, by fair means or foul. Young Sutro, the 
son of a millionaire newspaper owner, had chosen to enter Stephen 
Ashe’s office instead of following in his father’s footsteps. He 
was the sort of young man of whom Jan’s aunts approved, but 
there was in him an inherent weakness—a passion that drove him 
to any lengths to obtain what he desired. 
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And it was at sixteen that for the third time Jan met Jacky 
Wilfong—that youth who at their first meeting had been a ragged 
urchin of Telegraph Hill selling violets, and at the second a boy 
on the verge of manhood, and who was now Ace Wilfong, known 
to San Francisco as the king of the gamblers. Oddly met, those 
two. Drawn together, it would seem, across a world—ard for 
what strange issues. 


ac Qo 


FTER that first moment, palm burning against palm, 

Jan and Ace were very casual about this thing. 

Why not? Nothing at all out of the ordinary had 

happened, surely. A dark young man had been 

presented, very politely, to a fair lady. And he looked, if any- 

thing, a bit annoyed about it, as though, having come out for 

the purpose of estimating a boxer’s ability, he had not expected 

to have fair ladies thrust upon him. As for the lady, she seemed 
infinitely remote from any feeling whatever. 

She said, “Sit down there, if you like,” and nodded to an 

empty seat beside her. 
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cA Novel of a Girl 


Who tried to Live 
According to the 


estandards of Men 


He sat down. He lighted a cork-tipped 
ready-made cigaret that looked quite 
snobbish beside her careless brown one. 
And then they both became absorbed in 
the squared circle, where their friend 
was taking on an extremely black spar- 
ring partner. 

To himself he said, “She has not 
changed at all, and yet she is like this.” 

The severe little riding-habit she wore 
was boyish enough. And she wore it 
carelessly; it needed a bit of pressing. 
Only the brown boots were tremendously 
polished and the impudent tan hat she 
wore upon her gieaming hair gave her a 
a certain gallant air. But it was no use 
now, that boyishness. The swan curve of 
the throat, the rounded outline of her 
body, the frailness of her waist betrayed 
her. A shaft of sunlight caught her face 
and he saw with surprise the sprinkling 
of golden freckles on her nese. How did 
they dare, those funny, golden freckles, 
to perch so familiarly upon that arched 
and arrogant nose? 

They made him think of Stephen 
Ashe’s skinny little kid. They made him 
smile. He had a dark, shy, charming 
smile, over very white teeth. Looking 
up, she caught that smile and an echo of 
it rippled along her small upper lip. 

She said, rapidly, ‘‘How d’you think 
he’s shaping?” Her head tipped, like a 
sunflower bending, toward the canvas 
ring. 
“Not so bad,” he said gravely. “I 
wish he’d cover up more. Half the time 
he’s wide open as a Nebraska prairie.” 

They talked for a time, intermittently, 
about prize-fights. She knew a great 
deal, it seemed, about prize-fights. ‘Dad likes ’em,”’ she said 
briefly. She had an inordinate admiration for Bob Fitzsimmons, 
which proved her instantly no amateur. Most women prefer 
more ornamental ring idols than the great little man Fitz. 

There was going to be a heavyweight championship bout in 
Honolulu the next month; she said that she would like to go. 

“But I suppose Honolulu would be horribly disappointing and 
disillusionizing,” she said whimsically. ‘‘I don’t suppose it would 
live up to the things you think about and feel when you’re 
listening to ‘On the Beach at Waikiki’ or reading a description of 
the tropical night. What do you think?” 

“A man could take a chance and find out,” said Ace Wilfong. 

“Ye-es. But if it was horrid, the dream would be gone. I’ve 
never made up my mind whether I want to see all the places I’ve 
read about or not. I love them so. They belong to me, just the 
way I’ve created them. They might be all different, like seeing a 
motion-picture from your favorite novel. I should hate that. 
And yet I’d like to go everywhere and see everything. Only 
there are some places I’d save—some places you ought to go to 
only with someone you love very much.” - 
SC 
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Jan felt the words she wanted to hear, and yet Ace had not spoken 


them. 


“T shouldn’t think the place would matter a great deal,” said 
Ace Wilfong, “‘if it were the right person.” 

“Ah,” said Jan Ashe, and it was more like a swift breath than 
a word, “that’s where you’re quite mistaken. A place makes all 
the difference. There are places in which it would be divine 
to be made love to—the canals of Venice, and the desert just 
out of Tunis, and a little white house in Spain with a patio and a 
balcony. And there are other places, like the back of a street-car 
or a Kansas railway station, where I simply couldn’t endure it.” 

“Aren’t there any places around here that especially appeal 
to your imagination?” said Ace Wilfong, quite gravely, but his 
eyes were audacious. 


Her heart hurt with a longing she had never known. 


When he said things like that, head a bit on one side, black 
eyes dancing, he had rather an air of playing for high stakes. 
It was easy to imagine him in a frilled shirt and tight, elegant 
trousers and wearing some cameos, swaggering about and tossing 
the ruffles off his skilful hands to deal the cards in a gentleman’s 
game. He would have worn a high, polished hat and one of these 
swinging capes very well if only he had been born in time, young 
Ace Wilfong. And how he would have loved it! In those days 
gambling was not a business. ‘ 

Jan Ashe opened her eyes very wide in surprise at him. _He 
had been so impersonal. He looked impersonal still. She liked 
that. She was a little tired of men who rushed through the 











preliminaries, which after all were the most thrilling part of 
the game. 

Just then Stephen Ashe turned to them. And as he and Ace 
Wilfong began to talk—as Stephen Ashe began to talk and 
Ace Wilfong to listen with that grave admiration—Jan watched 
them. She did not listen much. But she watched the two 
dark heads, bent forward so that they might talk across her. 
And in a breath she caught that faint resemblance between them. 
Oh, asurface thing! But there was a quality, a picturesqueness, a 
daring about those two heads that was alike. 

And suddenly Jan Ashe was inexplicably angry. For it is 
often the way of women when a man draws them greatly, when 
they meet a man who may one day be their master, to be angry 
like that, without quite knowing the reason why. It is the 
jangle of nerves drawn tight, of blood running fast and breath 
coming swiftly. But it is a kind of anger too, an anger at the 
loss of freedom. Jan felt it without knowing its name. Her lips 
were hot and dry. There was a pulse fluttering in her temples. 
She got up restlessly and said, “‘Dad, are you coming?” 

Stephen Ashe raised his eyebrows. He was enjoying himself 
immensely. But Jan was looking bored and angry and restless. 
So he got up and followed her. Ace Wilfong went out with 
them. They had, it seemed, ridden out. Before he could offer to 
help her, Jan Ashe had swung into the saddle. She rode like the 
cowboys who had taught her. She rode almost as well as her 
father. 

“Good-by,” she said coldly as her horse circled, stood upright. 
She brought him down disdainfully, her lips curling faintly. 
A beautiful bright sorrel horse, shining in the late afternoon sun. 
A friend of her father’s had shipped him out to her from his 
breeding farm in Missouri. 

“Good-by, Ace,” said Stephen Ashe, on his big bay mount. 
“Jf you see Murph around, tell him I’d like to see him.”’ 

Ace Wilfong nodded. He looked at the girl, but her face was 
white and her eyes were expressionless. 

They rode away, father and daughter, so straight and defiant, 
tode swiftly, like free birds on the wing. 
~ But just as the bright sorrel leaped forward, the girl turned 
and smiled at Ace Wilfong. Then for the first time she looked 
exactly like the little girl he had comforted upon the curb in 
Chinatown a number of years ago. 

That night over their dinner, Jan broke one of their long 
silences by saying carelessly, as though it had just that second 
popped into her mind and really didn’t matter much one way or 
the other, ‘““Dad, who was that young Wilfong we met this 
afternoon?” 

; Which was really very naughty of Jan, for she knew well 
enough who Ace Wilfong was. Imagine Stephen Ashe’s daughter 
riot knowing that! 

_ They were dining, as they often did, in the big bay window 
of their drawing-room. Below, the city flowered into light. 


rVER question hung in the air and finally its echo penetrated 

to Stephen Ashe, deep in his book spread on the table before 

him. It was one of their unwritten laws that a man—or a woman, 

for that matter—might read a book at the table if the book was in- 
teresting enough. 

“H-mm,” he said, ‘“‘what did you say? Ace Wilfong? Don’t 
you know him? Your education has been sadly neglected, my 
dear. He’s the biggest gambler in these parts. Couple of 
years ago he took two hundred thousand dollars away from 
Pete the Greek in a crap game and ever since he has been cock 
0’ the walk, if I may say so. Clever chap.” 

“How clever?” said Jan, and her husky little voice said plainly 
enough that she did not believe him. 

Stephen Ashe looked up again from his book. ‘“H-mm,”’ he 
said. “Oh, it’s the toughest game in the world, gambling. Takes 
a good man to beat it. He’s square, which is in my experience 
rather unique and amazing. Remember that bird named Har- 
mon got shot in the Metropole at Catalina once? I defended 
the boy for killing him. Remember the apparatus we found in 

rooms—inks and glazing-machines and all that stuff? Most 
of them are like that.” 

‘And he’s not?” 

The door opened and Dick Furniss came in. He was not only 
a great novelist, but he never interfered with people. He had a 
positive horror of interfering with people. ‘How do I know?” 
he would say when people asked him for advice, when friends 
urged him to talk to Stephen Ashe, for example. “I’m as apt to 

wrong as right. A man’s got to work out his own destiny and 
learn his own lessons. Nothing that’s done for him or that he 
does under pressure is worth anything, anyhow.” 





So he never talked to Steve Ashe, but he still dropped in like 
this sometimes. He was almost the only one of the old crowd 


‘who did. He was very fond of Jan. The way he shook hands 


with her proved that. She gave him a cup of coffee from the 
bubbling percolator and he wedged his huge bulk into a chair. 

“We are talking about Ace Wilfong,” said Steve Ashe. 

Dick Furniss grinned. “That’s funny. I was thinking about 
Ace today. I’ve known him ever since he used to sell papers, in 
the days when I sailed before the mast and came up from the 
water-front to see the town. Once, when he was running a little 
place up over a saloon, I saw him do the darnedest thing. Man 
came in and started to play black-jack. He had a run of luck and 
pretty soon he wanted to boost the limit, so the dealer called 
Ace over to sit in. But Ace couldn’t stop his run of luck either 
and when he went out at three o’clock in the morning he had all 
the cash in the house and Ace’s I. O. U. for six thousand dollars. 
“You come back after the bank opens,’ Ace told him, ‘and I’ll 
make that good.’ 

“After the fellow had gone, Ace got to looking around carefully 
and he came over to me pretty soon and he said: ‘Look here, I 
knew all the time there was something wrong. He sure marked 
his aces wide and handsome. Must have carried his daub on 
that roll of bills he was so flashy with.’ He showed me where 
he’d pressed a daub of something down on the backs of the aces 
and face-cards and left a dull spot you could see in the light. 

*“*You won’t have to pay him, then,’ I said. But Ace looked 
at me very coldly. ‘He’s got my I. O. U.,’ he said. ‘If it was 
good at three o’clock, it’s gotta be good at ten. If I’d had the 
money, I’d have paid him off. Oh, yes, I expect I'll pay him all 
right. I might give him a bust in the nose too, but he’ll get his 
money.’ And he did.” 

Jan Ashe was silent after that, while the two men talked. 


cE WitFonc had, at that time, three or four places run- 
A ning in town, besides a book at Tia Juana and a handbook 
in a cigar store on Market Street. 

He was sitting pretty with the administration. It had long 
ago been discovered that gambling could not be wholly stamped 
out by making laws about it. The administration was not moved 
by any overpowering impulse of its own to Stop gambling. 

Ace Wilfong ran his placés with real executive genius. No one 
ever complained of being trimmed there. Very few serious dis- 
turbances or shootings were reported. So, except when some 
notoriety-seeking evangelist or some vote-seeking politician 
forced the play, they were willing to let Ace alone. It was 
profitable. 

The peace that rested upon the Wilfong gambling businesses 
was partly because Ace himself had an iron hand and a ready 
tongue and a fearless eye, but mostly because of his reputation 
for being square. 

“Eleven percent the best of it is all I want,” Ace Wilfong 
once said gravely to an official with whom he did business. 
“That’s good enough for any man. That’s what the law of aver- 
ages gives the house when the game’s on the level—eleven per- 
cent. I ain’t looking for any more.” 

His only real worry was the head of the vice squad—the purity 
squad, they usually called it. He had been appointed after con- 
siderable controversy as to who should be chief of police, and 
his was the single victory, the sole sop to the reform gang and a 
certain newspaper. But his first lieutenant and two members at 
least of the squad were on Ace’s pay-roll. One of them had three 
children and got a hundred and ten dollars a month. It wasn’t 
hard for him to shut his eyes to something that he figured didn’t 
do anybody much harm, and take money enough in return to 
feed and clothe his family decently. 

Because of the head of the purity squad, whose name was 
Nelson, and for several other reasons as well, Ace Wilfong ran 
his big place on the top floor of a down-town office-building. He 
had a cheap little game, craps and black-jack only, in some rooms 
behind a gymnasium where the pork-and-beaners worked out, 
and he ran a small and very exclusive poker game and roulette 
wheel, for high stakes, in a suite in a fashionable apartment- 
house. Women were allowed to play there and that worried 
Ace more than all other things put together. They were usually, 
of course, playing with some man’s money and when they lost 
they were not apt to be truthful. Thus Ace had sometimes 
to deal with irate and misinformed husbands and lovers, which 
he did quietly but very, very firmly. 

But the big place occupied the whole top floor of the office- 
building. Every evening at eight the janitor put large iron gates, 
well padlocked, at the foot of each flight of stairs, as is customary 
in office-buildings. There was only one elevator running ar 
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G."‘ Nothing on earth can keep me from marrying Ace,’ said Jan. 


nine o’clock, and the man who ran it had a shrewd eye, a steady 
hand and an elaborate system of bells. 

Usually Ace got to work about nine o’clock. On the night after 
he met Jan Ashe and she flung him that last sweet and childish 
smile over the shoulder of her severe little riding-habit, he was 
late. It was ten o’clock before the big gray roadster drew up at 
the curb. And Ace had spent that extra hour in florists’ shops. 

Now, it is a simple thing to send flowers to a woman. But it 
was no easy thing for Ace Wilfong to send flowers to Jan Ashe. 
For to him, Jan Ashe was different from all other women. She 
was an altar. She was a high and lovely star. She always had 
been. He knew now that he had carried her face, the memory 
of her face, against his heart all these years. Which might have 
explained many things to certain dashing ladies who had found 
Ace Wilfong attractive but impervious. So that while Ace 
had sent flowers often enough, he could not conceive what flower 
should go to Jan Ashe. 

But at last he found them. Orchids, carved of white jade. 
White orchids, he knew, suited her. She would like white orchids. 
They had a delicacy, and yet they were sophisticated. 

Then he went to work. And this was the fashion of it. 
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“You'd better 


A huge room of the sort that is called a loft. In spite of its 
barn-like size, it looked very crowded. there were so many men 
in it. A melting-pot of men. The ceiling was high and finished 
in rough beams and the walls were a pale and neutral tint, but 
the walls and ceiling did not seem to matter. They were vague. 
The whole world outside the glare of light seemed vague. And 
the lights were concentrated violently, each of them, upon a 
table so that the upper half of the room was a black cloud. 

A raised platform in the middle, upon which sat a man with 
a rifle across his knees and a couple of sixes handy on the shelf 
in front of him. He looked horribly bored, like a corner grocer 
whose business is dull, but his eyes moved swiftly, continually, 
shifting from one table to another. They seemed to catch the 
glint of those stacks and stacks of silver piled so neatly on the 
bright green cloths, which it was his duty to protect. Every now 
and then.they came to rest upon a large black safe, which they 
could see through the door of a little office. There was a hundred 
thousand dollars in certified checks in that safe. Four times 
as much in little sheets of paper as all the silver piled about. 

The gray velvet curtain of smoke about the dark crescent of a 
stud-poker table billowed and broke here and there, and a face 








go now, Dorothea,’’ satd Stephen Ashe to his sister. 


shone through—Chinaman’s face, smooth as old ivory; boy’s 
face, gleaming with sweat; thin, nervous face, lips drawn back 
like a cur’s; jolly, fat face, hot and unreadable with the fever 
of gambling. 

Ace Wilfong, coming in from his little office, slim and dark and 
powerful in his white shirt and narrow black tie, picked up and 
mented the players as a hostess picks out the faces of her 
guests. 

A disturbance in one corner of the room, a high, shrill voice— 
man’s voice high and shrill like a woman’s—and Ace moved in 
that direction. He did not hurry, and yet in a second he was 
across the room, moving with the ease of a hundred-yard man 
in training. 

“Gent here lost his money,” said. the dealer, drawling. 

“T lost five hundred dollars,” said the man doggedly, “and 
I got to have it back. You got to give it back to me. I got to 
have it back.” 

“Veh?” said Ace Wilfong, looking at him. “You got any idea 
there was anything wrong with the game?” 

The man shook his head. “No. But I’m desperate. I'll do 
anything—anything.” 


“Take your hand out of your pocket,” said Ace 
Wilfong coldly. “Nobody here is afraid of your 
gun if you got one. I make you now. That was my 
five hundred dollars you lost tonight. You come in 
here last night and shot craps and won quite a lot 
of money, didn’t you?” : 

The man looked at him and wet his lips. 

“Get out,” said Ace Wilfong. “Don’t come 
in here any more. I’m sorry you ain’t taking any 
of my money away with you, but I can’t give you 
any just because I like the way you wear your hair. 
I’m not in business for my health.” 

At the door of his office he met a little Italian, all 
eyes and hair. Upon his urgent request, Ace lent 
him fifty dollars. To call it a loan was the acme of 
courtesy: For the little Italian was a well-known 
gun, and when a gun or a slugger or a stick-up man 
was low in funds he usually came to Ace Wilfong. 
Nor was that entirely because Ace could be counted 
on to help a man out in trouble. It was, ‘in the last 
analysis, a system of-blackmail, and Ace cheerfully 
but contemptuously wrote it down as part of his 
overhead. For it is natural that men who are be- 
yond the pale altogether should prey upon those 
who are only just outside the law, as was Ace 
Wilfong. 

“The big fellow don’t want no trouble in his 
place,” they said to each other. ‘ 

But they knew, too, that Ace would be pushed 
only just so far, that he would pay only such and 
such a price for peace. Then he would say coldly, 
his eyes like cold steel, black steel: “Nope, I’m not 
going to give it to you. Start shooting up the place 
if you want to. But if you do I’ll make you re- 
member it.” % 

Seldom they shot. 

White orchids. Ace Wilfong sat again in his 
office thinking of white orchids. And what if he 
loved this lady who was like a-white orchid? What 
then? 

“You better come on out here, Ace,’’ said a voice 
at the door. ‘Man’s gone crazy with the dice and 
Bill can’t seem to stop him. He’s asking about 
raising the limit.” 

A stool-pigeon of the minority police com- 
missioners. Ace knew him well. He also was on 
Ace’s pay-roll. He had cashed, when he came in 
half an hour before, a check for thirty-four dollars. 

“T wouldn’t figure on raising the limit if I was 
you,” said Ace Wilfong. “A hundred-dollar limit’ll 
give you plenty of action.” 

He did not like to raise the limit. It laid a man 
wide open. He knew what few men know, that if 
you start with a penny and win thirty straight 
passes and let your winnings ride every time, in the 
end you will have over ten million dollars. 

But the stool-pigeon desired greatly to raise the 
limit and he said so, raucously and insultingly, 
many times. 

“Be a little quieter,” said Ace Wilfong sternly. 
“Tf you crave action, we’ll see if we can give it to 

you, but there ain’t any need to be noisy.” 

Ace took charge of the game. There was a persistent tradition, 
which he himself denied, that Ace Wilfong could always break a 
man’s run of luck. The stool-pigeon ran his streak up to include 
all the silver in the house and even the cashier’s checks in the 
safe, and then, steadily, swiftly, Ace Wilfong took it away from 
him again. For five minutes he had owned the house and a 
fortune. 

And it was not until later that Ace Wilfong discovered that 
the check for thirty-four dollars which the stool-pigeon had 
cashed into the game had never been good. 

But that night as he came away from the table, he said a little 
pensively to his brother Bill, who worked for him, “I dunno, Bill. 
I wouldn’t have minded not being quite so lucky tonight.” 

Bill looked at him in consternation. Ace, it would appear, was 
going a bit balmy. Bill knew nothing of that ancient supersti- 
tion which says that a man who is lucky at cards will be unlucky 
at love. 


Jan opened the box and took out the delicate cluster of white 
orchids. They were poised, tiptoe, (Continued on page 158) 
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66 HEN was it we saw each other last, 


Doctor? Eight years ago—or was it 

ten? In that café on the Avenida de 

Mayo, don’t you remember, where 
people of my protession used to gather of an evening. But 
I knew you! I knew you at once! Though you, surely, 
never détected in me that same Fonseca who was the 
most famous actor of his time and who entertained you 
that night back there in Buenos Aires, with the life 
history of a Spanish-American artist.” 

It was true; no one would ever have recognized in this 
toothless, wrinkled old man, bent with rheumatism, the: 
most popular beau’ of his day in South America. Of 
his past Fonseca had kept only his abundant curly; 
hair, and:this no longer dyed, but crisp and white like’ 
the wool of an aged Negro. ‘ 

During-a’summer on the Cantabrian coast, I had been’ 
asked, in my capacity as a physician, to inspect a ‘home’ 
for indigent Spaniards of Argentina,” founded by an 
emigrant who had grown rich in the New World. 

“T do not fare badly here,” Fonseca continued. ‘In fact, it 
was a stroke of luck, I consider, when some friends in Buenos 
Aires procured a place fom me in this home, which accommodates 
only a few unfortunates. The money for my trip they raised at a 
benefit—the last tribute of a public which had dearly loved me. 

“I am quite comfortable, quite comfortable! The manager 
knows I am no ordinary person and likes to listen to my stories 
of the ‘other world.’ And the guests know who I am too, and 
take a certain pride in seeing a man like me among their number. 


All of them have been in South America, and some remember’ 


having seen and applauded me in the theaters over there.” 

Fonseca paused for a moment and gazed in dismay at the cigar 
stump which he held between his fingers. 

“Don’t think that ’'m complaining—you can’t look a gift 
horse in the mouth! But is anything ever perfect in this world? 
There’s just one thing that’s wrong about this place—one bad 
defect in the organization. The man who founded this institu- 
tion made his fortune in Buenos Aires manufacturing. cigars. 
Well, would you believe it! He seems to have thought of“every- 
thing in his will except that once in’a while a fellow needs a 
smoke. Fine accommodations, good rooms, meals you couldn’t 
beat, clothes as good as they make’them, but tobacco—not a 
leaf! Not so much as a miserable cigaret! 

“IT hang around the garden here waiting for the superintendent 
to go by. Sometimes I find a pretext for knocking at his door. 
He likes to hear me talk, and he knows that I talk better when 
I smoke. Oh, don’t imagine I’m hinting anything. God forbid! 
Still—if you insist—oh, thank you, thank you very much!” 
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And yielding to my insistence, Foriseca helped himself witha — 
child’s gluttony to all the cigarets in my case. : 

“So you’re leaving this very afternoon,” he then continued, 
getting his light from the stump he had been smoking. “I over- 
heard that from the ladies who came with you. ‘We shall soon 





separate. Ten years! Do you suppose we shall ever meet 
again? What a lot of things have happened to me since I saw 
you last! Pepita, for instance. You remember Pepita, my poor 
‘Virgin Warrior’? ’ 

Yes, I did remember! 3 Pa 

Mariano Fonseca I had first met ten years before, as he had 
just reminded me, in a bohemian resort on the Avenida de Mayo. 


black hair, very evidently dyed, led him to believe that for many: 
more years still he could continue playing the young lover-in thé 
comedies and dramas of his repertory. ; : 

Fonseca had fascinated me, on that occasion, by his acquain- 
tance with every aspect. of South America—such an acquail- 
tance as only-a traveling-actor, visiting évery hidden nook of every. 
country in the course of his roamings, could have acquired during: 
a long and adventurous career.. He had, one might almost say, 
grown up with the Spanish-American continent, at least from 
the days when the memories of the wars of independence, were 
still fresh, and when hatred of Spain was still a live emotion 
in public life. 

“I am a true Spaniard, even though Spain has not treated me 
well,” Fonseca had said to me. “The home audiences did not 
appreciate me, and that was why I went abroad when I was barely 


G.I pretended not to notice that 


At the time deep wrinkles already furrowed his face, though ‘his 
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Pepita and Urdaneta were in love . . 


twenty. But during my thirty years on this side of the ocean I 
a served Spain far better than the diplomats of her foreign 
office. 

“We actors were the true envoys from the Peninsula to South 
America. Playing the dramas of the classic Spanish theater we 
kept alive in all these people the memory of their mother coun- 
try. And we were almost martyrs too. We used to dread per- 
formances on public holidays. The national anthems of most 
South American republics used to contain words of insult against 
the old kingdom. Inevitably we would be asked to sing these 
songs before audiences which never failed to count many Spanish 
sympathizers. These would begin shouting to drown the lines 
of hatred, and such affairs would always end in uproars and 
nots, and often in shootings.” 


H* South American apprenticeship Fonseca had served with 


”? 


“the great Rengifo,’’ in whose company he had traveled 
from the southern tip of Chile to the Rio Grande of Mexico and 
back again, playing in all kinds of theaters, good and bad, and at 
times improvising scenery in villages that had been waiting to see 
a show since the coming of the Conquistadores. 

““The great Rengifo,’’”’ Fonseca said, “actually preferred 
these republics where not a year passed without a civil war and 
where the life of an individual was the cheapest thing on the 
market. 

“One night Rengifo and I were playing in the capital of one of 
the northern states. Our first act made a great hit with the 
audience, and in our dressing-room we were informed that the 


But with a man like Urdaneta, things could not remain peaceful very long. 


President of the Republic, no less, would like to compliment us in 
person. He came in, followed by two of his aides—gentlemen 
covered with gold lace and with revolvers bulging from their 
trousers pockets. 

“Very good,’ said the President. ‘Excellent, most eminent . 
artists! I am happy to congratulate such glorious representatives 
of our mother country.’ And he held out his hand. 

“The performance continued with increasing success, the 
audience growing more and more vociferous in its approval. 
We were dressing for our fifth act when another gentleman, 
also flanked by two glittering aides, appeared at our door. 

“Very good,’ said he. ‘Excellent, most eminent artists! I 
am happy to congratulate such glorious representatives of our 
mother country.’ 

“With whom have I the honor——’ stammered Rengifo in 
surprise. 

‘* ‘T am the President of the Republic!’ 

“‘ ‘There must be some mistake,’ said Rengifo. ‘The President 
was just here. He was a gentleman with a beard and in a frock 
coat. You are in the uniform of a general.’ 

““ ‘What?’ said the visitor. ‘You do not know that between 
the second and the third acts there was a revolution?’ ” 

When “‘the great Rengifo’’ died, Fonseca had formed a com- 
pany of his own, taking, as was often the custom in these wan- 
dering troupes, his leading lady to wife. Rosalba, a swarthy 
brunette with soft black eyes, was the daughter of a Spanish 
father and a Spanish mother, but being born in Buenos Aires 
she considered herself a ‘creole’ and therefore superior to her 
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Q."‘Urdaneta entrenched himself for many weeks with my daughter in the governor's 


mansion. 


husband, Fonseca, who, as a newly arrived immigrant from Spain, 
was merely a “gallego.”’ 

“In real life,’ Fonseca mused, “the poor girl knew neither 
wealth nor luxury; but acting on the stage before the uncouth 
audiences of the South American interior, she stood for all that 
was poetry, all that was elegance, all that was refinement in 
European life; and our simple-minded patrons regarded us with 
awe as envoys from a distant world of enchanted mystery. 

“T will not deny that the halo of romance that came to sur- 
round my poor wife’’—and here Fonseca crossed himself—‘“‘caused 
me worries and annoyances on occasion. We often found our- 
selves in secluded regions, ruled by governors who considered 
themselves quite above any authority of law:and felt free to live 
like Oriental satraps. Imagine our uneasiness when we reached 
such a place! 

“Tired of the women of their own environs, they would find 
an actress like Rosalba a most entrancing novelty, and suddenly 
turning wild admirers of dramatic art, they would attend our 
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When her leg was shattered by a bullet, she loaded the rifles.” 


rehearsals on most familiar terms, insist on interpolating poems 
of their own in our scripts, and enter directly into the life of the 
troupe. Here was a case for diplomacy, I can tell you! 

“One of them once kept me in jail for three weeks, on a charge 
that I had been conspiring with the ‘party of revolution’; but 
during my imprisonment he paid all the expenses of the com- 
pany and entertained my wife and the other actors lavishly in 
his own house. They, for their part, had the time of their lives, 
though my hair turned almost white from terror and anxiety. 

“Rosalba swore to me that the impetuous man in question, 
though ill-bred as to manners and dissolute as to life, was at heart 
a gentleman and never ventured to offer her the slightest insult. 
And I believed her, Doctor, I believe her still. If she was ever 
unfaithful to me, it was from constraint and violence inflicted 
on her—not from any fault of her own. Besides, she swore, you 
see; she swore on the head of our daughter.” 

Of this daughter, Pepita, Fonseca had talked much that eve- 
ning in Buenos Aires. At that time she was twenty years old. 

















“Where was she born?” the actor had continued. “Right 
here in town! But that was only by chance. She might just 
as well have been born in a railway station, or in a covered wagon 
on the pampas, or in a canoe on some river. In those days we 
were always on the move. My wife, Rosalba, acted on the stage 
up to the very day of Pepita’s birth, and the child passed her 
babyhood within the walls of theaters or on the trails that 
stretched between one stand and another. 

“Pepita learned to ride on a horse before she learned to walk. 
She would sleep in a mule’s pack on the march as soundly as in 
her mother’s lap. Her baby skin was never free from bites—now 
of mosquitoes, now of those red and green flies of the South 
American jungles. One time I found her playing with a rattle- 
snake in our camp in a forest. Another time, when she was four 
years old, she fell from her mule on crossing a river filled with 
alligators and I had to pull her out by the hair. But once she had 
spat out the water she had swallowed, she stopped crying and 
never thought of the matter again. Imagine twenty years of 
such a life, and you can see that in Pepita we have a child who 
is afraid of nothing. 

“She began acting in our company long before she could talk 
or walk, first appearing as the stolen baby in our Gipsy plays, 
then as the child who dies and is shown among the angels in 
Heaven. By the time she was seven or eight she was big enough 
and clever enough to do regular parts as an ingénue. 


“ HAT a life in those days! Now you travel around South 

WV America by steam, over railroads which, being the newest 
in the world, are also the best made and the most luxurious. 
But in those times we went everywhere by mule and llama 
train, carrying our scenery, such as we had, our costumes, our 
properties, our provisions, with us. Sometimes our llama 
od would count two or three hundred animals, tended by Indian 

vers. 
-“On such marches, the most important individuals used to 
ride in the middle of the file, where there would be less danger 
from any accident that might occur. But Pepita always insisted 
on riding at the head of the line, sitting astride her mule like a 
boy, her feet dangling outsice the stirrups, her hair floating free 
in the wind, and continually at battle with her mule, which 
was forever balking at the precipices and stubbornly resisting 
the sting of her whip or her pulls at the bridle. 

“Don’t imagine we weren’t popular, or that the villages or 


‘camps we visited did not appreciate the efforts we made for 


their entertainment. One time we floated five hundred miles 
on rafts down a river, to reach a mining-camp that had just been 
opened in the wilderness. There I used a play in which I killed 
the villain in a duel in the fifth act. The audience was so pleased 
I had to encore the scene time after time, killing my adversary 
over and over again in the same evening. 

“Oh yes, my sword acts were famous! In Mexico once, when 
we happened to be traveling by railroad, our train was held 
up by a notorious band of highwaymen, who were in the habit of 
executing the people they robbed. I had lined up my com- 
pany under the guns of the bandits in expectation of the 
worst, when their leader approached me for the customary 
examination. 

“ ‘Who are you?’ the man said to me. 

““T am Fonseca, the actor.’ 

_ “Most of these men, at one time or another, had seen me act 
in one of my famous melodramas of cape and sword, where I 
always figured as a brave and fearless duelist. They lowered 
their guns, and the leader shook my hand. 

ay always respect a brave man, comrade! You and yours 
go free.’” 

So Fonseca had rambled on till far into the night; and on leaving 
him, I had had to promise to visit him in his home the following 
day, to view his collection of theatrical relics from South America 
and to make the acquaintance of his daughter—Rosalba, his 
wife, had long been dead. 

All this came back into my mind as I looked at the old man 
before re and heard his question: “You remember Pepita, 
my poor Virgin Warrior?” 

Sagan became of Pepita?”’ I asked as I nodded in the affirm- 
ative. 

_The old man took a puff or two at his cigaret and settled 
himself, as I could see, for another of his stories. 

“You made the acquaintance of my daughter at the time of 
that visit. I do not believe that you have a pleasant recollection 
of her. It is useless to make excuses—the same thing happened 
to many people. It wasn’t so much that she was rude. She was 
just incapable of a smile or of a pleasant word. She was always 








grim and unfriendly to men. She could not have been other- 
wise even if she had wished to be. 

“Her hand was often asked in marriage by young actors in 
our company, but she always refused. 

““T cannot endure any man but you, papa,’ she used to say. 
‘T shall never marry.’ 

“T believe it was one of those rejected lovers who gave her the 
nickname of the ‘Virgin Warrior.’ The sobriquet could not have 
been more apt. Her hatred of men was the proof of her austere 
virtue. And as to the warrior part of it, I know more about 
that than anyone else. 

“These unfortunate traits kept Pepita from becoming a great 
actress. I am not speaking just as a proud father when I say 
that she had more talent than Rosalba, more talent than any 
woman with whom I ever acted during my whole career as an 
artist. But then—there you had it—that cold, unfriendly scowl, 
that hard, monotonous voice, which could express only anger 
or vengeance on the stage. 

“With all her defects, however, the last years that I spent 
with her, though the years of my decadence, seemed pleasanter 
to me than the days of my glorious youth with Rosalba at my 
side. After I saw you that time, we made a tour from theater 
to theater through Chile and the republics of the Pacific coast. 

“T say from theater to theater. Asa matter of fact, we avoided 
towns where there were real theaters, for such places showed 
less and less interest in us. The heyday of ‘Don Mariano’ as 
they called me was passing rapidly. My name meant nothing 
to the youngsters of the new generation. Styles had changed. 
Musical plays were the rage now, or dramas given with preten- 
tious scenic efiects. And we—we were so poor! 

“The young men of the big towns would come the first night 
to give the women in our company the once over. But the 
mere sight of my Pepita would throw them into a cold chill. 
You remember her! Pretty dark, perhaps swarthy even, but you 
wouldn’t call her ugly, would you now? Especially her eyes! 

“No scarecrow, by any means. And in fact many men felt 
the charm of her youth, and her rather unusual personality. 
But there you are again—her disposition! That girl carried a 
cuff in her right hand, and she would produce it at the slightest 
provocation. 

“So, in order not to starve to death, we kept to the more 
out-of-the-way towns, without regard to whether they had 
theaters or not. We set up our scenery in tents, in the yards of 
so-called hotels, in public squares, even among the wigwams of 
semi-civilized Indians. Wherever there was a group of people 
big enough to make a crowd, there the Fonseca company went, 
on mule back, in carts, in boats, afoot. 

“But even on these routes through the back country, we began 
to meet an enemy, a fierce competitor who, as time went on, 
worried us more and more. Wherever we went, and no matter 
how fast we went, we could feel him behind us, catching up 
with us, coming to meet us, barring the roads ahead—the 
moving-picture man! 

“The moment moving-pictures became almost universal, 
people everywhere seemed to look upon us in a new light. The 
luxurious settings, the magnificent costumes, the handsome 
actors and actresses to be seen on the screen drew attention to 
our poverty and to the absurd makeshifts to which we had to 
resort to improvise a show. Believe me, Doctor, the movies 
caused me—and others like me—much bitter suffering during 
the last period of my career, though, thanks to the resourceful- 
ness of Pepita, I managed more than once to get out of deep 
holes. 


“+r 7-OWEVER—to keep to the point—going in this way from 
IH place to place and avoiding cities which for us meant high 
expenses and probably trouble, we came at last to play in one of 
the least populated districts of Venezuela; a district which be- 
longed to that country politically, but which, because of the dis- 
tance from the capital and the lack of adequate means of com- 
munication, was governed by a presidential nominee who exer- 
cised an absolute authority. 

“This governor changed, naturally, with every revolution. 
The one who happened to be on top when we got there was a 
fellow by the name of Urdaneta. 

“Now this Urdaneta was not a bad sort, as such people went. 
He was tall, dark, handsome, a great man with the ladies, and an 
invincible machetero, as they say, handling his machete in a duel 
like a most accomplished swordsman. Brave as a lion, generous 
toward his friends, overbearing toward those under his authority, 
relentless toward his enemies, Urdaneta was given to all amuse- 
ments that had a touch of cruelty. He (Continued on page 135) 
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ELL, it just don’t 
seem real. Every 
couple minutes I say 
to myself: “Jimmy 
Kerrigan,” I say, ‘do you grasp 
where you are? You're in a 
twenty-dollar suit of rooms in a 
big, swell hotel in Marine City, 
and your wife’s down in the base- 
ment barber’s havin’ her a hair- wee 
cut. Your wife, Jimmy! W-i-f-e, met Ss 
wife! From eleven days ago, and j i aa he 
you got the minister’s receipt for i ; 
it. So in the spite of all you ever 
said, fella, you’re a benedictine!” 

Then I light me up another it 
good Havana rope and kinda let 3 
the facts drain in me. It just don’t 
seem creditable. Because as far 
back as when I was a kid, the one 
thing I wasn’t gonna do was to 
get married... 

When I was a kid, they was 
seven of us, of which the old man 
was a cop, and ma was his wife, 
and my four sisters. The old man 
was a cop till he got back home. 
From then on, he was the hen- 
peckedest cuss you ever see. Why, 
the same day pa went down a 
a dark cellar, all alone by himself, 
and shot up Black Sam, the Har- 
lem Killer, and two different 
other dinges, why, that selfsame 
night he wasn’t in the flat more’n 
ten minutes before she hat him 
shellin’ green peas with a checkered 
apern on him. 

“You big fat lazy lout!” says 
ma. “Come and tell me you’re 
gonna get a recommend for a 
Commissioner’s medal for bravery? 
What good would a medal do us, 
kindly please say!- I bet them 
coons was asleep, anyhow—elst 
they was doped! Whyn’t you go 
get you permoted with more pay, like you had common sense?” 

“Well,” says the old man, “if you hadn’t only slammed the 
door on the lieutenant, that time I was took sick and he come to 
see me, and like to mash his thumb off, maybe I’d hat a chanst.” 

“Huh?” says ma. “Twit me with that again, would you? 
Why’d he come in his plain clothes, then, for? Didn’t I tell you 
I mistook him for the collector on the piano?” 

Well, my sisters was all quite pretty, but when I’m along about 
ten, I see where Kathleen, which is the oldest, raises fury and 
jaws pa and ma and bats we other kids over the dome, but she 
turns all buttery so soon’s her beau shows up, who was a book- 
keeper in the gas-plant. So she takes and marries him, but a little 
while later he chucks up his job and sails off on a fruit steamer 
for a purser. And the next one to grab off a man was my sister 
Sarah, but in about six months he slank around like somebody’d 
put the black curse of Shielagh onto him. 
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QUI see where she was quite different than other girls. So 
I say: ‘‘What say we go have us a lobster for lunch?”’ 


“Jimmy,” the old man says to me one day, “I’m kinda worried 
all the girls take after your ma.” 

“Well,” I says, “then why is it I don’t?” 

“Well,” says the old man, “maybe it’s because your ma hat 
five teeth pulled out that year,” he says, “so she wasn't quite 
herself.” 

I hat quite a slue of aunts, too, which was the same kinda 
picnic. I mean, they use to be a brag in the family that said 
where no lady in our family’d ever slung a dish; but you take it 
from me, they’s more ways to bust a camel’s backbone than 
loadin’ straw on him. And the more different women I see, 
and what fakes they was, the sourer I get on the whole tribe, 
so I ain’t hardly fourteen when if you waved a girl at me, it was 
like the red flag to a bull. 

Well, that winter my sister Aggie gets married with a little 
runt that owned him a delicatessen; and that spring, when the 
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“Well,” says the old man, 
“why not a plumber? One, it 
pays good. Two, they ain’t 
much women in a plumber shop. 
And you go out onto a repair 
job and the lady of the house 
wouldn’t never hand you no lip, 
or elst you could quit cold, and 
all the plaster’d fall down, or 
the water’d back up, or some 
other way to get even. So she 
don’t never hand you none of her 
lip. And I know a _ plumber 
might give you a try.” 

I says: “Will you ast him, 
pa?” 

So in a couple weeks I was 
helpin’ in a plumber’s on the 
West Side, of which ma skinned 
off three beans a week for my 
board and lodgin’, me not bein’ 
old enough yet to make a clean 
break. I lugged the tools, and 
went back to get the ones we’d 
forgot, and lit up the torch, and 
handed the solder, and pa was 
dead right. We didn’t take 
anythin’ off nobody, specially 
women and children first. 

But when I got home, they 
was always ma and my sister 
Clare, and sometimes they was 
Kathleen and Sarah and Aggie, 
and sometimes they was a gang 
of aunts. I use to bog down in 
my own room and read me a 
book I bought, all about plumb- 
in’, and if the walls’d been nine 


oo Cas CCESY OX TE CUE Oc feet thicker I wouldn’t been 


neighbors ring in the alarm, it was on pa’s beat, so it was him 
that hat to pry this runt out of the show-case, and the row was 
all about some new rags that Aggie wanted for eighty dollars, 
which was Aggie all over. But that night pa and me both 
toosted on the down-stairs steps, ma bein’ up above. 

_ “Listen, pa,” I says, “I’m fifteen and a half, and big for my 
size, and next week I get me my public-school certificate, but 
between I and you, I couldn’t crash into the High with a dose 
of dynamite. So what I want to know,” I says, “is what’s the 
best trade without any women in it.” 

_ “Why, Jimmy,” he says, “I kinda thought you was satisfied 
in the chain-store you was a cash-boy in these last two summers.” 

“No, pa,” I says, “they got too darned many frills in there, 
and I got enough of ’em to last me for as many lifetimes as if I 
was a couple of cats. What elst would I do, where I wouldn’t be 
hagged the gizzard out of me with ’em?” 


bothered so much by the clack. 

—_— Well, like I said before, I was 
quite sizable, so the fellas in the 
shop use to guess where I was 
older than I was. 

They’d say: “Listen, Jimmy. I got the cutest little friend you 
ever see. And she’s got a friend she says is just as good as she 
is. How about a few jazz?” 

I’d say: “No, thanks. Jazz as much obliged.” 

Sometimes they’d get sore. They’d say: “Oh, you think 
you’re too good for us, Jimmy?” 

Then I’d stall. I’d say: “That ain’t it, fellas. But I gotta 
go take care my sick widow and our orphant babes.” 

And in the meanwhile, I learn me quite a little lot about 
plumbin’. 

Well, just the same, by the time I’m seventeen it got to bea 
holy nuisance how to duck the girls. I mean, I don’t bounce no 
flower bouquets at me, but the way they was always underfoot, 
and the slush they got off, why, it was fierce. 

They’d say: “Oh, Mr. Kerrigan, I’m so perfectly thrilled to 
meet you! Say, Mr. Kerrigan, didn’t I see you dancin’ at we 
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Harlem Dreamland? No? I bet you 
dance like a perfessional hoofer, anyhow. 
Oh, I don’t mean I’m just one of those 
frothy kind, but a little clean, innocent 
pleasure five or six nights in the week— 
that’s just life, ain’t it? Mom practically 
has to force me to it, though—she says 
I need to reduce. Straight goods, do you 
think I ought? If she didn’t—well, be- 
tween me and you, I adore domesticated 
things, too. About fifty-fifty.” 

Well, I told ’em in Simon-pure Eng- 
lish I didn’t never dance and all that, 
and the movies hurt my eyes, but they 
wouldn’t never believe it. I hat to shoo 
‘em off like they was bloodhounds. It 
was fierce. 

And then one day the boss tells me to 
come in the office. 

He says: “Jimmy,” he says, “you 
been here two years now, and you been 
a good worker. But the main thing, 
Jimmy, is where you don’t cruise around 
nights. You go home to your family, like 
any boy would do if he was brought up 
good. By the way, Jimmy,” he says, 
“what do you do home nights?” 

“Well,” I says, “three nights a week 
I read the Plumbers’ Manual, and the 
other nights I dive in among the mattress 
all that sooner.” 

“Fine!” he says. ‘Now, look here, 
Jimmy. I got a cousin in Geigerville, 
Pennsylvania, that’s a manufacture of 
plumbin’ fixtures. He’s only little now, 
but he’d grow, and he writes me he 
wants a combatant young man to learn 
the business from the ground up.” 

“Yes,” I says, “that’s how we most 
generally installs it, anyway.” 

“T been payin’ you sixteen,” says the 
boss, “but this would begin with twenty. 
I wouldn’t mention him any the other 
boys around here, because it’s Geiger- 
ville, which is mostly Wops, Hunks, 
Fardowns and Hunyaks, without no 
girls to speak of, and it’s forty miles to 
Philadelphia, or three hours by the train, 
but my cousin—he’s Roy Geiger—he’d 
treat you right, and it’s a openin’. 
Want to think it over?” 

“Sure,”’ I says, “‘if it’s as male as all 
that, I’d think it over.” 

So I go home, and my sister Clare’s 
havin’ a peach of a fight with ma, and 
they called names and so on, and along 
about then Clare’s new steady, which 
was a automatic riveter, come in for 
supper, and in a secont Clare was smooth 
as soap, and she come set on my knees, 
which I knew was to heat up the riveter, 
this bein’ the first time she done it since 
the last beau beforehand, and if I’d 











hat my nerves with me I’d of dumped 
her on the floor, only I didn’t. 

Anyways, I hat the chanst to chin a 
little to the old man, which we done wile he was washin’ up. 

“Jimmy,” says the old man, “you grab it. But you better tell 
your ma wile Clare’s beau’s still there. She wouldn’t be libel to 
blow up,” says pa, “or Clare might loose her strangle-holt on this 
new one, and that’d make five.” 

So at supper I sprung it on ma. 

Well, ma was quite rabid, but she couldn’t say much or elst 
the riveter might smelled a rat and choose some other mother- 
in-law. And after he’d went, me and pa took turns till we got 
her more calm down, and the upshot of it was I take the job in 
Geigerville. 

Well, it was a swell little layout, and I was right to home from 
the minute I hung up my hat and coat and collar. And I rented 
me a nice little room with ellum trees in front. Of course, I hat 
to go through the mill as per usual before the fellas got on to me, 
mg it didn’t take long. 
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@,"‘Don't be so stingy,” I says to Nairne. ‘‘Take 


Somebody’d say: “How about a young party t’night, Jimmy? 
Got a couple stenos—hot stuff.” 

“Nix,” I'd say. ‘Nix, no and nope.” 

They’d say: ‘‘Aw, come on, Jimmy—be a good scout.” 

, I'd say: “Thanks, but you got the wrong number; the party 
you want is Buffalo Bill.” 

So by and by they leave me be, and the girls in the factory 
—they wasn’t only a few anyways—stop perkin’ up their eye- 
winkers at me, and from then on I mosey along fine, especially 
with this Geiger, who was the boss. 

Right from the gong I don’t feed him no prune-juice, but I 
slip him all the knocks I ever heard, and when I can’t think of 
no more knocks, I’d make ’em up in my own head, and then I’d 
go see Mr. Geiger, and we'd gas. So after a couple years, I’d 
give him quite some ideas on different gadgets, and me and @ 
draftsman had worked out quite a few elegant bathrooms. 
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three men between me 
and Works Manager. 
But then Mr. Geiger 
comes down sick, and 
the super quits, and a lot 
more with him, all gonna 
fight in the army. And 
that left us kinda short, 
specially where we hat a 
deal with the Audience 
Department in Washin’- 
ton for some materials 
forthe war. Well, I was 
all red-hot to leap into 
arms myself, but Mr. 
Geiger he teases me to 
hang on, or elst what 
would the other boys 
have to fight the war 
with? 

“Well,” I says, ‘“‘it 
just seems to me like I 
ought to take a crack at 
them foreigners, like the 
rest of the crowd.” 

So then along comes a 
major from the Audi- 
ence Department, and 
Mr. Geiger tells him I’m 
a key industry. 

“That’s easy,” says 
this Audience fella. 
“Look here, Mr. Kerri- 
gan, you’d stay in Geiger- 
ville and rush through 
our contracts or elst I’d 
have you induced in the 
army as a private and 
assigned right back here 
anyhow, which would 
lose you most of your 
income, and the collar’s 
dain uncomfortable, 
and it’d be the same 
identical job.” 

So [hung on. I mean, 
uniforms ain’t all they 
is to this life, anyhow. 
Look at pa. 

Vell, then we boomed. 
We turned out material 
for the war like it was 
water, and Mr. Geiger 
held sick, so I kinda got 
to be a_ personality 
around the old shack. 
And people kept leakin’ 
in from the Audience 
Department, and they 
was always fed in Gei- 
cer’s house, so I hat to 
buy me a_ full-dress 
tuxedo with a boiled 








the girl places and air your wad. And talk some mush. They eat it alive.” 


“Jimmy,” says the big boss, “how is it you dig out all these 
crack-a-jack schemes for bathrooms?” 

“Well, Mr. Geiger,’ I says, “maybe it’s kinda jealousness. 
Me, I was nine years old before I ever got washed all over except 
in a set-tub.” 

_So Mr. Geiger got attracted by me, and he told me I better 
sign up for one of these courses where you get educated by mail 
in your own boardin’-house, and I did, which was a godsend 
for the evenin’s, and I learn me most as much as if I’d went to 
the High. And he boosts my wages till I’m drawin’ thirty a week, 
and sent back presents to the family. 

And when I got my vacation I went and spent a couple days 
at the flat, too, but nothin’ hadn’t changed much, except pa 
was permoted to be a roundsman, so a couple days was enough. 

Well, when the Germans was suckers enough to suck we 
Americans in their war I was gettin’ forty, and they was only 


shirt, of which a friend 
of mine in a gent’s fur- 
nisher’s learned me how 
to tie my tie, and I bought me a book on etiquette, and I got 
away with it pretty good. 

Well, by the time we win the war, every pay-day I hat a hun- 
dred berries crowded on me, and I’m entitled the Assistant Works 
Manager. So I’m settin’ there in my private coop when Ryan, 
the Sales and Advertisin’, and Barton, the Treasurer, comes in 
with their eyes buggin’ right out of their heads. 

“Jimmy,” they says, “the boss has.croaked! His house just 
telefoamed!”’ 

Well, that was quite a jolt. So we shut down the plant, and 
we go over and wire to a florist in Philly for a swell big blanket 
of blue violets which says on it in white ones: “Gone to rest— 
From the Executive Staff.” But the day afterwards, I got a 
jolt was twicet as hard. This Mr. Geiger, who was a old batch 
and didn’t have no kin that was even clost enough to him to get 
excited when he was sick, had willed (Continued on page 196) 
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@‘*Luce, don’t do this—don't!’ Hattie 
pleaded. ‘‘I won't have you away from me 
like that.”’ ‘‘I can’t stand it,’’ said Luce. 


The Story So Far: 


T WAS by the oldest feminine trick in the world that Hattie 
Murker captured young Luce Dorrit as a husband. Luce had 
yielded to the mood of a romantic moment, and then thought 

it was his duty to marry Hattie. The marriage was ill-assorted 
and Luce soon came to hate his wife, though he tried to keep 
his hatred buried and “play the game.” 

Hattie was an ambitious and inordinately strong-willed 
woman, older than Luce. She ran her farm well, with the help 
of a half-witted and repulsive brother, Bert. But she had 
loved too well a man named Mons Torson, a violent and likable 
character who had been Luce’s best friend until his marriage. 
Revenge, perhaps, had been her motive in marrying Luce; that, 
and a desire to show the gossiping community in the little prairie 
town of Loyola that she could have her own way. Be that as it 
may, she succeeded in tangling up three other people’s lives. 

First, Luce, the lovable dreamer, became solitary and bitter, 
obsessed with the feeling that he was only one of Hattie’s chattels; 
after the death of their young son, he had only one strong desire 
—that there should be no more children in their marriage. He 
meant to oppose Hattie in this, though it would mean a bitter 
_ conflict. 
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Second, Karen Strand, a youngster with 
great artistic promise who had been Luce’s 
companion since childhood, was conscious 
now of a great loneliness. She loved Luce; 
he loved her. In one startled, exquisite 
moment recently, they had revealed their 
feelings to each other. But they knew that 
they were held apart forever. 

And finally Mons Torson, with whom 
Luce had quarreled recently, became morose, 
brooding and unnatural. Was he respon- 
sible for the wreck of Lucian’s life? Pe 
would have liked to smash Hattie on the 
rock of his hatred. 

So the drama moved on, suppressed yet 
ready to flare out momently; watched 
with apprehension and understanding by 
only one person in the community—that 
old philosopher Doctor Muller, a true 
friend of all men and women in trouble. 

Until one night when Hattie gave a great 
party to celebrate the finishing of her new 
stone house—another milestone on the 
road of her ambition—and afterwards let 
herself go in a spasm of violent hatred against 
Luce over some trivial thing that had gone 
wrong. And Luce could only stand by 
coldly and wonder, as might a stranger in 
her house. 


1 ABO > 


HE season of bewitchment had 

come again. All the rugged colors 

of the autumn world had suddenly 

softened. Dreams walked over a 
timeless earth. Fancy hung in the gray-pink 
gossamer of the air at daybreak and at dusk 
in the low-set evening star. 

It was on days such as these that Hattie 
found herself beset by a mood of hopeless- 
ness that was almost panic. She had laid such plans, she had 
conceived such designs, she had seized her materials and had 
shaped them with such care—and to what end? She had gone 
about the ordering of her life resolutely, almost ruthlessly, only 
to find it crumbling in disorder. At the center of all her fears 
was the knowledge that her hold upon Lucian was fast slipping. 
She had done all she could to make him her own. She had 
cut him off from those influences which she had feared might 
claim him—his family, Karen Strand, Mons Torson; and yet, 
slowly, inevitably, he was drawing away from her. 

Even in the moments of her greatest stress, however, she was 
conscious of little more than a selfish need of him. She had 
probably never felt the need of his love. But Lucian was her sole 
bulwark against the community, against the evil, penetrating 
eyes of those who, for all their outward show of neighborliness, 
were ready to flay her mercilessly. 

Her lip curled as she thought of the farmers round about, and 
of the few souls that Loyola sheltered. She had been too clever 
for them, too clever and too smooth. It would mean simply 
death now to slip back into defeat, to let the perfect brittle 
pattern of her life go awry, to let them view the true, stark 
emptiness of her existence. But they should not. They should 
yet see children, her children, playing about the great stone 
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house, driving a dog-cart or riding on horseback to the 
school in Loyola, growing to young manhood and young 
womanhood and moving out into the world— the kind 
of rich prosperity through the years that was the right- 
ful heritage of a Murker. 

And always, in such moods, she turned to thinking 
upon Mons Torson. In her heart she knew that she 
had never loved Lucian Dorrit. All the love she had ever 
known had come to her during one burning summer and had been 
squandered ruthlessly one throbbing night in autumn. Where 
was the oath searing enough to set enduring damnation upon a 
man like Mons Torson? Mons Torson, who had turned away 
laughing, swearing that she had had her way with him! Mons 
Torson, who had looked into her face with those deliberate, 
yellowish eyes of his that maddened her with their scorn, and 
had told her that he was not meant for marriage! He had said 
that to her on that night in autumn among Mons Torson’s 
willows. 


ELL, she would show him yet how little her life depended 

VW upon him for its fulness and growth. Let him dig among 
his willows, let him try as he might to break their hold upon that 
accursed spot, let him labor to the end of his days to tear out the 
black memory that clung to his heart! 

And yet, as she thought of him even now, with this autumn 
night closing about her, after more than five years had passed 
since that other night, tears trickled from beneath her tightened 
eyelids, scalding, aching. She had loved Mons Torson, loved 
him cruelly, for all his brutality. 

The outside world, however, knew nothing of Hattie’s secret 
thoughts. To all who had dealings with her it seemed as if her 
personality were expanding these days, appropriating to itself 
increased powers, energies, interests. She had redoubled her 
activities in connection with the Woman’s Auxiliary in Loyola 
and had been exhorting the women of the church to “clean up 
the town,” a proposal that bewildered them at the same time that 
it won their approval because of Hattie’s enthusiasm in pre- 
senting it. Nor did she miss an opportunity to assure them 
that her life with Lucian was as happy as mortal could wish. 

During the past year her consistent, casually detailed, mild 
suggestions of the happiness of her life with Lucian had just 
about convinced the people of Loyola that complete accord 
existed in the union. Indeed, Lucian and Hattie were no longer 
the spectacular pair they had been. It was only observed that 
Luce Dorrit was “settling down” at last, that he had had most 
of his “‘smart-aleck ideas and highfalutin notions knocked out of 
him by hard, honest work,’’ and that Hattie Murker had, in 
short, “‘made a man of him.”’ If any doubts still persisted, they 
were in the mind of old Doctor Muller. 

Hattie was at this time deep in a business transaction which she 
wished to complete to her own peculiar satisfaction. Joe Finch, 
the young farmer on the other side of Blacksnake, was selling his 
land and Hattie was intent upon making it her own. She had 
complained to Lucian for days after Finch had talked with 
her and had made her an offer—she could not forego the bargain 
and she could not afford to pay the sum in cash just now. 

“Luce,” she suggested one evening just before bedtime, “that 
land north of your mother’s place—what use is it, anyway?” 

Her reference was to the barren strip of land which was all 
that Lucian had saved from his father’s heritage. 

When he did not reply at once, Hattie went on. 

“It’s a sin and a shame to own land like that when you can so 
easy get rid of it and put the money into something worth while.” 
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Lucian got to his feet and turned to go up-stairs. ‘That was 
pa’s land,” he said equably. ‘He cared more for it, worthless 
as it was, than for all the rest. It meant something special to 
him, being the first piece he got from the government when he 
came out here to homestead. I think we’ve gone over all this 
before, Hattie,’ he concluded wearily. “I won’t sell that land— 
and that’s all there is to it.’ Lucian started up the stairs. 

“Now, Luce’’—Hattie smiled indulgently—“‘let’s talk sensible 
about the thing.”” Lucian had an uncomfortable feeling, how- 
ever, that her smile only veiled her deeper determination. ‘It’s 
costing us more in taxes than it’s worth,” she argued, “‘and that’s 
something J’ve got to think about if you don’t.” 

Lucian flushed angrily. ‘You mention something of the sort 
every time you get a chance, Hattie. Don’t be afraid that I’m 
ever going to forget that this is your land, and that it’s your 
money that’s paying the taxes. It’s all yours, Hattie—and I’m 
part of it—just as much as your threshing-machine is a part of it. 
I’m not forgetting all that. But when you got me you got that 
land of pa’s with me and fs 

Hattie laughed sharply. ‘‘Don’t talk nonsense, Luce,’ she 
chided. “I had no idea you felt as strong as that about that poor 
piece of ground. It ain’t worth our quarreling about, that’s 
certain. We’ll say no more about it. I’ll manage somehow with- 
out making you sell it. Go on up to bed and I'll be along in a 
minute or two. I’ve got my bread to set before I go.” 

Lucian vanished up the stairway and Hattie set quickly about 
her work. It seemed to her that Lucian was beginning to oppose 
her in almost everything she suggested these days. She did not 
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lixe it. If he should 
grow obstinate now— 
just when she was look- 
ing to the future with 
warm hopes in_ her 
heart She would 
have to treat him with 
less indifference than 
she had done of late. 
A woman must be gen- 
tle, alluring. She must 
approach her man in 
softer guise, as if she 
were the weaker and he 
her master. Now—if 
it were Mons Torson 
she had to deal with... 


yuctan did the fall 
e plowing all alone 
now, since Bert had de- 
veloped, honestly 
enough, a _ rheumatic 
shoulder which kept 
him in the house. 
Nothing could have 
pleased Lucian more. 
He was free to remain 
in the fields until near 
starlight, and a mood 
almost of contentment 
enfolded him there. 
Here he dared let Karen 
Strandintohisthoughts, 
because they had be- 
come all at once an 
inviolable sanctuary. 
He had passed beyond 
the torment of hopeless 
hope to a kind of dream 
state of peace. He had 
come to feel, now, that 
he could go on and on, 
at the end of things, if 
Hattie would only leave 
him alone. Jf Hattie 
would only leave him 
alone! 

Of late she had been 
all tenderness,  solici- 
tude, affection. It had 
annoyed him at first, 
but it had finally af- 
fected him as little as 
her indifference had 
done. He could see 
that his absorption in 
himself irritated her. 

‘T declare, Luce,’”’ she upbraided him one evening at the sup- 
per table, “you’ve acted like a stranger in this house, though 
goodness knows I’ve done everything in my power to make 
things go smooth.” Her tone became suddenly softer, then 
clinging as she went on: “‘You’re working too hard, that’s what 
it is—isn’t it? You've got to get a boy from Loyola to help 
you with the plowing, that’s all there is to it. You're getting 
real hollow in the cheeks, I declare!”’ 

She regarded him thoughtfully for a moment, then went on in 
the low, intimate voice that Lucian always felt was deliberately 
assumed. He hated it. 

“My, I wish those women wouldn’t come tonight. Mrs. 
Tingley and Mrs. Blundell said they’d drive up from Loyola, 
it being so nice and Mrs. Tingley getting out so little. But I 
don’t feel like having them. I’d rather we’d be alone tonight.” 

She got up to go to the stove as she spoke, paused on her way, 
and came around beside Lucian’s chair. She looked down at 
him for a moment, then drew his head over against her breast. 
Unconsciously, instinctively Lucian stiffened his neck, resisted. 
Quickly Hattie released him as though she had not noticed his 
reaction and, chattering mildly, continued her way to the stove 
and set the teakettle over the fire. 

“Poor Mrs. Tingley—I just don’t know how she gets along 
” the money he gives her. Her clothes are always mended 
/ 


@.‘Yeah!”’ cackled Bert. 
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“She called you a puppy. She told you she could a 


where it shows and her hats are—years old. And just to think, 
there was a time when I thought it would be nice to be married 
to a teacher or a preacher!”’ 

Her loud laughter, harsh and unmusical, completed a scene 
that stirred Lucian with revulsion. 

He admitted to himself that he was becoming unreasonable of 
late. He could not listen to her voice, he could not watch her 
moving about the house, he could scarcely see her seated at the 
table without some feeling of discomfort welling up within him. 
Only when he was at work in the fields did his uneasiness sub- 
side to a kind of negative happiness for which he was grateful. 

Even there, of late, he had been forced to witness something 
that wounded him unreasonably in spite of all his stubborn re- 
sistance to it. Three or four times he had seen Mons Torson 
take his way through the early dusk along the road to Peter 
Strand’s place. At first he had suffered little more than regret 
that he could not visit Peter and Karen with the same frzedom 
that Mons Torson enjoyed. Presently, however, darker emo- 
tions began to surge up within him. On two Sunday afternoons 
in succession he had seen Torson go down to the Strands’. It was 
vain to pretend that he did not care. He could not shut Karen 
Strand out of his heart. He could not curb this new hatred of 
Mons Torson. There were days in the fields when his thoughts 
threw him into torment that was little short of madness. 





married a man. Mons Torson, she meant.” 


It was.in such a mood that Muller found him one afternoon 
when he drove alongside a freshly plowed field in which Lucian 
was at work. 

He waited, leaning against the fence, until Lucian came down 
the long furrow and turned his plow out of the soil. 

Muller regarded him critically as he left the plow and came 
toward him. 

“Trained down to the bone, I see!’ he greeted Lucian with a 
smile, but his shrewd eye saw something in the younger man’s 
face that left him uneasy, disturbed. 

“Hello, Muller!’ Lucian muttered. 
putting on weight, eh?”’ 

Muller grinned. “I always begin to worry when the crops 
have been .good for a couple of years. My experience is that 
good years make men soft. They eat too much and hire too much 
my It takes a bad year or two now and then to keep a man 

| es 

Lucian’s face darkened. “It’s a lot you know about it!” he 
exploded. “Hard work isn’t the only thing that can keep a 
man thin.” 

Muller smiled and looked at him narrowly. ‘And there are 
other things a man can train down besides his weight, Luce,” 
he remarked dryly. “A man’s got to slough off his vanity—his 
surplus pride—self-delusion—his pet fears—before he’ll ever do 


“Come to see if I was 


Lucian stiffened from head to foot. 


anything worth talking 
about in the world.” 

Lucian leaned heavily 
against the fence and 
looked back along the 
furrow he had just 
completed. There were 
times when Muller’s 
philosophizing was a 
little more than he 
could bear. 

“T thought you would 
come to that—sooner or 
later,” he observed 
wearily. “Why don’t 
you come right out with 
it and ask how we’re 
getting on over there 
behind the stone walls? 
That’s what you want 
to know, isn’t it?” 

Muller’s brows drew 
together as he stared 
at the face of Lucian 
Dorrit. Things were 
worse, then, than he 
feared. He fumbled 
about for something to 
say, but Lucian began 
to speak before he could 
find words. 

“What you waat to 
know is whether I’ve 
grown up—or just been 
swallowed up. That’s 
it—isn’t it, eh? You’re 
just as curious as the 
rest of these cattle 
around here—Blundell 
and Melham and Mert 
Naley—and all of them. 
You’re no better than 
the rest!” 

Scarcely knowing 
why he did it, Muller 
turned away slowly, 
without a word, and 
started toward the road 
where his old team was 
waiting. He had gone 
only a few steps, how- 
ever, when Lucian 
turned upon him in a 
fury. 

“Where are you go- 
ing?” he demanded. 

Muller turned and 
looked at him calmly. 
“T can’t talk to a man in that mood, Luce,” he replied. 

“Don’t be a fool!’’ Lucian hurled at him. Muller slowly re- 
traced his steps. ‘Don’t you see what’s wrong with me?” Lucian 
asked, when they were face to face with only the fence between 
them. ‘Don’t you see—my life has stopped—dead!” 

Muller cleared his throat uneasily. “Luce, my boy,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘you’re too young for that—yet. It would be bad 
enough for me——”’ 

“What’s that got to do with it?’’ Lucian interrupted. “A 
man is never too young to go through hell. I thought I’d seen 
as much as I could stand when I saw her in a temper one night— 
about a month ago. That woman would kill, if she thought it 
would do any good. If she thought she’d get anything out of it.” 

“You mean—it has come to—to a show-down, then?” Muller 
asked. ‘She has demanded——’”’ 

“Not yet. I wish she had! It would be all over with then— 
one way or another. I’d be through.” 

There followed a long silence between them, Lucian gazing 
along the even furrows of the black field, Muller letting his eyes 
wander aimlessly over the far reaches of the prairie. 

“Luce,” the doctor said presently, “have you ever faced fairly 
the question of just why you let yourself in for this? Why did 
you marry Hattie Murker?” 

“There are things a man doesn’t talk (Continued on page 131) 
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LESH is no longer weak along Broadway’s meandering 

mile. It has such robust strength that for the past six 

months it has packed the theatrical temples of art from 

proscenium to back rail. It filled cabarets and night 
clubs as they had never been filled before. 

The bedroom farce shockers of a few years ago were pink tea 
affairs compared to Broadway’s latest orgy of fleshly fare. 

The world spins on. Those who sheepishly circled the town 
in other days to see Little Egypt’s “special midnight perform- 
ance’’ on the circus lot sat in the front row this season marveling 
at Little Egypt’s modesty. 

Broadway in a single spurt became a phantasmagoria of 
pink flesh which reached a startling ‘climax in the famous back- 
stage party in which a naked girl is reputed to have bathed in a 
tub of wine in full view of a surprised and rather distinguished 
gathering. 

Almost every girl-and-music play had its nude spectacle. 
There were “living curtains’—naked girls raised and lowered 
on glowing back drops. Nude ladies fairly dripped from pon- 
derous chandeliers. They splashed in fountains and leaped from 
trap-doors and out of surprise boxes. 

They ambled amiably across the stage with unblushing in- 
souciance. They indulged in pleasant banter with orchestra 
leaders. They swung out over the audience in rose-garlanded 
swings. 

And Broadway responded to “form.” 

Famous Dumb Doras with property smiles whose conversa- 
tional eloquence was encompassed in such dazzling epigrams as 
“Ain’t that perfectly dandy?” were—if divinely formed—elevated 
from $35-a-week posts in the back row to $500-a-week jobs as 
modern Eves—w th special billings, personal press-agents and 
often names in lights. 

All they had to do was leave clothes in the dressing-room and 
walk upon the stage. Three actually contracted pneumonia and 
one was left with a pulmonary lesion that inspired her to observe: 
“All I got out of fame was a tent in Arizona.”’ 

Girls whose sum total of publicity netted the brief personal 
in the home-town paper, “Miss Lena Jones left today for New 
York to study dramatic art,” awakened to first-page notoriety 
that left them stunned. 
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Acres of space were allotted to them. Pasts were uncovered. 
Beatrice de Voe was discovered to be Maggie McCorkle and was 
pointed out in cafés and received dubious glances along the 
street. Frantic parents rushed from Long Horn, Kentucky, 
Doodleville, Iowa, and other way points to snatch their daughters 
from the whirling vortex. They thought they were studying 
Sort.” - 

This sudden dip of the Rialto into living pornography is one 
of the most amazing of all phenomena of that ever amazing 
section. Nobody took “the stitch in time.” And before the 
professional reformers and pious pulpiteers realized it the Broad- 
way “strip party” had sunk far below the level of the back-lot 
cooch show. 

Where the theater left off—no pun intended—the cabaret 
took up the idea and improved upon it until one flung a scream- 
ing red banner across its portals reading: ‘You Don’t Need 
Your Opera-Glasses Here—The Girls Are Only Five Feet Away.” 
And disgusting photographs au naturel conveyed what might well 


- have been left to the imagination. 


The cabarets, facing the usual summer desolation, buzzed with 
new activities. Some even quit selling surreptitious drinks. 
They didn’t have to take that chance. Cover charges were 
doubled and tripled. And the town, pop-eyed with curiosity, 
stampeded there. 


IDNIGHT and after-midnight performances became as 

wantonly libidinous as those the slinking guides drag 
yokels up Parisian side streets to see. Old rams, ripe for the ether 
cone, gobbled up the ringside tables. And there were curtained 
alcoves for the timid. The street that whips the universe had 
found a new thrill. Broadway nights became a daze. * 

As an indication of the depravity it is related that in one of the 
cabarets a couple of innocent young honeymooners from the 
out-country had wandered in for dinner. 

The show began and with the arrival of the soup the furious 
flush of a blushing bride had paled to the dead white of an 
onion and she was carried out feet first to an anteroom for 
restoratives. 

In the theater it was amazing how swiftly the proverbial 
“bead and a smile” costume thinned to just a silly grin. It all 
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came like lightning—without warning. 
And in the space of a week wherever you 
saw an S. R. O. sign you were more than 
likely to see shameless nakedness. 

The customary nebulous flash of 
pedestaled “‘living statues’ was sup- 
planted by nonchalant groups of stark 
nudity apparently as unconcerned as an 
East Side gangster is after his latest 
hold-up. 

INot a spot-light was dimmed and one 
of the more audacious entrepreneurs revealed a completely un- 
dressed chorus of ten in the full glare of the calcium and 
naively billed as ‘““The Lady Godiva Ensemble.” 

In all the town’s history of theatrical daring nothing quite 
equaled this latest Broadway “skin game.”’ One cabaret owner 
admits making a clear profit of $80,000 in nine weeks. 

Several musical shows expiring of sheer inanition and headed 
for Cain’s theatrical: warehouse were puffed into theatrical 
— overnight by deftly adding a touch of nudity here and 
there. 

To such ridiculous depths had the theater sunk that a Bowery 
burlesque house which has for years featured auctioning off chorus 
,irls’ garters put a sign out front announcing: 


EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION— 
A FULLY DRESSED CHORUS GIRL 


_ There were sporadic arrests, but with recourse to temporary 
Injunctions from legal interference and the resultant publicity 
the producers merely smiled while they tripled receipts at night as 
well as at the special matinées. It was a grand little clean-up and, 
as Broadway says, no foolin’. 

It is not quite fair to say that this recent wave of indecency 
was confined solely to the so-called musical shows. The eminent 
George Jean Nathan has recently compiled a | st of sixty-seven 
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@Already Broadway is begin- 
ning to yawn. Cabaret 
diners do not even look up 
from their soup as undraped 
ladies prance by their tables. 


attractions on Broadway during the past year that 
had as their compelling theme almost every peccadillo 
and abnormality—from the trifling amorous adventure 
to incest. 

Ths Fairness also requires the observation that despite 
, the incredible filth there were quite a number of de- 
lightfully clean plays that endured for long runs. 

It was about twenty years ago that a single blas- 
phemous epithet in Clyde Fitch’s otherwise decorous 
drama “The City” cluttered up the aisles with swoon- 
ing ladies, but this season a landlady brazenly labeled 
Madam Goddam revealed the blowzy inmates of her Shanghai 
brothel under the guise of art and scored a smashing success. 

Most of the so-called straight dramas were mere erotic excita- 
tions of a nature that would, I believe, if essayed by the movies, 
have wiped Hollywood off the map. 

There were ten plays featuring those lisping hybrid lollipops 
who have hitherto been mentioned only in the vaguest manner 
in psychopathic tracts. 

The few feeble protesting hands that were raised were unable, 
of course, to stay the avalanche of smut. Play juries were futile. 
Police interference aided the producers. The solution came, it 
appears, in permitting the producers to overdose the public with 
filth. It worked. 

The Broadway orgy has spent itself already. As I write the 
street that lives for thrills is beginning to yawn. Cabaret diners 
often do not look up from their soup as undraped ladies prance 
by their tables.’ 

Curiosity is becoming cloyed ‘and even Ziegfeld, who coyly 
admits he started it all with the living tableaux in his endeavor 
“to glorify the American girl,” turned hastily from the theatrical 
“flesh-pots.” He put ankle-length costumes on his beauteous 
chorines and trim limbs that peeped from billowy folds of lace 
were sheathed in silk. And then, quite naturally, Mr. Ziegfeld 


notified an expectant press. we 



























































@, ‘He's dozing now,"’ said the nurse. 
“I'm to call the doctor at four.”’ 


66Y¢ T’S TERRIBLE! It’s going to be hotter than yesterday.” 
Marcia said, panting. She softly kissed the tumbled hair 
of the little girl in her lap, and stretched an arm to lower, 
by a few more inches, the shade of the kitchen window. 

“Tt’s something awful!’’ her mother whispered. 

Mrs. Hart was large and stout, grizzled, her face like an old 
Indian’s, in the heat. She lifted the damp folds of her chambray 
dress from her breast with curved forefingers and thumbs. 

“T declare your clothes stick to you!”’ she said. 

“Mother’d take it for you if- she could, Jean,’ Marcia mur- 
mured to the child. Jean continued to cry silently, her face twist- 
ing. ‘There was a great clumsy bandage about her head; Jean 
had one of her abscesses, in her left ear. ‘When this horrid 
thing breaks we'll do as kind Doctor Reese told us, and leave the 
nasty walnuts alone, won’t we, Jean?” her mother said tenderly. 
— ee repeated Mrs. Hart, fanning herself. 
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“We got them at Ann’s house—and we torgot,” 
Marcia murmured in an exculpatory singsong. But 
Jean was not ashamed; she was past shame. She had 
been in pain since three this morning. And now it was 
three in the afternoon. 

“Did you take it again?’”’ Mrs. Hart asked, jerking her 
head backward toward a bedroom door. 

Her daughter’s face grew even more pallid. She shook 
her head. 

“What’s the use, mama? It was a hundred and 
three and four-tenths when the doctor was here this 
morning. You can feel by touching him that it’s no 
better.” 


older woman said apologetically. 

“Well,” Marcia assured her lifelessly, “it hasn’t.” 
She kissed Jean’s mahogany curls again; her usually 
pretty little happy Jean, with her face all fat and glazed 
from tears now, and that disfiguring bandage on her head! 
“Mother’d take it for you if she could, darling,’ she 
murmured again. 

“My Lord, ain’t it hot!’’ said Mrs. Hart. 

There was twilight in the kitchen, brightened now 
and then when the drawn shade ballooned like a sail 
and sent odd, submarine flickers of green and white about 
the walls and ceiling. 

Marcia put Jean down, went noiselessly into the bed- 
room. She came back to take her rocker again a minute 
later; only shrugged and sighed in answer to her mother’s 
anxious look. 

“Asleep?” 

“No, he doesn’t really sleep. She—the nurse—says he 
gets some rest. Sort of moaning and tossing. I put my 
hand in his little neck—he’s burning up.” 

They sat silent. Jean got into her mother’s lap again, 
her hot little body sending a wave of warmth through 
Marcia’s whole being. Mrs. Hart moved to the sink, 
filled a glass from a white-ware pitcher in which ice 
clinked, drank, and offered the others a drink. 

“Put the ice card out?” 

“Yes. He’ll be along about four.” 

“Tce-water only makes me thirstier,”’ Mrs. Hart ob- 
served presently, fanning again. 

“T know, mama. But you can’t drink it out of the 
faucets; it’s lukewarm,”’ Marcia protested automati- 
cally. 

“Goodness, ain’t it simply broiling!” ejaculated the old 
woman, in a hot silence. 

“Tt’s awful. Would you lie down and try to get to 
sleep, Jean?” Marcia asked the little girl solicitously. ‘Would 
you take a glass of nice cold milk? She doesn’t want any- 
thing but her mummy,” she said pitifully, kissing Jean’s wet 
little temple. 

The blazing day bombarded the window like an attacking 


* force. Hot air puffed in, as from an oven. The sink and sink- 


boards, and the table-top, sometimes dark and wet for days 
together in winter, were white and dry today. The very dish-rag 
was dry and stiff. 

Occasional motor-horns sounded thickly in the silent ‘street. 
Far off, as there had been through yesterday’s burning hours 
and the merciless heat of the day before, there was a distant 
metallic rattle of thunder. 

“T’ll bet folks drop dead in the streets today, all right,’’ said 
Mrs. Hart. 

Marcia’s eyes went to the bedroom door, and her lip trembled. 


Hot! 


“T thought maybe it might of gone down a little,” the- 
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“Tt makes it so much harder for him,” she whispered. 
“He’s fighting so hard!” 

“T thought the idea was that if we got this nurse 
daytimes, you’d get some rest,” the older woman said. 

“J can’t rest, mama. Ah, you poor little thing -——” 

The last phrase was for Jean, who began to move 
about the kitchen with jerky steps, both hands holding 
her head. She was whining softly, like a little animal, 
“Qo-00-000!” 

“Just remember that it will break, darling. The 
doctor said it ought to be only a little while now ae 

“Qo-00-000! Oo, mummy!” 

“T know, darling.” 

“But think how much sicker poor little brother 
is,’ the grandmother said. 

Marcia had returned again from the sick-room. 
She sat down, wiped her forehead. Heavens, what a day! 

“Tf Graham does fire Jim, what’ll he do?” asked Mrs. 
Hart after a while. 

“Oh, I don’t know, mama. Get another position, I 
suppose.” 

“T don’t know where else he’d get sixty a week in this 
town.” 

“Well”—Marcia was wearily undisturbed. “We can 
manage, I guess.” 

“T never heard of a feller speaking so roughly to a 
nice boy like Jim!” 

“Weather, perhaps. Jim said he was like a crazy 
man with a sun headache.” : 

“You’d wonder,” said Mrs. Hart innocently, “that Jim 
would stand for it.” There was a pause; Marcia flushed, 
but she did not speak. “But I guess Jim thinks, what 
with the doctor and nurse and all, that this is no time to 
make a change,”’ she said. 

Her daughter, wincing, glanced again at the bedroom 
door. “I’m not thinking of the money part!” she whis- 
pered. 

Mrs. Hart’s face softened; her tone was repentant. 
“Well, I guess none of us do,” she admitted. 

“Mother’d take it for you if she could,” Marcia 
mumbled, in the ear of the writhing child she held tight 
in her arms. “I'll ask Doctor Reese to lance it,” she 
burst out suddenly. “We can’t stand this!” 

Jean began to cry aloud; was brave, was still. 

“My goodness, I never knew such weather!” 

“Tt’s awful!” 

The nurse came out for some fresh water. ‘Maybe 
you folks get used to this weather, but I’m from Oregon!” 
she said. 

“This is unusual. My mother was just saying so. Is he— 
he’s just about the same?” 

“He’s dozing now. I’m to call the doctor at four.” 





Seven o’clock. Rain pouring down in buckets, in rivers and 
fountains, ever the jaded world. Gutters spouting, leaves 
tossing, village roofs smoking; windows opened to the cool airs. 

The nurse gone. Buster flat, cool, asleep in his crib. Jean 
flat, cool, sound asleep on the kitchen couch. And three persons 
noiselessly eating supper at the kitchen table. 

A homely, gaunt old woman with a face like an Indian’s; a 
plain, pale young woman with disheveled hair; a tired young 
man with glasses. More iced tea, Jim? More eggs, mama? 
Their faces utterly peaceful as they whispered in long relaxed 
silences, Graham was decent, was he? Decent? He couldn’t 

nice enough, apologetic enough. 



















































GHeavens, what a day! ‘‘We can’t stand 
this!’ Marcia burst out suddenly. 


And when had the baby’s fever gone down? Just at five. 
And Jean? Oh, poor kid, she had been all right earlier than that. 
“T s’pose we'll forget all this, Marcia, as we have other things.” 

“T s’pose so, dear.” 

Silence. Deepening cool dusk in the kitchen. The clinic 
thermometer in a glass on the sink, with the frying-pan, the cut 
loaf and the knife. Jean, asleep, was still wearing her shabby 
little shoes, her small face, still streaked with tears and perspira- 
tion and dirt, infinitely pale and peaceful. Ice clinking as it 
melted and slipped in the tea glasses. The life-giving rain 
splashing, dripping outside. 

“Golly, I wouldn’t like to live through today again, Marcia. 
I’m broken. I feel as if I’d never move again.” 

“Never mind. It’s over now, Jim,” the wife said. 

“Sech is life,” said the old woman. She drew a long, deep 
breath. ‘My Lord, wasn’t it hot!’ she murmured. Fe 
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O THE Cardinal, closeted with the Lamotte, who was 

administering her usual soothing syrup to a much per- 

turbed mind, entered Boehmer, now hopeless of all 

good and grown desperate as the weakest of animals 
may grow in defending its one poor life. No longer had majes- 
ties, eminences and countesses any meaning for him, and he spoke 
out from his whole heart at last and with passion which rendered 
him eloquent. Words poured from him in a torrent of lava, 
and the Cardinal, stupefied, heard from the lips of a man so far 
beneath him in rank, furies, distrust and suspicions which left him 
speechless, while Jeanne de Lamotte’s fixed, searching gaze never 
wavered from Boehmer’s face. 

“T have been wickedly wronged and robbed, and the persons 
who did it shall suffer if they were the highest in the land. What? 
The Queen refuses to see me—me to whom she owes a fortune? 
If she were fifty times a queen I will have my rights.”’ He 
shouted this, standing flushed and raging by the door, as if un- 
willing to trust himself within. “The time has gone by when 
honest persons can be treated as canaille and sent to the Bastile 
when they ask their rights. Nothing shall hinder me from seeing 
the Queen, and so you may tell her. I tried my best just now and 
failed.” 
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A last gleam of wisdom kept him from mentioning Madame 
Campan’s advice that he should see de Breteuil. Or it may have 
been blind rage, for of Madame Campan herself he had spoken. 

“Naturally!”’ put in the Lamotte, swift and alert. ‘Since you 
were warned that she would not see you on any pretext, you have 
only yourself to thank for whatever goes wrong now. I myself 
returned only yesterday from Versailles and to me the Queen 
declared plainly that if pressed she would deny ever having seen 
the necklace or having had any dealings at all with Monseigneur. 
Why you cannot have a little patience, God only knows! You 
will ruin all concerned and do yourself no good. What will your 
word be against hers?” 

What indeed? Boehmer was well enough aware of that, and 
for all he knew or cared—the Countess might be speaking the 
truth so far. The Queen might be implicated and deny all. But 
more and more was it forced in upon him that here and from 
his Eminence and his Countess he would get no good, for in them 
he began to fear he knew not what, and that he had but wasted 
time with them. To Breteuil! There was the only hope of any 
light in the darkness. But not a word of that to them. 

Roused and steadied by Jeanne’s words, the Cardinal at last 
broke in. “Madame is right, Boehmer. You have done a mad, 
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The Queen's look shat- 
tered the Cardinal's 
house of cards. “‘I see 
plainly,” he gasped, 
“that I have been duped.”’ 


a terrible thing in going to Madame Campan without consulting 
us. She is the Queen’s woman and no more, and certainly not in 
her confidence in any way. Sheer madness! What horrors 
may it not bring about if the Queen cannot silence her!” The 
sweat-drops stood cn his forehead. He turned furiously on 
Jeanne. “I warned you that this canaille should never have heard 
the Queen’s name, and you said you would stand guarantee for 
his honor! And this is your reward and mine!” 

“Perhaps I did not rely so much on his honor as his fears,” she 
answered with pale, tight lips. “It is a brave man who drags the 
Queen into an open scandal and above all when she has trusted 
herself to him. Well, Monsieur Boehmer, and what do you pro- 
pose to do next? Ask her Majesty’s pages what they know about 
the necklace? Or suggest that the King has it in his pocket? 







My course is clear, Monseigneur. 
It is to go at once to Versailles 
and warn the Queen and do my 
best to avert the harm this fool 
has done.” She flashed a lightning 
glance at him. 

Even Boehmer was shaken for 
the moment. If she were a trick- 
ster, could that have been her atti- 
tude? If her story were true, 
fierce wrath with his meddling was 
exactly what she must feel. If not 
true—could she dare? He hesi- 
tated. She saw it. And the 
Cardinal’s belief in her was com- 
plete. ‘She pounced on her ad- 
vantage. 

“If we are not all to be ruined 
together, listen to me. Give me 
a few days for the Queen and I 
will fly to Versailles and bring her 
to reason. She must consent now 
to see Saint-James, and if she 
does the money will be in our 
hands at once. Certainly the first 
payment and possibly the whole— 
straight down—and that would 
finish it. Oh, imagine the folly of 
this Boehmer! She refused to see 
Saint-James because she would not 
have another in the secret, and he 
goes to Campan! You will get 
your money, monsieur, sure 
enough, but you will do well to 
leave France for a time to avoid 
the anger of the Queen. J know 
her. This time on the day I name 
meet me here and I will have the 
money in my hand—but not the 
Queen’s pardon! No, not that. 
She and I must concert what is to 
be done with Campan. 

“And for you, Monseigneur— 

this day week is the Feast of the 
Assumption and you are to offici- 
ate at Versailles. Afterwards ask 
to see the Queen. I know she 
thought delay best, but I believe 
in my soul the time is ripe for a 
meeting now, and that she will 
bless you afterwards. If you dis- 
place de Breteuil, as I fully expect, 
you can arrange to complete the 
money for the necklace directly 
you are in power. Have Campan 
arrested. I shall speak of that 
today with the Queen.” 
L The line she took was nothing 
~ less than masterly, and they an- 
swered to it. She was magnifice:t 
as she looked from one to the 
other, her dark eyes sparkling, 
every muscle of her face tense with 
will and intelligence. Her acting 
had always this merit at least— 
that it carried herself away as well 
as her audience. Yes—that was 
how she would have spoken, looked, 
acted, had she been indeed the Queen’s friend and Boehmer the 
pitiful poltroon she called him. She felt the part to her finger- 
tips, for if ever there was a woman of imagination, Jeanne de 
Lamotte was one. In her garret she had dreamed, and for the true 
dreamer to realize his visions is always a certainty. The diffi- 
culty is to make others realize them also, and failing that—the 
dreamer wakes. 

But she was magnificent. She swept the Cardinal off his feet; 
she utterly bewildered Boehmer for the moment. 

“Tf I consented to wait one day more, madame——” 

“You may consent or not as you please. A few days was what 
Isaid. If I can undo your work in that time or ever, it is much, 
and I scarcely dare expect it. I go to the Queen!” 

The Cardinal was on his feet instantly—hope reviving. . 





GFrightful assertions were made by Jeanne at the Cardinal's trial, and 


He cast glances of scorn on Boehmer, who retreated to the 
wall, bowing as she swept out. 

“Will you be guided by my advice?” she asked de Rohan, turn- 
ing her head proudly over her shoulder as she passed him. 

“Tn all things, my dear Countess, in all things!” 

“Very well. And if I have any special news or warning to give 
you, I will send a mounted messenger from Versailles. Ask at 
my house. Otherwise, act as I said.” 

“But, madame,” stammered Boehmer, “I was told—Madame 
Campan said her Majesty was at Trianon.” 

“Fool! She is returning for the Feast of the Assumption!” was 
all the Countess vouchsafed as the door closed behind her. 

Her carriage waited at the door and in a moment she was 
bowling swiitly towards her own house in the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine. The mask dropped instantly from eyes and lips, but 
not a quiver showed fear. As a matter of fact she was not 
afraid. She had known the explosion must come, though even 
she could not predict when and how, and was prepared as far as 
possible. She had some time since arranged for a berlin and 
horses to be at her door at the shortest notice night or day. As 
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they dashed along, she ordered the man to go that way and 
scribbled a word or two to be left there. 

“At my door in one hour, For Versailles,” it said. 

For Versailles. That was in case de Rohan or Boehmer should 
have her watched. It would confuse the trail prettily. 

Her own carriage had orders to be in readiness to take her toa 
reception next evening at the house of Beaumarchais, whose 
“Marriage of Figaro” and “Barber of Seville” were filling the 
air with witty and ironical sedition which the Queen in her 
madness had laughed at with the best not so long ago. An ex- 
cellent joke indeed! But sparks even of wit are best avoided in 
a powder-magazine. z 

Arrived at her house, Jeanne strolled in with the easiest air 
imaginable. There were only two women; the man, hired for 
grand occasions, was not on duty. She called her maid. : 

“Finette, I must be at home until eight o’clock in the evening. 
Why should not you and Louison have a holiday until six and go 
to the matinée of ‘Le Mariage de Figaro’? You never saw any- 
thing so amusing in your life, and I have tickets for you. But be 
in as soon after six as possible, for I must be dressed for the 
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though her lies were disproved again and again, enough survived to ruin the Queen. 


soirée of Madame de Guéménée—that is, if my bad headache 
will allow me to go. No, no thanks. You know it pleases me to 
give you pleasure.” 

Sparkles and smiles all round. 

_ “She may be an adventuress,” said Finette to Louison as they 
tied on their rose-wreathed shepherdess hats in poor imitation of 
the Queen’s. ‘But she’s a good fellow all the same. I never 
knew her out of temper since I’ve been here, and she does treat 
her servants like flesh and blood when all’s said and done.” 

In a quarter of an hour they were out of the house, and Jeanne 
surveying her line of retreat with the eye of an experienced 
general. She even smiled as she heard their tripping footsteps 
down the stairs. Yes—it paid to be civil to one’s canaille of 
servants. She had proved that over and over again if it needed 
Proving, as it might today. She looked round her bedroom and 
dressing-room. A few pretty trifles lay about her, but the 
armoires and cupboards were empty. A fortnight ago she had 
told Finette that they were to be sent to a house she had rented 
near Versailles, and she had forwarded her large trunks down 
there—as Finette supposed. That they had taken a very 


different route was of no consequence except to herself. 
Now she hurriedly packed her jewels and the few garments 
left, burned a heap of papers, put on her traveling cloak, made 
herself an excellent cup of coffee and sat down to wait for the 
berlin. She counted the money in her possession while she drank, 
and with a smile. There was no need for any anxiety, even 
setting aside the loose jewels sewn into the padding of her cloak 
and in one or two other places of security. 

When she rose for a final look round, she took her pen and 
wrote these words on a sheet of paper: 

To Mademoiselle Finette: . 

I am called away unexpectedly to Versailles but shall return in 
three days . . . Do not forget to see that Madame Duport has 
the yellow silk dress ready for me to wear that evening at the 
reception of Monsieur de Beaumarchais. If I should be delayed 
beyond this at Versailles, return for answer that I am there and 
shall let my friends know directly I am in Paris again. 

She placed that open on the table in the hall, and stood at the 
window looking out and waiting. A man passed on the opposite 
side with his hat slouched above his (Continued on page 118) 
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WAS walking alone in the Count’s garden at the edge 
of the desert in Biskra, when I saw a small, slight, and 
very pretty woman with long green earrings strolling 
among the great trees, protected from the burning sun 
partly by the trees, partly by a green and white sun umbrella. 
She was followed by a little black boy dressed in a thin blue robe, 
a little boy who might have stepped out of a picture by Manet. 

It was the month of October and the palm-trees were loaded 
with their burdens of golden dates. The rich Arabs who owned 
vast pla~ tations of palm-trees were talking business and reckoning 
up their probable gains. And as I walked in that lovely garden 
I often heard the dry little sound of a date dropping on the warm 
sand of the narrow winding paths, the dry little sound which be- 
longs to the Saharan autumn. 

The pretty woman with the long earrings and the tiny black 
boy in the blue robe were only seen by me for a moment. Then 
they vanished among the trees. But not before I had glanced at 
the woman curiously, and she—not curiously, I thought—had 
glanced back at me. She had unusually large hazel eyes, I be- 
lieved, though I had not been near enough to her to be quite 
certain about that. And in those eyes I had surprised a look of 
startled uneasiness, as if her mind had said, ‘“‘Who is this man? 
Why does he come here? I don’t want him here.” 
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Yet surely I had as much right to be in the garden as she had. 
I had known and loved it for at least thirty years; before she was 
born, in fact. For I judged her to be not more than twenty-five 
or so—little more than a girl. 

As I wandered on under the densely growing trees, hearing the 
voices of the birds which sing in that desert paradise, the voices 
of the rills of running water spanned here and there by tiny 
bridges of palm wood covered with beaten sand, I wondered who 
the woman was. For this was no time for travelers in Biskra. 
And I knew most of the residents by sight. Perhaps she was the 
newly wedded wife of an officer and had just arrived at the 
walled-in barracks which stands near the mill and the public 
gardens. But she was surely not French. In the brief glimpse I 
had had of her I had guessed her to be an American. 

That garden in Biskra is not unlike a maze, turning and turn- 
ing upon itself, and presently, rounding a corner, I came face to 
face with the pretty woman and the little black boy. The path 
was very narrow and overshadowed by the fans of close-growing 
palms. We confronted each other and I took off my hat. Her eyes 
—they were hazel—looked into mine, and I saw in them an expres- 
sion which seemed to me mingled of wilfulness and helplessness. 

The narrow path we were on sloped down on each side to the 
ground where the trees were planted. I had to stand sideways 
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With a Woman Who 
Too Seriously 








G.''She’s hideous,” said 
Mrs. Van Brandt. ** Ab- 
dullah doesn't think so,”’ 
I said—and saw a flood 


of red surge over her face. 










“T have been in North Africa all the 
summer,” she said. 

And then we were walking on, at first one behind the other, 
then, when we turned into a wider path, side by side. 

, ShewasanAmerican. I knew that by her voice, a soft Southern 

. voice, and by something in her manner, her way of holding her- 

self, her way of putting on her clothes. There was an extraor- 

to let the woman pass. It seemed unnatural not to say some-  dinary delicacy about her. Her body was exquisitely thin. Her 

thing, and I made the banal remark, “There’s not much room _ wrists and ankles were fine. Her features were small, clear-cut, 

on this path, is there!”’ beautifully proportioned. She had light brown hair that looked 

“No,” she said. very soft. Her eyebrows were narrow and slanted slightly down- 

She slipped by. The little black boy followed after, his long wards from above the nose towards the cheeks. Her mouth was 

robe floating out with an absurd sort of majesty from his minute small, and she had tiny little gleaming white teeth. She was 



















body. She slipped by—and stopped. extraordinarily pretty in a thistle-down sort of way. And there 
After an instant of hesitation she said, ‘Do you know Abdullah was meaning in her, too. She looked earnest, intelligent and 
Ben Brahim?” seeking. But there was wistfulness in her eyes. 
“Yes,” I said. “I’ve known him for years.” “This charming creature from over the seas has an obstinate 
“Then I think perhaps I know who you are.” will,” I said to myself. 
She mentioned my name and I said it was mine. And she “When I first saw you,” I said to her, “I felt that you were 
added: “He told me you were expected.” startled at seeing me and not at all pleased at my venturing into 
“I arrived from Europe yesterday.” this garden.” 
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86 In the Garden of Allah—20 Years After 


“That’s true. I’ve become accustomed to having it all to 
myself. But I can’t resent_your being here.’’ She looked up at 
me. “I know how you love it and how long you have known it.”’ 

“Yes; before you were born.” 

And then I told her of my first coming to Biskra before the 
crowds of tourists had found it out, in the time when it seemed 
a very remote place, very far away, and of the fascination it had 
cast over me, and of my wanderings in the desert beyond it, to 
Touggourt and the great dunes that stretch. towards El-Oued. 
And she listened, keeping her big eyes upon*me. 

When I had done she said, ‘‘Abdullah wasn’t born then!” 

“No. But I remember him later as a small boy, ‘then as a tall 
boy, then-asa man. He knows the desert’ well. His father knew 
it before him.” 

“Yes; he knows the desert -well,’” she agreed. 

And when she said that there was a fatal sound in her delicate 
voice that made it seem heavy for a moment. 

“Do you know it well?” I asked. 

“T was in it all summer,” she said. 

I was amazed. ‘You could stand the heat!” 

“Yes. ‘But a good part of the time I was fairly high up.” 

“In the Aures?”’ 

“For a while. And I was at Bou Saada, and Laghouat, and 
Tozeur, and Nefta, and Kairouan, and up in the hills not far 
from El-Kantara. But I call it the-desert. For it all seemed the 
desert to me.”’ Again the heavy sound came in her delicate voice. 

“Then you camped a good deal, I suppose,” I said. 

“Yes. I camped quite a lot. Abdullah managed things for 
me.’”’ She glanced at me, then added, “I’ve been over in North 
Africa for nearly two years now.” 

“So long as that!’ : 

“Yes. We came because of my husband’s health.” 

“Oh, your husband’s here!’’ I said, and I remember that I felt 
a sense of relief. 

“No. He got cured, and he’s gone back to America to business. 
But I felt I must stay over here.’’ She 
paused; then she said, “For a time.” 

And my sense of relief died away. 


Abdullah Ben Brahim was what they 
call in Egypt a dragoman and in Biskra a 
guide. During the season he was at- 
tached to a hotel. Out of the season, he 
exercised. mysterious functions in liberty. 
Once when I inquired of him what he did 
for a living when the big Royal Hotel 
closed its doors, he said in 
French—he talked French 
fluently, but with a very 
peculiar accent--‘‘I make 
little business.” 

What exactly that little 
business was I never found 
out. But at the time I am~ | ~ 
writing of he had started a café in the 
village, a place where the natives went to 
drink coffee, mint tea or lemonade, to 
gossip, and to play backgammon, domi- 
noes, and their favorite “‘ladies’ game.” 
He had put in an homme de confiance to 
look after it for him but he was there 
every day when in Biskra, and be sure he 
went over the ‘“‘takings”’ each night with 
scrupulous sharpness. 

On the evening of the day when I first met Mrs. 
Van Brandt—that wasn’t her real name, which for 
reasons any reader can guess I can’t give—after din- 
ing in my hotel I lighted a cigar and strolled towards 
Abdullah’s café. I hadn’t seen him since I had ar- 
rived in Biskra. I thought I should like to have a 
word with him. 

The night was deliciously warm. The purple- 
blue sky did not show the vestige of a cloud. The 
mimosa trees in the long alleys which stretch towards 
the station were absolutely motionless. A breathless 
hush seemed to hold the oasis. But in the distance 
dogs were barking persistently under the stars, and 
nearer at hand I could just hear a very faint sound of native 
music. 

In the open space before the Café Glacier a few people were 
sitting, sipping iced drinks and talking. Two or three French 
soldiers strolled towards the barracks. A little boy from Morocco, 
















@ Abdullah 


Ben Brahim could see turbaned heads bent over games. Some 


in bizarre red and white clothes, with bare arms and legs, and 
long; rusty, biack hair, was making a monkey do tricks at the end 
of a cord. 

Biskra! I was back once more in Biskra.. How familiar it 
seemed to me in its out-of-season dréss, hidden among its palms 
in the windless night. Its old fascination was upon me despite 
my intimate knowledge of it. And the tourists wouldn’t come 
for a long time yet. For nearly three months more Biskra would 
still be Biskra. 

I tried to recall my first visit there as a young man, my very 
first visit to an oasis. Everything in Biskra had seemed very 
strange to me then. I knew it all now as well as.I knew Picca- 
dilly, the rue de la Paix, the Corso in Rome. Yet that night I 
captured again for a little while the far-away feeling which the 
facilities of modern travel are making more and more rare. And 
I was able to imagine the effect which the very peculiar region in 
which Biskra lies might have on a romantic temperament. 

I crossed the rue Berthe and walked towards the Cardinal’s 
statue. The music from the street of the dancers was thinly 
audible to me, the old familiar drumming, the old familiar crying, 
vehement and fragile, of the pipes. Always the sameress of 
North Africa, sameness of music, sameness of monotonous danc- 
ing, sameness of shrouded listeners, shrouded starers. Can a 
desert man tire of anything? 

Yes; he can tire of a woman. 

A rather thick voice, sensuous and heavy, said in my ear, 
“Bon soir, Monsieur Robert.” 

And against my khaki riding suit brushed the dark blue em- 
broidered burnoose of Abdullah Ben Brahim. 

Abdullah Ben Brahim was at that time ‘about -twenty-eight 
years old, and he looked his full age. What exactly his origin was 
I don’t know. But though he called himself an Arab he must, I 
think, have had some other strain of blood in him. His skin was 
so dark that most Europeans would have called it black. But 
there were tints of deep brown in it. It wasn’t a blue-black 
skin, such as you see on the faces of the Senega- 
lese. He was very tall and muscular, with large, 
heavy, black eyes showing a pale yellow tint in 
their ‘‘whites,” a curved nose, rather large, and 
with a curious bend in it near the tip, thick 
black eyebrows, and a large black mustache 
spreading out to his cheeks. 

Some Arabs have a great deal of charm. I 
couldn’t see charm in Abdullah. He wasn’t at all 
an ugly man. He was stalwart, powerful, and 
carried a suggestion of great spaces and fierce, 
fiery heat with him. But his expression was un- 
smiling, sulky almost, as a rule. There was no 
lightness, no gaiety in his man- 
ner. To me there was some- 
thing grim in his personality. 
One thing I always especially 
noticed about him. He didn’t 
seem observant of you, or very 
conscious of you when he was 
with you. To me he sug- 
gested a man wrapped up in 
himself. _He was always ex- 
tremely well dressed, and his 
snow-white turban bound with 
camel’s hair was a triumph. 

After the usual greetings I told Abdullah that I 
was on the way to his café. He replied that I must 
take coffee or whatever I liked there at his expense. 
I didn’t refuse. It wouldn’t have been etiquette to 
do so as we were old acquaintances, and I had never 
been to his café before. 

Abdullah's café was quite near to the street 
where the Ouled Nails dance in Biskra. It was well 
situated, and had a big open space in front of it 
giving plenty of room for goiag and coming. Some 
rugs were spread on the sun-dried earth. There 
were the usual tables and chairs. Within the café 
burned oil-lamps. The coffee niche glowed. One 






spahis were taking coffee. A little madman in white 
was being teased by two painted girls covered with 

barbaric ornaments of gold set with heavy jewels. 
And alone by a table set on a rug sat Mrs. Van Brandt. : 
That evening my real acquaintance with the pretty little Ameri- 
can woman began. Abdullah led me up to her table and placed 
a chair for me by it, and in due time my coffee was brought there. 





















































G.‘The American lady took a little house in the native quarter. 


She was alone. 


“T told him I met you in the garden,” she said to me, as if in 
explanation of Abdullah’s calm and insouciant doings. 

And we sat there and talked in the windless night, just hearing 
now and then the voices of the pipes from the dancing houses, and 
having as background to our talk—and our lives—the dull and 
persistent murmur of the tom-toms. We talked about lovers of 
the East, about Burton and Kinglake and Loti and Farrére and 
Blunt and Lafcadio Hearn. 

And of course we talked about Eberhardt, the woman who 
loved a desert man, and who died in trying to save him from 
a flood. 

And while we talked we could see Abdullah, with his noncha- 
lant and half-sulky air, going slowly to and fro among his guests, 
greeting some of them in the dignified Arab fashion ceremoni- 
ously, sitting for a while among the spahis, watching, but without 
apparent interest, a game of backgammon, and presently having 
an apparently violent quarrel with a man in tattered garments, 


They say she came to the end of her money.” 


who looked to me like a nomad, and who was probably trying to 
“get away’’ with two coffees at the price of one. 

Abdullah Ben Brahim! 

As I watched, through our taik about men, women, thoughts 
and deeds certainly never dreamed of by Abdullah—apart from 
Loti and the Eberhardt—I felt, as I had felt many times before, 
the almost irritating apartness of myself from the Biskris whom 
I had known for so many years, who all called me ‘“‘Monsieur 
Robert,’’ and who invariably welcomed me on my return to their 
village with genuine cordiality. I spoke of it to Mrs. Van Brandt. 

“And the reason of it,’’ I said, ‘‘lies not in me, not in us’ —I 
included her with a smile—‘‘but in them.”’ 

“What do you mean?”’ she asked. 

And her hazel eyes, I thought, had a look of fear in them. 

“T mean that in their thoughts they put us away from them- 
selves. We never really touch their lives. Our nearest approach 
to their lives—I’m speaking now of (Continued on page 203) 
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NE of our modern 
developments al- 
ways gives me the 
trembles. Even 

though I have been a trust- 
tee of Purdue and honored 
by medals and degrees, 
and was head man of our 
Greek-letter society for 
two years, and have 
been given friendly 
welcome on many an 
imposing campus, I 
cannot get over 
being frightened by 
the huge and pre- 
tentious universi- 
ties of these newer 
days. The reason 
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trast the met- many a slip be- 
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spectacular incidentals of such 
schools as Yale, Michigan, Illinois 
and California with the timid pro- 
vincialism and the pathetic primi- 
tiveness of college life as I knew it 
at LaFayette, Indiana, during the 
eighties. 

When I see fraternity houses 
which look like castles on the Rhine, 
and hear 70,000 football rooters 
bellowing at one time and watch a 
parading band which has as many 
members as we had undergraduates, 
and learn that the building program 
for next year involves a budget of 
only a few millions, then I think of 
the scattered brick buildings at the 
summit of Chauncey Hill and the 



















































lights winking in the cubical dormi- 
tory, and the straggling parade to 
the dining-hall and the endless mill- 
ing of those terrified country boys and 
girls from one recitation hall to an- 
other. All of it seems most aboriginal. 

Our much esteemed alma mater was a 
wobbly experiment when I walked up the 
gravel path toward the Main Building of Pur- 
due one day in early September, 1883. I was fifty 
miles from homeand felt fifty thousand. My _ 
low soft hat had a band of watered 
sil: and a buckle on the side. 
With those details in mind 
you can supply the remainder 
of the wardrobe, the same as 
Roy Chapman Andrews can 
build up a dinosaur if he finds 
a leg bone. 

Four years later I was giving 
a one-man parade in a regalia 
which included a single-breasted 
“Prince Albert” (a most futile at- 
tempt at sartorial elegance), inti- 
mate trousers and a tall silk hat with 
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“plug hat” and a bold mustache shaped 
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Bob Jaques and John T. McCutcheon 


(above) up to one of their college ca- the dormitory and were still 





By George Ade 


yowed My Wild Ours 


like Cupid’s bow were considered the ultimate in senior stylish- 
ness. Facial adornments refused to sprout for me but I acquired 
all the other marks of upper-class distinction. 

We believed that we were collegians and we 
tried to keep alive a few “traditions,” 
even though the school was only 


ten years old when I took 
my degree and the student 
body could have been and 
was assembled into a chapel 
which was only a niche be- 
tween two walls. 
Most of the undergraduates 
who came in from the short tim- 
ber and the tall grass were 

housed in the “dorm.” Our liv- 

ing apartments were of monastic 
simplicity and all the gaieties of 
college life were regulated by a 
total absence of superfluous cur- 
rency. Board was $2.50 per week. 
Already I have told how we man- 
aged to revel in theatricals and food 
at an average layout of about forty- 
five cents a night. 

Let me tell you what we didn’t 
have. No fraternity or club houses. 
No Athletic Association and no 
teams of any kind playing inter- 
collegiate schedules. No glee-club. 
No dramatic club. No band. No 
daily paper—just a puny magazine 
that came out once a month. No 
annual book until 1889 when John 
McCutcheon nagged his class into 
getting out the first “Debris.” No 
stadium, no ceremonials, no dress 
parades. Maybe I can indicate a 
synopsis of our absolute yappiness 
by telling you that in the whole 
dormitory the only suit of evening 
clothes was owned by Shrewsbury 
Beauregard Miller of Charleston, 
West Virginia, and when he arrayed 
himself and started for the city to 
attend a “hop” we of the submerged 
class would lean out of our windows 
and hoot at him. 

Although we were still in the 
Stone Age we thought we were the 
ultimate in snappiness and sophisti- 
cation. When it came to hiring a 
band-wagon and riding out to a 
picnic on the banks of the Wabash 
or the Wild Cat and then riding 
home in the moonlight, singing 
“Upidee,” could anything, I ask 
you, have been more devilish 
and care-free and varsity? 

The old-fashioned literary 
societies gave us our only ex- 
cuse for factional line-ups. I 
was a member of the Irving 
Literary Society, named in 
honor of Washington Irving. 
Most of our members lived in 
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id in the year 1882. young and serious. 
y- 
; rival, the Carlyle Literary I was bleeding my 
vt Society, christened by some- father white in order to 
Ss. one who had happened to live a life of reckless 
10° hear about Thomas Carlyle, luxurv, but my rating 
T- held forth on the top floor of in college was that of a 
b. the opposite end of the Main second-rate pauper. All 
‘0 Building. Most of the Car- during the period in 
1e lyles were dudes who lived which T was living on 
10 in LaFayette and wore scarf- my indulgent but in- 
in pins. Gosh, how we detested digent parents I was 
to them! possessed of unsatisfied 
0 Probably it was no misfortune yearnings. I permitted 
SS that I attended a small college myself to dream of a 
a where every student was known day when I would come 
SS and sized up and rated by his as- back to LaFayette own- 
le sociates. The “literary society,” ing several suits of 
1g which we took so seriously and clothes and put up at 
‘v which gave us an excuse for reciting the Lahr House and 
n, and debating every Friday evening, drive all around 
-d was, I slyly suspect, just as good train- town and out to 
fo ing as the boys are now getting out of the Wea Plainsin 
d their participation in house-parties shiny livery rigs. 
VS and musical comedies. I think that 
I do know that many of the lads who my first days of 
1€ camped out in that dismal old dormitory self - respecting 
€ and pegged away at the nebulous curricu- happiness came 
1- lum have been useful and distinguished long after I had 
a citizens through the years which have escaped from college 
a elapsed since we visited from room to room and when I found it 
h wearing very few, if any, clothes. possible to do some- 
ig Honestly, I couldn’t begin to make you thing for those few who 
1g understand the ghastly raw conditions which had been, in the lan- 
k prevailed in a freshwater college forty years guage of Bill Nye, “good 
h ago. When I set myself to write this piece to me when it didn’t look 
for Ray Long I went to a trunk in the attic as if it would pay.” 
y and dug out of the archives a dusty mess of ‘ But I must not forget 
X- reminders of my so-called “happy days” in ee Pere) the King Tut documents 
I school. se Oa aes which I have dug up from 
gs Coming right down to it, they were not ene. 4 the tombs of the past and 
n any too happy. To begin with, I was a om ‘An.: which are strewn about the 
g dependent and I had a well-founded sus- PPA 6+} table in front of me, even as I 
in Picion that most of the relatives and all of a, write. I think I am doubly 
Il my father’s friends and business associates : intrigued (we never heard of 
of tegarded me as a risky experiment—which I The 1887 equivalent that word in the ’eighties!) by dis- 
d was. According to Newton County standards of a Jazz Party. covering (Continued on page 118) 
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Tllustrations 


by 
Dalton Stevens 


‘You are hurt!’ Marion cried. “‘What are 
you doing here? What does it all mean?’’ 


NDER the swinging lamp in the cuddy of a small two- 
masted schooner two men sat facing each other at 
the table. Bob Kenyon, black-haired, clean-shaven, 
big across the shoulders and displaying an enviable 

muscular development of chest where his shirt was open at the 
neck against the tropical heat, was a young American of perhaps 
twenty-eight or -nine; the other, Captain David Watts, master 
and owner, was a wiry, weather-beaten, blue-eyed, bearded little 
New Zealander of fifty. 

“Old Isaacs ought to be along any minute now,” said Captain 
David Watts significantly. 

Bob Kenyon thrust one hand into his trousers pocket, ex- 
tracted therefrom a little cloth sack that had once done duty 
as a container for cigaret tobacco, loosened the draw string and 
rolled three pearls of great size into the hollow of his other hand. 

“T thought you said when you sent for him that this chap 
Isaacs was to be trusted,”’ he observed. 

“And so he is,” returned the older man coolly. “That’s the 
reason I picked him out. He’s the best of the brokers ashore 
there, which may not be saying much, but it’s a safe bet he knows 
90 
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0A Story 
Bad Man of the 


Ohanghai 


more about pearls than all the rest of them put together. He’s 
been at it now fora number of years here, and I’ve never heard a 
word said about him except that he was on the square.” 

Bob Kenyon, still rolling the three pearls in the hollow of his 
hand, smiled a little quizzically. 

“Why the precaution, then?’” he inquired. 

“T’ll tell you why,” said Captain David Watts, a sudden 
grim earnestness in his voice. “It ain’t that I’m afraid of Isaacs 
except that, like every other human being, he’s got a tongue. 
If he buys the pearls, all right; but we ain’t likely to come to any 
bargain offhand tonight, and for your own sake it ain’t a wise 
thing to have anybody know where they’re kept in the meantime. 
We're partners in ’em in a way, but my share is small compared 
with yours according to the bargain when you staked the schooner 
for the trip, and, except for this little bit of byplay, I ain’t 
going to have it any other way than that they stay in your 
possession—and right in your pocket, which is the safest place 
for ’em, provided everybody thinks they’re somewhere else! 

“T’m an old-timer here, and you ain’t even been ashore yet, 
and I know what I’m talking about. The minute the word’s 
out, it’s a question of keeping your weather-eye skinned. The 
lagoon’s filling up with pearlers coming in and some of ’em as far 
as morals go don’t belong anywhere except in Hell. There’s a 
British Resident here and native police and all that, but——” 
He ended with an expressive shrug of his shoulders. 

“All right, then,” said Bob Kenyon quietly. He pushed the 
pearls across the table. “I must say it seems a little unnecessary 
to me—but go as far as you like.” 

Captain David Watts picked up the pearls, opened a locker 


and took out a leather wallet. He placed the pearls inside the - 


wallet, returned the wallet to the locker and closed the locker 
again. He nodded his head in self-approval. “Now,” said he, 
“Jet’s go up and take a look-see if he’s coming.” 

Bob Kenyon rose from his seat and followed the other up the 
little companionway to the deck, and for a moment both stood 
at the schooner’s rail staring out over the black, mirror-like, un- 
rippled surface of the lagoon. But there was no sign of any ap- 
proaching boat. 

“What the devil’s keeping him!” exclaimed Captain David 
Watts impatiently. 

“Oh, it’s early yet,” said Bob Kenyon unconcernedly. “It’s 
scarcely eight o’clock.”’ He pointed suddenly to two or three 
little dots of light that came from the windows of a house high 
up on a hill and almost abreast of the schooner’s position. 
“What place is that up there?” he asked. 

The question was apparently irrelevant to Captain David 
Watts’ thoughts. He answered with a grunt: 

“That’s the British Residency—Colonel Willetts’s place.” 
And then: “Confound that man Isaacs!” 

Bob Kenyon made no comment. He was still staring at the 
lights on the hill when Captain David Watts, after an impatient 
turn or two along the schooner’s deck, finally halted again beside 
him at the rail. 

“Look here!’ said Captain David Watts abruptly. “A thing 
like this don’t happen in the lifetime of a hundred men—one pearl 
maybe—but not three of ’em. You're a rich man tonight. What 
are you going to do with your money?” 

Bob Kenyon’s eyes shifted from the lights on the hill to the 
rugged, honest face beside him. He brushed his hand across his 
forehead as though, fogged, he sought to clear his mental vision. 
“Why, I don’t know,” he said slowly. “To tell you the truth, I 
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haven’t thought much about it—sort of all in the day’s work, © 


you know. What would you suggest?” 

“Settle down and get married,” replied Captain David Watts 
promptly. “Yes, and”—his seriousness became suddenly mel- 
lowed by a quiet chuckle—‘‘blimy, I’ll show you the girl! You 
see those lights on the hill you were asking about? Well, there’s 
a girl for you! As fine a looker as ever you clapped your eyes on 
is Marion Willetts, and none of those new fancy notions about 
her, either! She’s the kind of a wife for a man—kept the Resi- 
dency going like one o’clock for her father ever since her mother 
died five years ago, and——”’ Captain David Watts stopped 
abruptly as a low hail came across the water. ‘“What’s 
thate’” -. 

The hail was repeated. And now both men, staring shoreward, 
made out the white figure of a man on the sandy beach of the 
point near which, at the extreme end of the bay and away from 
the town, the schooner was anchored. 

“That'll be old Isaacs now,” said Captain David Watts in a 
puzzled way. ‘‘But it’s blamed queer! He’s walked out from the 
town instead of taking a boat.” 

“Well, you know him and I don’t,” said Bob Kenyon, “so 
you’d better take the dingey and fetch him aboard. I'll take 
him back, and that’ll be turn about; besides, as I haven’t been 
ashore yet, I’d like to stretch my legs and take a look at the town 
when this business is over.” 

“Right you are!” agreed Captain David Watts and, hurrying 
aft to where the dingey floated astern, pulled the boat alongside 
and clambered in. 


OB KENYON watched the other for a moment; then, his 
B elbows on the rail, his chin cupped in his hands, his eyes fast- 
ened and held on the window lights on the hill again. So Marion 
Willetts had never married! Of course he had supposed that she 
was somewhere here on this island, but that had had no bearing on 
his coming. She would never know he was here. He would see to 
that. Besides, when he had seen her last, five years ago, he had 
been Mr. John Hingston—he was Bob Kenyon now. Why 
hadn’t she married? She couldn’t have cared—not that much. 

His hands, clenching, bit into the folds of his cheeks. Well, 
he had cared, and—God help him!—he still cared. But he 
hadn’t come here to this island expecting to torture himself with 
the might-have-been—or to sell pearls either! He broke into a 
sudden low, mirthless laugh. The pearls! There seemed some- 
thing mockingly ironical in the fact that stupendous luck of 
this kind, which he neither needed nor cared about, should come 
his way when luck of another, if grimmer, sort had persistently 
eluded him for five futile years. 

He roused himself, conscious that he was still staring at the 
window lights on the hill, as the splash of oars alongside warned 
him that the dingey had returned. And then a moment later 
Bob Kenyon smiled to himself in the moonlight at the sight of a 
curious little personage who came trailing forward along the deck 
in the wake of Captain David Watts. The man was bent-shoul- 
dered and stooped as he walked; he had a patriarchal beard and 
wore sun-glasses; his white duck suit had long since lost any claim 
to intimacy with the wash-tub; and his head was crowned with an 
oversized pith helmet, also incredibly dirty and much the worse 
for wear, and which, obviously to keep it from resting on his ears, 
was cocked a little askew, giving him a ludicrously jaunty air. 

“Bob,” said Captain David Watts, “this is Mr. Isaacs. Mr. 
Isaacs, this is Bob Kenyon, my partner in this deal.” 


G‘‘No, I am not hurt,’ Bob 
blurted out, his brain in a tur- 
moil. This was really Marion! 


“T’m glad to meet Mr. Isaacs,” said Bob 
Kenyon pleasantly, shaking hands. 

“Humph!” grunted Mr. Isaacs un- 
graciously. “Well, I'll tell you right now, 
young man, I don’t like this business.” 

Bob Kenyon, taken a little aback, stared 
at the other; but before he could speak, 

Captain David Watts interposed quickly. 

“He says,” said Captain David Watts, ‘‘that our crew of black- 
skinned rascals, that we let go ashore and warned to keep their 
mouths shut, have been talking. So Mr. Isaacs walked.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Bob Kenyon. 

“You don’t, eh?” said Mr. Isaacs crustily. ‘Well, I think I 
can make it clear. The whole town is buzzing like a hornet’s nest 
over your pearls. I don’t believe for a moment you’ve got any- 
thing much out of the ordinary, but the town does—the things 
have grown to the size of hens’ eggs already. I'd be as likely as 
not to get my throat cut before morning by some I could name 
ashore, if I was seen coming out here tonight and ’twas thought 
I’d got your pearls.” 

“Let’s go down to the cabin,’ 
placatingly. 

He led the way. The others followed. Mr. Isaacs sat down at 
the table. And then Bob Kenyon, leaning negligently against a 
bulkhead, smiled again as Captain David Watts produced a 
bottle and set it down in front of the visitor from shore. 

“T don’t drink,” said Mr. Isaacs testily, “and you know it.” 
He shoved the bottle away. ‘Let’s get down to business. I 
suppose what you’ve really got is worth maybe somewhere around 
twenty or thirty quid or so!’ He jerked his battered pith helmet 
back from his forehead. ‘“‘Well, well!’’ he ejaculated impatiently. 
“Let’s see em! Let’s see those pearls! I want to get back.” 

“Twenty quid!” repeated Captain David Watts with a quiet 
chuckle. ‘Oh, right-o!” He opened the locker, produced — 
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suggested Captain David Watts 





‘You are accused,’ said Colonel Willetts, ‘‘of the murder of Captain David Watts.”’ 


wallet, and from the wallet took out three pearls. These 
he laid on the table in front of Mr. Isaacs. ‘Well, there you 
are!” 

Mr. Isaacs did not move, he made no motion to pick up the 
pearls, he simply sat and stared at them; but there was a sudden, 
sibilant little sound as Mr. Isaacs sucked in his breath. 

Captain David Watts hung eagerly over the table. Bob Ken- 
yon, watching, lighted a cigaret. 

And then Mr. Isaacs adjusted his amber-colored sun spectacles 
and picking up the pearls one at a time, examined each in turn. 
Finally he pushed the three of them away from him and with a 
shake of his head leaned back in his chair. 

“T can’t do any business with you,” he said bruskly. 

Captain David Watts wiped his forehead with his sleeve. 
“What’s the matter?” he said hoarsely. “I know they’re good.” 

“That’s the matter,” said Mr. Isaacs. “They’re too good for 
a little island broker like me. I’ve never seen anything like them 
before. I tell you frankly I could not even value them. They’re 
worth thousands of pounds.” 

“Well, make us an offer,”’ suggested Bob Kenyon. 

Mr. Isaacs shook his head again. “I haven’t got money 
enough,” he said. “I’ve got to be honest with you. The run 
of pearls that are brought in here from the surrounding islands 


“This 


are one thing—these are another. I haven’t got money enough, 
and all the brokers here put together haven’t got money enough 
to buy them.” 

Captain David Watts laughed boisterously. “What did I 
tell you!”’ he exclaimed gleefully. 

Bob Kenyon whistled softly. ‘“What’s to be done, then?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Isaacs reached out for the pearls again, stared at them 
again, and once more, but with extreme reluctance this time, 
pushed them away from him. 

“Get out of here with them,” said Mr. Isaacs bluntly. “That's 
my advice. But I’m not philanthropic either, and business 1s 
business. I'll give you some letters in the morning before you 
sail to people in Auckland and Sydney who can start things going 
for you, and I'll leave it to you to say if there’s a bit of commission 
coming to me when you’ve made your sale.” 

“Fair enough!” said Bob Kenyon promptly. 

Captain David Watts gathered up the pearls, replaced them 
in the wallet and returned the latter to the locker. ‘“Aye,”’ he 
agreed. ‘And no more than proper, I say.” 

Mr. Isaacs stood up. “‘All right, then,” he said. 
back.” 

“I’m going ashore,” said Bob Kenyon. “I’ll take you.” 


“T’'ll get 





15 all some ghastly mistake!"’ Bob cried. 


He followed the pearl broker on deck and started aft behind 
the other toward where the dingey was made fast. Half-way along 
the deck he glanced back. Captain David Watts was just emerg- 
ing from the companionway. A moment later the other joined 
him, and, as Mr. Isaacs clambered over the side into the dingey, 
Bob Kenyon felt the wallet pressed into his hand. He pocketed 
it with an amused smile. The old skipper was as fine a chap as 
ever stepped—but at times, perhaps, a bit old-womanish. From 
the day the pearls had been found Captain David Watts had 
steadfastly refused any share in their custodianship. 

“Tm going to turn in,” said Captain David Watts. “Good 
night, Mr. Isaacs, and many thanks to you!” 

Bob Kenyon dropped into the dingey, shipped the oars and 
began to pull away from the schooner. 

“You don’t want to be landed at that point again, do you, 
Mr. Isaacs?” he inquired. “I’m rowing over to the town.” 

Mr. Isaacs grunted his affirmation. ‘“There’s plenty of places 
on the beach in front of the town to land without being seen. 
Just keep away from the rest of the schooners on the way in, 
that’s all.”’ 

“Right!” said Bob Kenyon, and settled down to the pull 
across the lagoon—and some fifteen minutes later the two men 
parted company on the beach. 


From the beach Bob Kenyon made his way to the road 
and presently found himself in front of a rambling two- 
story wooden structure; every window alight, which from 
its sign proclaimed itself to be the Southern Cross Hotel. 
Up and down the street there appeared to be a number 
of other edifices of similar nature. He began to stroll 
along. 

He spoke to no one, save to return an occasional good 
night that was flung with easy camaraderie in his direc- 
tion; but into each man’s face he looked, not offensively, 
but steadily and with a disarming smile as he passed by. 
It had become a habit of long standing. 

And then Bob Kenyon began to enter the various bars. 
But though he ordered much he drank little. He scanned 
the faces at the bars and at the gaming-tables that were 
invitingly easy of access. At the end of an hour, appar- 
ently a little unsteady on his feet, he found himself again 
in front of the Southern Cross Hotel. He stepped inside, 
looked around a little owlishly, lurched toward a table 
in the corner that was shadowy-in the ill-distributed light- 
ing from the oil-lamps, subsided somewhat heavily into a 
chair and ordered a gin and tonic. The drink, though it 
was surreptitiously spilled upon the floor, appeared to be 
the last straw in his fight for ‘sobriety, for presently he 
sprawled across the table, his head down on his out- 
flung arms. 

The long bar was well patronized. There was constant 
coming and going. No one paid any attention to the lone 
figure in the corner. 

Bob Kenyon’s face, hidden in his arms, was hard-set 
as he watched. Somehow it was different tonight from 
all the nights that had gone before. Tonight there were 
two faces instead of the one that usually visualized itself 
before him. Tonight there was the face of a girl, a 
sweet, wistful face, and hair, when the sunlight was on it, 
like glinting gold, that kept rising before him, living its 
way into his life again. And she was here. He knew 
where she was. 

He half raised his head—and let it drop again. He 
snarled savagely, contemptuously at himself under his 
breath. Had he not promised himself that if he came to 
this island here he would.not torture himself. with memo- 
ries of her? Hers was-not therface he sought; it was the 
face of a man he searched for amongst those faces there 
at the bar, as he had searched at other bars, in other 
islands, in the lowest iholes of: vice below the equator, 
along the water-fronts of. the shipping centers from 
China to Honolulu~—a face with a-close-cropped bullet- 
head, with thick, sensual ‘lips, with slightly slanting eyes, 
with a complexion. that was. darkened with a tinge of 
Malay blood—the face of Shanghai Jim. 

Bob Kenyon’s white helmet slid a little farther over 
his forehead, covering his eyes still more as he watched. 
It was six years since he had seen that face—a year after 
his elder brother’s strange disappearance in Bombay--— 
and he had not even known then that his brother had 
been murdered, much less that he had more than once 
stood face to face with the murderer himself in the person 
of Shanghai Jim. And then, after a year, when he had 

given up hope of ever solving his brother’s disappearance, he had 
made a trip home to New York via England, and in England had 
met Marion Willetts, who, though her father was the Resident of 
Illola, was on a visit to what she too called “‘home’’—as all outpost 
families of the Empire called the motherland. They had seen a 
great deal of each other in a very little while. 

He had returned to Bombay—and then that strange sequence 
of events; the murder of a young Englishman committed and 
brought home to Shanghai Jim; Shanghai Jim’s flight and disap- 
pearance; the night that he, Bob Kenyon, had listened to the 
tale of his brother’s murder told by Shanghai Jim’s “runner,” 
Dublin Mike; his meetin gagain with Marion Willetts as she 
passed through Bombay on her return to Illola; and his own 
arrest. 

Bob Kenyon’s face was as white as the pipe-clayed helmet 
on his head. Everything had culminated—and ended—that 
night. He was left with only one aim, one object, one desire in 
life—to find Shanghai Jim. 

And so he had searched for Shanghai Jim, and the years had 
gone by without sign or trace or vestige of the man. The man 
might be dead. How did he know? No, Shanghai Jim was alive 
—not here perhaps—but somewhere—somewhere on this side of 
the world, because the chances were a (Continued on page me 
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PON my wrists were bonds; other 
cords fastened my ankles together; 
and on my forehead was a bump 
whose size I could estimate only by 
rubbing my head gingerly against the pillow of 
the bed on which I lay. The room was dark 
and as I lay there—I knew that it was useless 
to struggle against my bonds; they’d been too 
well secured—I peopled the darkness with the 
characters who had played such great parts in 
my life these recent weeks, visualized the events 
whose climax found me a helpless prisoner. 

What a finish to Berry Baline! To be the 
prisoner of Candish—ah, perhaps Candish 
was dead! Surely, before something or some- 
one had rendered me hors de combat, I had seen 
him stagger. One of my shots had gone home, 
then, and perhaps the Chief was dead. Cer- 
tainty of that fact would sweeten everything else. 
I could follow him almost cheerfully into the 
grave. 

Only—there was Minnie! What had happened 
to her? Had Candish’s men shown any mercy 
to my little gamin,;*the bravest pal a man ever 
had? Spaghet’, for all the beating I had dealt 
out to him earlier in the day, liad been present 
at Paul’s restaurant. I hadn’t seen him, but 
I had heard Minnie cry his name in warning to me. What ven- 
geance would he wreak (might he not already have wreaked it?) 
upon.the girl who had stood guard while I beat him to the 
ground? 

Stupidly I strained against the cords that secured me, but only 
to cut my wrists and chafe my ankles, and set my bruised head to 
throbbing. Finally I desisted, weakened by my efforts, and pos- 
sessed by a cold wrath, an icy hatred that made my captivity al 
most endurable, so gloatingly did I dwell upon revenge. As if, 
captive to Candish’s gang, I could ever gratify that most primi- 
tive emotion! 

Oddly, when I thought of Rose Parsons, it was as one thinks 
of abstractions. She had no reality whatsoever; she was a dream 
that had passed; she was the remote angel that leans from the 
Place of Grace, then withdraws. She would continue living in 
that other world from which she had adventurously strayed; 
back in her father’s house, safe, secure, her future excursions con- 
fined to little news stories that would seem tame after the one 
in which Candish had figured, I would melt from her memory as 
swiftly as snow before the warm spring rains. Perhaps, when in- 
evitable discovery of my fate came to her knowledge, she would be 
sorry for me, but only as an angel, far removed from this world, 
is impersonally sorry for the wicked down below. 

Oh, well, she didn’t matter; beautiful, brave, even reckless 
and infinitely charming, she didn’t matter. She was safe, se- 
cured by her father’s money and power. But Minnie, gallant 
little Minnie, was not safe. Perhaps she was even dead, slain by 
Spaghet’. I groaned aloud, and as if in answer to my murmur, 
the door of the room in which I was confined opened. The electric 
light was switched on. Blinded momentarily, I lay blinking. 
The identity of my visitor was made known to me by my ears 
rather than by my eyes. The evil voice of Candish spoke to me. 

“Come to yet, Baline?” he asked. 

I waited until the glare of the sudden light ceased hurting my 
eyes before I answered him. Then, before I spoke, I smiled. 

He glanced down at the sling that supported his arm. ‘That 
inspires the mirth, Baline?” he asked. 

I nodded. “I hoped you were dead, Candish,” I told him. 
“But pain is very good.” 

“You had two chances,” he reminded me, “and the best you 
could do was inflict a trifling flesh-wound.” 

“They hurt more than dangerous wounds,” I said. 
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“That’s childish,” he retorted. ‘What is my slight hurt to you, 
who want my life? Besides, if you can point at my left arm, I can 
point at your head. We are quits in this little matter, Baline. 
But in other matters, I am far ahead of you.” 

“And yet, if you released me, I might manage to balance the 
account,’’ I said. 

“You talk like the hero of a melodrama,” he gibed. ‘Release 
you? This isn’t a game we are playing, Baline. I should think 
that the life you have lived would have knocked the boyishness 
out of you.” 

“I don’t think I’ve imagined this was a game of hide-and- 
seek,” I retorted dryly. 

“But that’s exactly the way you’ve acted,” he reminded me. 
“Look here, Baline—you’re a man of shrewd common sense. 
You’ve brains, courage, daring—everything that I admire, that 
I need. That you’re rash—and no one but a rash man would 
have acted as you’ve been acting—doesn’t matter. Sage counsel 
will temper rashness.” 

“What’s it all about, Candish?” I demanded. 

“Well, you’ve seen the way I work, the way my organization 
functions.” His eyes lighted with pleasure. ‘You should see the 
morning papers. Nothing but accounts of last night’s affair, 
demands for the resignation of the police commissioner—Baline, 
I’m a national, an international figure. An anonymous figure, 
it’s true, but still—a figure. Nothing like this affair was ever 
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Q,‘What happened?’’ I asked. “‘How did 
you-—'" Rose smiled at me. Of the few times 
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I'd seen her, this was her loveliest moment. 


heard of in the annals of crime. And we got away with it— 
without a casualty, without a trace of our identity.” 

“And with the loot?” I inquired. 

His thin face creased in a thousand wrinkles. ‘‘With every 
particle of it, Baline. Millions in jewels, Baline. Think of it!’ 

“But what are you going to do with it?” I asked. 

He sneered. “I suppose you are thinking of the difficulties of 
disposal, eh? Baline, you underestimate me. Quantity does not 
bewilder or baffle me. As easily dispose of one hundred millions 
in jewels as—say—one million, as the Parsons necklace is worth.” 

Well, he was coming to the point at last. 

“Have you always been as garrulous as now?”’ I inquired. 

“My conversation seems to bore you; you have mentioned it 
before,” he said. “Oh, well, I grow old, and garrulity must be 
forgiven to the old, Baline; especially when the old are still able 
to achieve. Yes, Baline, I talk too much. But I doa great deal 
also. As you have noticed. And I expect to do more—much 
more—before I retire to that quiet place in the country to which 
all doers look forward. And one of the little things on which my 
heart is set is the Parsons necklace. You can help me there.”’ 

“Could, not can,” I corrected him. 

“We'll not stand on parts of speech,” he mocked. “Unless 
you mean that opportunity for helping me is past? Eh?” 

Ishook my aching head. “I mean, Candish, that nothing could 
ever tempt me into helping you.” 





“Sincerely spoken,” he jeered. ‘A bit clumsily rendered, per- 
haps, and maybe the words could have been better chosen, but 
sincerity covers a multitude of other histrionic faults. But men 
have been known to change their minds, eh, Baline?” 

“T’ll not change mine,” I assured him. 

“No? We shall see. At least you will listen to argument?” 

“Oh, get down to cases!’ I snarled. “One of your thugs put 
my lights out. You’ve got me here. What are you going to do? 
You won’t stick a gun in my fist and shoot it out with me——” 

“We've tried that, Baline,” he interrupted me. “At least, you 
tried it. Fortunately, Spaghet’ was present; you didn’t see him 
rush at you from the side; but he was there, and his black-jack— 
a clumsy workman, Baline, is Spaghet’. I apologize for him. 
But loyal, loyal. From the floor I’d have put a bullet through 
you, but Spaghet’, clumsy, impetuous, and owing you something, 
rushed in- i 

“And now I owe him something,” I interposed. 

“You will never pay that debt, Baline,” he assured me. “For 
Spaghet’, in his clumsy way, is very valuable to me.” 

“He saved your worthless life,” I told him. 

He pursed his thin lips. ‘Perhaps; we’ll not debate it. Though 
my own belief is that I’d have killed from where I lay upon the 
floor. But who knows? And who cares, now that the situation 
is past? But no member of my organization will quarrel with 
another member—that I will not permit. Nor can a dead man 
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seriously annoy one of my followers. And 
one or the other you must be, Baline, before 
an hour is gone.” 

I made no reply to him. What was there 
to say? It is not pleasant to be forced to 
the choice that. lay before me. And, for all 
Candish’s mildness of voice and manner, 
there was in him, or about him, that some- 
thing intangibly evil which was more deadly 
than any threat could possibly have been. I, 
Berry Baline, by choice a crook, and then by 
choice an honest man, must decide here and 
now whether to live by my first choice or die 
by my second. 

“Now, Baline,’’ Candish went on, “‘for the 
first alternative. If you join me—I will not 
dilate on your value to me; you know your 
own merits as well as I do, and you also know 
that I would not ask you to come in with me 
unless I intended rewarding you according to 
your own estimate of your merits. Moreover, 
you know by now the extent of my organiz- 
ation, my resources, my own ability. That’s 
that. 

“‘Now—for the other: you have perhaps 
guessed that I am not an idle threatener. 
You have shown a definite animosity toward 
me. You have tried to kill me as well as rob 
me. But that will be forgotten if you join 
me. If not—lI’ll waste no time on you. I'll 
kill you now.” His very brevity when he 
presented the second alternative made him 
the more deadly-seeming. For Candish liked 
to talk, and only serious purpose could quench 
his flow of speech. “‘I’ll give you ten minutes, 
Baline,” he went on. ‘‘And—while you’re 
thinking it over—don’t forget the girl: What 
you decide for yourself is decided also for her.’’ 

He gave me no opportunity to answer; he 
was through the door and it had slammed : 
upon him before I could give voice.tormy x 
pleading for Minnie. For, when I must de- 
cide for her as well as for myself, there could 
be only one decision. I must turn ‘crooked, 
must make my bargain with Candish, and 
then—well, after Minnie was safe it would be 
time for me to decide what to do about my 
own pledge. It would be given under duress, 
but still . 

But Candish was not absent ten minutes; 
he’d hardly disappeared through the door 
when he burst into the room again. Behind 
him, more venomous than he had ever been, 
came Mother Lace. 

“So you went to Mondaine Place today, 
Baline, eh? Took the girl away, eh?” 

I had been wondering where I was con- 
fined. I now knew that this room was not in 
the house at Mondaine Place. 














“But there’s yet another girl, Baline,’”’ went 





on Candish. ‘The girl you were with at 
Paul’s—bring her in,”’ he said to Mother Lace. 

The sweet-faced old woman, whose deadliness was accentu- 
ated by her old-world quaintness, left the room. 

“So, Baline, you not only got the necklace—you got the hos- 
tage too, eh? And the girl, my Rose, was Parsons’s daughter, eh? 
Her own necklace which you returned to her, eh? But what a 
fool you! To let Mother Lace go when you had her fast. Couldn’t 
you guess she’d come to me? But then—it was accident brought 
you to Paul’s tonight. Of course. Mere luck. But the Candish 
luck that never fails. And this other girl, whom I considered 
nothing but whom I took along when we left Paul’s because 
Spaghet’ insisted—well, what is she to you?” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Nothing! Yet you gave her the necklace, you were dining 
with her tonight at Paul’s!” He studied me a moment. “I said 
I’d give you ten minutes to make your choice. Did you need 
that time?” 

I shook my head. 

“T thought not,” he muttered. “A game man. Baline, how 
did you happen to break into this game? How long had you 
known Rose Parsons?” 
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“What difference would my answers make?” I countered. 

“None, I suppose. Still, I’m curious. And why the hatred 
toward me? Why want to kill? Did I stand in your light? Or 
had I hurt Rose? Well, it doesn’t matter.. But you went to 
Mondaine Place. Spaghet’ told you, of course. That’s why he 
tried to kill you, would have struck you again had I not stopped 
him. Oh, I’m not deducing this! Spaghet’ confessed, but I was 
merely wondering—aloud—if I could have deduced the facts 
without his confession. Can’t you see, Baline, my predicament? 
I have to trust men like Spaghet’; men who are useful in their 
way, but who, under fear or pain, will betray me. No thief will 
stand the gaff unless he happens to have pride, and only a gentle- 
man has pride. I need you, Baline. Together. No?” 

I shook my head again, but as I did so Minnie entered the 
room, and I knew how weak was my negative. 

Mother Lace stood behind her and pushed the girl into the 
middle of the room. Her eyes rested on me, and they were 
pitiful; but their pity was for my plight—that I knew. 

“Baline,” said Candish, “I thought, until Mother Lace 
reached this rendezvous a few minutes ago, that she was guarding 
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the Parsons girl at Mondaine Place. I intended to use her to 
make you amenable to my suggestions. But this girl will serve 
as well.  Baline, unless you agree to get the Parsons necklace for 
me , 

“How can I get it?” I interrupted him. 

“How did you steal it from me?” he retorted. “I don’t care 
how. I only know that you’ve balked me, deceived me, made a 
fool of me and even tried to kill me. You’re a brave man too, 
Baline. I admit that at the outset. I won't threaten you. I 
merely tell you that I’ll kill you. But the girl—will you see her 
die first?” 

Minnie took a step toward the bed on which I lay. “Berry, 
don t mind him. You’ve turned straight—sfay straicht. Berry, 
if you turned crooked for me, I’d not want to live. I’d want to 
die. Berry, tell him where he heads in, will you?” 

“Brave words,” jeered Candish. “But, my dear young lady, 
do you want him to be killed? Think it over.” 

“I'd rather have Berry dead, and me dead too, than have us 
both alive and one of us a crook. Is that straight enough?” 
demanded Minnie. 


There, in her newly bought finery, sweet, slim, brave, she con- 
fronted the most dangerous man on earth. I saw the admiration 


kindle in his eye. But I knew that admiration would not deter 
him from the execution of his threat. 

“Take off the ropes, Candish,”’ I said. 
Parsons necklace.” 

Candish, knife in hand, bent over me. He hesitated. 

“There'll be no betrayal. You'll bring the necklace, but--no 
police?” 

“T’ll not double-cross you,” I told him. “And you?” 

“The girl and you go free the moment the necklace is in my 
hands,”’ he promised. 

I remembered what Rose had said—Candish’s word was good. 
Well, I must rely on it; there was nothing else to be done. 

“Berry,” said Minnie, “you can’t doit. You can’t turn back— 
and not for me, Berry-boy.” 

“T dragged you into the play,” I reminded her. “Can I let you 
lose in the game?” 

“But it ain’t a game, Berry; it’s life—and death. And when 
you get playing for those things—you've (Continued on page 149) 
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OU will 

catch 

many’s 

the fly 
single which can 
either put on the 
wooden shoes, spot a 
vocal to results or 
fold ’em up with the 
old gag thing, but 
here’s an entry, 
working in one, 
house drop, which 
can deliver a tickle, 
tune or tap like no- 
body’s fault but his 
own. Meaning Ar- 
tie Owens, That Ver- 
satile Chap, who is 
murdering the cus- 
tomers this chapter at the Majestic. Artie can hoof, warble or 
clown—and how! He ties up the works in a sailor’s knot. For 
a finish he even snorts a few purple ones on a hot sliphorn. He is 
taking more bends than there are in the Snake River and with 
this boy it is not grand larceny. They were sitting up, barking 
like sea-lions for more herring, long after the flicker posted the 
next act. Artie is a healthy draw and a sure mop.” 

After he had read the words a third time, Homer V. Westlake 
rested the grubbily printed paper on his neat 
lap. There was something like awe in the 
movement with which he lowered it. 

“T knew that they lived in a different 
world than ours,’’ said Mr. Westlake, “but I 
never knew that they spoke a different lan- 
guage. Dear me!” 

“Tt is rather—ah, technical, sir,’’ answered 
a discreet voice. Jorkim, hovering over the 
tea-service. 

“Tt sounds positively criminal,” declared 
Mr. Westlake. “Are you certain, Jorkim, 
that this is the recognized journal of the 
profession?”’ 

“T am told, sir,” replied Jorkim, “that 
they call it their bible.” 

“Good gracious!’’ exclaimed Mr. Westlake. 

You might have seen, from his puzzlement 
over this review in the trade paper of vaude- 
ville, just how little of the worldling there 
was in Homer V. Westlake. Otherwise, he 
could have translated handily enough. The 
reviewer, traditionally as aloof and imper- 
sonal as a hangman, sought merely to laud the versatility of 
Artie Owens. 

In his review he stated that Owens, with no especial stage- 
setting, could not only sing and dance creditably but could de- 
liver a humorous monolog with effect. Not only that but, for 
encore purposes, he performed upon the trombone in the best 
vogue of syncopated music. The reviewer, doing only his literary 
duty, had furthermore reported that Owens had been enthusi- 
astically received and needed to employ no artifice to coax ap- 
plause from his audience. To sum it up, Owens was valuable to 
attract patrons and certain to please them. 

“And I had fondly hoped,” mused Mr. Westlake, “‘to learn 
something of how the young scoundrel is held among his own 
kind. Do you imagine, Jorkim, a sip of sherry would be amiss?” 

“Your liver, sir,” said Jorkim. 

“Oh, of course—my liver,” responded Mr. Westlake meekly. 

Jorkim had served him since Mr. Westlake’s bachelor days and 
Mr. Westlake had been a widower now for nearly ten years. 
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Jorkim had assimilated some of the restraint of the late Mrs. 
Westlake. In some things, therefore—such things as properly 
spiced tea and sips of sherry—it was almost as if the good lady 
still lived in the Westlake home, which was on that favored street 
the newspapers called ‘“‘the Gold Coast.” 

Not that Mr. Westlake had ever needed the curb even as a 
bachelor. He had disappointed his robust father by submerging 
without a struggle into his social background. In a way, Mr. 
Westlake had remained a bachelor throughout the sixteen years 
of his married life. He had acquired precise habits of body and 
thought that would have been termed selfish in a less wealthy 
man. His mind had been made up about so many things. Any 
disturbance was distressing. 

This vaudeville newspaper now! With its tickle, tune or tap. 
Murdering the customers. 

Life was closing in on Mr. Westlake. Denied the solace of old 
sherry, he sought it in the cooling tea. Comfort and courage. 

Mr. Westlake was still a bachelor. Despite even Claudia. A 
widowed bachelor at fifty, with a fortune just short of a million 
and a daughter just over twenty. 

The problem of Claudia, until this year, had been neatly 
solved by the proper schools to which she had been successively 
sent. Then the problem, a brown-eyed problem that smoked 
cigarets and talked about things, came back to the parental roof. 
She patronized Jorkim and called Mr. Westlake “old-timer.” 

Mr. Westlake had been astounded at the effrontery. No re- 
spect whatever for age. Why, he was old enough to be her 
father! Good heavens! He was her father. 

After she had been home a month Claudia 
notified the old-timer, quite casually, that 
she seriously considered marrying Artie 
Owens. 

Mr. Westlake gave Jorkim his teacup. He 
tossed the paper to the table where, con- 
venient to his reach, reposed the conserva- 
tive, correct publications of the day. The 
grubby sheet leered like a bawd in the com- 
pany of her betters. 

“Jorkim, we must act,’’ announced Mr. 
Westlake. “After all, we are a father.” 

“That is true, sir.” 

“Did you ascertain the whereabouts of this 
actor fellow?” 

“Surely, sir, you don’t contemplate calling 
on him?” 

“Precisely, Jorkim.” 

“But they are a shrewd pack, sir. De- 
cidedly immoral and knowing to a degree 
in the ways of the world.” 

“T am aware of that, Jorkim. But we will 
put them in their place. If necessary we will 
buy the beggars off.” 

“But Miss Claudia, sir? If I may suggest it, we can’t buy her 
off.” 

“T will speak again, firmly, to Claudia.” Mr. Westlake’s voice 
was resolute enough. But he had grown a shade pale. “First, 
though, I will confront this upstart. Where does he live, Jorkim?” 

“In a queer theatrical boarding-house,” replied Jorkim, ‘‘con- 


ducted by a woman who styles herself Mrs. Emily Fisher. The 


lodgings are, she was very careful to indicate, strictly for the 
profession.” 


They had expected a call from Homer V. Westlake at Mrs. 
Fisher’s boarding-house. Claudia Westlake had warned Artie 
Owens when she met him in the Mock Turtle cabaret after she had 
told her father of her marriage plans. 

“Dad was shocked, but he’s game,” smiled Claudia across the 
table. “So don’t be surprised if the old boy toddles around to 
find out if your intentions are honorable—and, if so, what of it!” 
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“Don’t you worry, sugar,” answered the gallant Artie. “He’s 
your old man and he’ll get more respeck from me than if he was 
the king of England.” 

“You must remember,” she told him, “that dad’s what they 
call mid-Victorian.” 

She patted his hand. Artie’s gallantry grew even more 
emphatic. : 

“Well, he can be that way, too,” he declared. “Although, at 
that, if he’s anybody else but your old gent and he tries to ease 
me the haughty give-outs, I would tag him in the kisser, 
regardless.” 

Claudia laughed. Artie Owens was such an interesting type, 
really. 

Perhaps Artie actually mistrusted his own pledged tolerance. 
Perhaps it was something else. At any rate, next day at Mrs. 
Fisher’s he went to Jenny Fairbank with his difficulty. Men had 
a way of telling Jenny Fairbank their troubles. But then, so 
had women. Which should be sufficient proof of the oracular 
regard in which Jenny Fairbank, good trouper, woman of experi- 
ence and understanding, was held in Mrs. Fisher’s boarding- 
house. 

Artie told Jenny Fairbank of the impending visit of the im- 
posing Westlake. Almost emotionally, he asked her to meet 
Claudia’s father in his own plotted absence; to impress upon him 
the worth of Artie Owens both on and off the stage; and to act 
generally as Owens’s ambassador. 

“It ain’t where I’m chilled to meet him personai, Jen,” Artie 
assured her. ‘But my temper’ment might get the best of me, 
with him trying to pull that off-to-the-Riviera line. You see, 
Jen, he’s what they call mid-v:ctrolian and them kind ain’t got 
any use for the perfession.” 

“Oh, one of them kind!” said Jenny Fairbank, and sometiing 
in the way she said it convinced Artie Owens that she would be 
his ally in this emergency. 

It was Jenny who broke the news to Mrs. Fisher’s other 
lodgers. She found a quorum of them in the room of Dan 
Sawtelle, king of all sword swallowers, and Minnie Sawtelle, no 
less monarchical as the trainer of a troupe of performing seals. 

At the moment, despite a mild card game being played on a 
trunk, Dan Sawtelle and Minnie were debating with some heat 
the propriety of Olaf, pet of the trained seal act, being allowed to 
share their room. Olaf, in his tank in the basement, was thought 
to be suffering from a cold. Dan loathed Olaf. 

“And I don’t care it he’s broke a fin,” he was saying vehemently. 
“The next time you bring that cross be- 
tween a fish and a fur coat into our room, > 
I’m washed up—and I quit for good.” >< 

‘“Good,”’ answered Minnie, which was £3 
not only a standard gag, but considered 5 
excellent repartee. She was about to add Fy 
the rest of it which runs: “And if you 4 
never come back, it will be too soon.” \ ts 

But Jenny Fairbank came in just then y E )! | 
and Dan was spared the double rejoinder. 

The game on the trunk top wavered and f 
then halted altogether as Jenny spoke of | 
the coming of Homer V. Westlake. [is 

“Personally, I think Artie’s got cold 
feet,” she concluded, “and that’s why i 
he’s taking a walkout. That’s Artie’s 
business. But the rest of us got to make 
this racket stand up. We got to put on 
a front for this society papa.” 

_ She was rewarded with an immediate, 
indignant response. 

“Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff at?” 
demanded Dan Sawtelle. 

“What do you want us to do—kiss 
him?” added M. Jacques LaVelle. He 
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was vaudeville’s 
premier knife- 
and ax-thrower. 

“Why don’t 
Artie go into 
his song-and- 
dance for him?” 
asked Mlle. 
Blanchette, the 
strong-jaw act. 
“He might cop 
a booking.”’ 

“Tf this Westlake party craves to 
witness me,” declared Minnie Sawtelle, 
“Jet him put down the regular give at 
the old box-office.” ~s 

“Sure, Jen,’”’ put in Eddie Dean, the 
nifty hoofer. “He may be a head-liner 
in this Society Register but I never caught his name in electric 
lights in front of any big-time house.” 

“Just tell the boy friend where we ain’t at home,” said M. 
Jacques. “We really can’t be annoyed. Deal the cards, Dan.” 

Jenny Fairbank listened patiently. For all the world like a 
lenient mother waiting for the nursery to hush. When she spoke 
again Dan Sawtelle stopped dealing. 

“Just the way I figured you to act,”’ Jenny told them. ‘And, 
what’s more, just the way this Mr. Westlake would figure you 
to act. Don’t you flatter yourselves that I wanted you to meet 
Mr. Westlake social,” she went on. “I wouldn’t think of asking 
you to behave like ladies and gents. My idea ain’t to swindle 
him.” 

Her voice suddenly changed to a confidential tone, disarmingly 
friendly. The nursery listened, as finally it always did, to Jenny 
Fairbank. 

“Listen, folks,” said Jenny. “This ain’t only for Artie Owens. 
It’s for the whole perfession. You all know how these outsiders 
think about we people of the theater, claiming where we’re im- 
moral and live worse’n tramps; where we ain’t got any more 
home life than so many alley cats.” 

“Do they really think that?” exclaimed Mrs. Fisher, whose 
lodgings were so greatly part of the professional home life. ‘The 
very idea!” 

“Well, there’s one chump going to change his notions about 
that”—Jenny’s voice was hard: now—‘and that’s this Mr. 

Westlake! It’s up to we troupers. I don’t 

want you to put on any high-hat airs—but 

whilst he’s here I don’t want any of these 

little family arguments going on up- 
eee A stairs ie 

“That’s hot,” cut in Dan Sawtelle. 
“You’d think we done nothing but argue 
around here.” 

“Shut up, darling,” Minnie responded. 

“Aw, shut up yourself,” retorted Dan 
in bright diminuendo. 

“This place is going to be like any other 
quiet home”—Jenny ignored the interrup- 
tion—‘“‘as long as Mr. Westlaké is in the 
joint. I want him tosee where us theatrical 
folkscan liveas decent and domestic asany.” 

She left them to think that 
over. They thought. The card 
game never went into its new 
m deal. acl 
ry “Ain’t it rich, though, at 

| that,” suggested Kitty LaVelle, 
=. “to hear Jen, of all parties, put 
up this ballyhoo about a do- 
mestic married life?” pan 


Both classical 


and classy. 
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They knew what she meant. 
Fairbank had been married three times. 
to a magician and to an animal trainer. 

“Don’t get catty about Jen,” reproved M. Jacques. “You 
got to give Jen credit. What it takes to hook men—Jen’s got.” 

“But the real trick, sweetheart,” said Kitty, “is keeping ’em 
hooked.” 

Minnie Sawtelle looked studiously at the king of all sword 
swallowers. ‘“Ain’t it so?” she queried, of no one in particular. 
“And why?” 

“Aw, you and that mangy Olaf,’”’ muttered her husband. 


You may recall that Jenny 
To a trick bicycle act, 


ULDA was Mrs. Fisher’s servant problem. As Jill of all 
work in the boarding-house, Hulda was proof against sur- 
prise. She rehearsed studiously under Jenny Fairbank the lines 
and incidental business required of a house maid answering the 
door-bell. Hulda’s own method was to attach the burglar chain, 
peer at the visitor and say: “Well, what d’ye want?” 

So Mr. Westlake was spared that when the smooth, reserved 
Westlake town car drove up to the curbing of Mrs. Fisher’s and 
he advanced on the portcullis of another world. 

Jenny Fairbank, ambushed behind the clotted lace curtains 
of the parlor window, watched the approach of the enemy. 

“Why, he’s nowheres near as old as I figured!’ she said to 
Grosvenor Billingsworth. ‘And he’s got a kind pan on him.” 

Grosvenor Billingsworth, the eminent Shakespearian heavy, 
cleared his throat and seated himself before a tray on which 
rested cups, a pot of tea and some sliced lemon. Jenny’s stage 
directions demanded that Grosvenor Billingsworth, acting a 
genial patrician, be discovered having just finished tea. 

“Got your lines pat?” asked Jenny, as the door-bell rang. 

“You ask that”—Grosvenor Billingsworth spoke in gentle 
reproach—‘‘of one who carries in his heart, letter-perfect, the 
complete works of Shakespeare?” 

“T only wanted to be sure,” said Jenny, “that you get your 
speech in before he gets started. I figure the one which says 
‘my dear fellow’ to the other one first—wins.” 

As Hulda opened the outer door and recited her civilities, 


Jenny heard a ploppy, muffled sound on the back-hall stairs. 


Jenny thought she recognized the damp noise. 

“Tf that’s Minnie sneaking Olaf up to her room,” she whispered, 
“at a time like this—I’llI—I’ll strangle her!” 

Then she smiled—a smile of aloof welcome. But a warm, 
understanding smile, withal. She had rehearsed that smile, too. 

Hulda, with her unwonted lace cap several degrees askew, 
strode through the parlor portiéres. 

“Mister Homer V. Westlake!” she announced. And, with a 
curtsy that was almost a salaam, she held aside the portiéres. 

Mr. Westlake was a trifle distracted by the extravagant re- 
ception. He advanced rather anxiously into the parlor and 
rather emphatically into the range of Jenny Fairbank’s smile. 

“My dear fellow!” cried Grosvenor Billingsworth. ‘By Jove, 
my dear fellow; this is an unexpected pleasure.” 

Oh—ah—thanks,” Mr. Westlake blinked. 

He certainly hadn’t been prepared for all this. It was very 
disturbing. Mr. Westlake had had his mind all made up about 
this visit. And there had been nothing in his preconception 
about a charming woman ten years younger than himself whose 
smile, however formal, was as warm as the hand-clasp of a friend. 
Nor yet was there anything concerning an affable, scholarly- 
looking gentleman interrupted at tea. 

Mr. Westlake struggled to adjust his upset perspective, found 
himself seated, somehow chummily, with the charming younger 
woman and the affable older man.. Grosvenor Billingsworth, in- 
deed, was regaling Mr. Westlake with an anecdote of Sir Henry 
Irving. ‘You knew Sir Henry?” wondered Mr. Westlake. 

“So well,” Grosvenor Billingsworth intoned, “that I congratu- 
lated him, instead of criticizing, when he modeled his Joseph 
Surface in “The School for Scandal’ upon my own interpretation 
of that lovable character.” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Westlake. 

Jenny Fairbank tactfully interrupted the reminiscence of the 
Shakespearian. She coolly reminded Mr. Westlake of the 
purpose of his visit. When he arrived, he had intended coming 
right to the point. Quite firmly. Now it seemed questionable 
taste. This was such‘a‘cordial atmosphere. Rather wait for the 
return of the young man himself. Or come some other time. 

But Jenny Fairbank insisted, quite firmly, on coming to the 
point. “You’re worried, aren’t you,” Jenny, asked, “because 
you don’t want your daughter to marry in thé&perfession?” se 

“I think it would be—ah, unwise.” Mr. Westlake strove to be 
diplomatic. Such a capable woman. 


~are-one of the happiest martied acts in vaudeville. 
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You’ re right as a church, Mr. Westlake,” said the capabie 
woman, “and I agree with you.” 

Even Grosvenor Bilingsworth blinked a little at that. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” cautioned Jenny. “I’m thinking 
more of Artie. It wouldn’t make so much difference to your 
daughter. She’s very modern, isn’t she?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Westlake. “But——” 

“She’d get over it,” Jenny went on. “But Artie, you see, is a 
artist. It’s no good for a artist to marry outside the perfession, 
What he needs for a lifemate, like they say, is a trouper who 
understands that a snappy neck-fall or a neat turn of hoofing is 
just as important in this humpty-dumpty world as having went 
to pda right college and knowing how to routine your parts of 

Cc ? 

er have not the slightest doubt,” Mr. Westlake agreed, but’ 
vaguely. “Though, I confess, I never looked on it in that light.” 

“Of course not.” Jenny’s smile was utterly fetching. ‘“You’ve 
never thought of the stage as a hard-working career, did you?” 

“T’m afraid,” admitted Mr. Westlake, “that I’ve permitted 
myself the—ah, no doubt false conception of the theater and its’ 

people. I’ve looked upon their life as—shall we say, bohemian?” 

"at depends on how you say it,” Jenny answered. “If you 
mean kind o’ careless and happy. -go-lucky; sharing a spell of 
blues with a pal—his blues—as quick as you’d split the dough: 
in your grouch bag with him—why, then, ‘bohemian’ is the 
correct adverb. But if you mean what folks usually mean— 
you’re as wrong as two-times-two-makes-five, Mr. Westlake.” 

“It is doubtless a belief,” said Mr. Westlake; “which has grown 
out of the necessarily gipsy existence; the lack of home life.” 

Grosvenor Billingsworth, who had been forced to limit himself: 
to gestures and other stagy business throughout this dialog, 
allowed himself a quiet chuckle. Mr. Westlake had spoken 
a cue line, as surely as if he had been rehearsed. 

“Home life?” repeated Jenny Fairbank. “Would you like 
to see our home life as it really is? Would you like to see the 
immoral actor and actress in their home?” 

“Really——” Mr. Westlake tried to protest. 


uT Jenny had arisen. Still protesting courteously, Mr.: 
Westlake followed her up the front-hall-stairs. Grosvenor 
Billingsworth’s bulky frame blocked the stairs behind him.’ 
Despite this, Mr. Westlake felt that he might have bolted. Yet 
there was the bothersome parental duty—and it would be a. 
shabby return for this enveloping hospitality. You could 
not have expected Mr. Westlake to admit a thrilling curiosity. 
as to what was going on up-stairs. e 

A dead thump, sounding, he imagined, as a body might sound. 
dropping to the ground. The beginning ofa soprano song. : 

“That’s the Four Tumbling Tarks,” explained Jenny, “ going 
through their routine. And Abbie Savannah warming up one: 
of her new ballads.” *e 

_ “Indeed,” said Mr. Westlake. é 

’ “He was newly embarrassed at the next speech of this capable, . 
smiling woman. 

Jenny had paused outside a silent door. 
dearie?”’ she called. 

It seemed to Mr. Westlake, in his panic, that this was carrying 
frankness a bit far. He had no way of knowing, naturally, ‘that 
Jenny was behaving quite formally; asking ifthe occupant of 
the room was sufficiently clothed to receive guests. 

“Oh, do come in,’”’ answered a strained voice. - 

Jenny frowned. The owner of that voice was overacting She 
opened the door. 

“My goodness!’ gasped Mr. Westlake. 

Hanging limply from the ceiling was the body uf a woman: 
Into the disorder of Mr. Westlake’s mind popped twenty grue- 
some tales of tragedy. 

He gasped again as the woman’s arm, a beautiful white arm, 
floated from its covering of jade silk and made a gracious 
gesture of welcome. It was Mlle. Blanchette, the strong- jaw 
act, rehearsing with tackle fastened to the ceiling. 

“T was just reading off some poetry to Gert.” 

Mr. Westlake, startled, stumbled back against Jenny Fairbank. 
The voice had come from the floor. At his feét’a man was 
coiled in an incredible tangle of arms and legs:”: “Out of the 
snarl a dark face grinned. 

“Meet Signor Constricto, the snake, ” said Jenny: Fairbank: 

“Which is to say, ‘the contortionist.’ Just- one. of our little 
domestic scenes, Mr. Westlake. Jimmy Constricto and: Gert 


997F 


“Aré you decent, 


“More like good pals on an’ off,” added the snake, uncoiling. 
Mr. Westlake watched him, as if under the fascination of a 
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veritable serpent. ‘I can throw my shoulder 
out of joint,” he boasted modestly. 

“No!” exclaimed Signor Constricto. “Say, 
I wouldn’t wonder if you had a gift for snaking 
yourself. Ever try it?” 

Mlle. Blanchette had descended, looking 
like an angel coming to earth. It grew to be 
quite a chatty visit before Jenny Fairbank 
guided Mr. Westlake to the next room. 

Just as they entered it a sinister, slim man 
flung a knife at the throat of a woman. She 
stood, proud and defiant, with her back to the 
wall. But this time Mr. Westlake had not 
been alarmed. He turned confidently to Jenny 
Fairbank. It was M. Jacques LaVelle, of 
course, practising his art upon Kitty. Not 
only was she the wife of M. Jacques but his 
professional target. Jenny led the LaVelles 
into a discussion of their wedded happiness. 

Mr. Westlake, however, was more interested 
in the tools of M. Jacques’ calling. Jeweled 
daggers, a scimitar graceful as the moon’s first 
quarter, cold stilettos, a battle-ax. 

When they at last approached the room of 
the belligerent Sawtelles, Jenny Fairbank 
could hear Dan’s voice, softly tempered to the 
tune of a lullaby. 

Mr. Westlake smiled. “How touching—a 
little baby,” he said. And he knocked at the 
door. “Are you decent?” asked Mr. Westlake. 

It was Jenny Fairbank who was startled 
this time. As they entered Minnie met them 
with a finger lifted to her lips for quiet. 

“His cold is worse,” said Minnie. 

Dan Sawtelle sat in a rocking-chair near the 
window. On Dan’s lap, restrained by Dan’s 
loathing arms, wiggled Olaf the trained seal. 
Olaf raised his melancholy, shrewd eyes to the 
newcomers. He barked. 

“Look, darling!” cried Dan. “The little 
etsy-petsy is feeling better.” 

“Let me hold him awhile, love-bird,” Minnie 
replied. “You are wearing yourself out.” 

“Tf it only makes him comfortable, sweet- 
ness,” Dan answered, more than heroically, 
“T’d set up all night singing to him.” 

Jenny Fairbank knew then that it was Olaf 
she had heard, plopping secretly on the back 
stairs. Perhaps she should have been grateful 
to Dan, who made this sacrifice at her com- 
mand—that Mr. West'ake might have a favor- 
able picture of devotion and domesticity. 

They might deceive Mr. Westlake, who now, 
indeed, saw nothing extraordinary in singing 
lullabies to a fretful seal. But they couldn’t 
fool Olaf. He sensed the hatred in the arms 
that held him. He jerked his sleek long body 
free and plopped moistly to the floor. His 
fishy, sad eyes gazed at Mr. Westlake. 

“Olaf wants to play, honey-bunch!” Dan 
exclaimed. 

“‘And look how he’s took to Mr. Westlake!” 
returned Minnie. “Usually he’s awful bashful 
with strangers. He wants you to feed him.” 

Playfully she pressed into Mr. Westlake’s 
hand a chunk of fish. Under her coaching Mr. 
Westlake tossed the clammy chunk. Olaf’s 
glistening neck undulated as he snapped the 
morsel in mid-air. 

“That Olaf’s got genuine talent,’ boasted 
Dan. “Yes, sir; he’s almost human.” 

Olaf had a smug, sated look in his dejected 
eyes when Jenny Fairbank finally was able to 
escort the visitor from the room of the Saw- 
telles. Not until then did Mr. Westlake seem 
to realize how long his visit had become. He 
was profusely apologetic as she went to the 
door with him. 

“T’m sorry Mr. Owens wasn’t at home,” said 
Jenny Fairbank. 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Westlake painfully remem- 
bered the cause of his visit. ‘But that’s quite 
all right. May I be permitted to call again?” 

“Artie may be home,” Jenny responded. 
She looked very handsome and cool standing 
there in the twilight of the hall. He had not 
been unaware of the respect she commanded 
from Mrs. Fisher’s interesting lodgers. 

“You have been very reassuring, madam— 
comforting, if you will allow me,” he declared, 
“about the attitude of Claudia, my daughter. 
May I thank you?” 
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“Don’t you worry about her,” she advised. 

“Mrs. Fairbank, tell me,’’ he went on sud- 
denly. “You have been married?” 

“Yes,” said Jenny guardedly. 

“Did you marry outside the profession?” 

“Never!” 

“Pardon, Mrs. Fairbank?” 

“T mean no”—she hurried the words. ‘That 
is—well, no. I have found it best to be loyal 
to the world of the theater.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Westlake. 

After he had gone down the steps to the 
shiny big car she wondered about that “Oh.” 
She was still wondering when there came a 
squeal from Olaf. And Minnie’s voice, be- 
rating Dan for his vengeful kick at her pet. 


Jorkim was worried. Mr. Westlake had been 
on his sardonic errand for more than three 
hours. Perhaps it was proving more difficult 
than either of them had reckoned. 

Jorkim’s perturbation was calmed somewhat 
by the manner of Mr. Westlake’s arrival. Had 
it been anyone less dignified, it might have 
been said that Mr. Westlake fairly bounced 
up the stairs. 

Jorkim followed him to his room, where Mr. 
Westlake unhurriedly dressed for dinner. 

“Were matters—ah, satisfactory?” inquired 
Jorkim. 

“‘Eminently, old boy,” replied Mr. Westlake. 
“Will Miss Claudia be at dinner?” 

“Miss Claudia is dining out, sir.” 

“With Mr. Owens?” 

‘Miss Claudia did not say, sir.” 

“Naturally, the independent minx. Ah, 
well, I’ll have something to say to the young 
lady later.” Mr. Westlake hummed a little 
tune. ‘Do you suppose, Jorkim, that I’ve 
been wearing clothes too oldish for me?” 

Jorkim thought best to ignore that. ‘And 
did you find them, sir, a bit—say, bohemian?” 

“It depends on how you say it, Jorkim. 
They really are an excellent sort. Did you 
ever realize how much hard work there is 
behind the lightest bit on the stage?” 

“Sir?” 

“T mean, it’s not all made up as they go 
along, by any means. My goodness, there’s 
even a distinct way of doing so little as coming 
through a doorway. If that needs study, you 
can imagine what it takes to swallow a sword. 
I saw a chap do that this afternoon. To the 
hilt. It was splendid! And there was a con- 
tortionist—they call ’em snakes profession- 
ally, Jorkim—showed me the most incredible 
secrets of his performance. 
have been a snake myself. Of course, more 
than likely he was just being decent. In my 
youth maybe, had I been encouraged——” 

Jorkim drew himself up. ‘Dinner is served, 
sir,” said Jorkim. 

Mr. Westlake went again to Mrs. Fisher’s 
lodgings—and again. On his second visit he 
carried a tin of imported sardines for the 
ailing Olaf and a bouquet for Mrs. Fairbank. 

It was Mr. Westlake’s fortune never to ap- 
pear at Mrs. Fisher’s coincidentally with Artie 
Owens. This was not entirely strange, when 
it is considered that That Versatile Chap, 
after his week at the Majestic, had left the city 
to fulfil his bookings in other theaters. 


Tea time again on the street the newspapers 
call the Gold Coast. Jorkim again hovering 
over the tea-service. 

Mr. Westlake, with a daring carnation on 
his lapel and a checkered svit. ‘It will be 
rather delicate, don’t you think, Jorkim?” 

“Rather, sir.” 

“Is Miss Claudia here?’ 

“Coming this moment, sir.” 

The brown-eyed problem entered, in riding 
breeches. She straddled a chair, and smiled. 

“The touch of gray at the temples,” re- 
marked the problem, ‘‘and the giddy bouton- 
niére—cherchez la femme.” ; 

“Pray omit the flippant give-outs,” said Mr. 
Westlake. 

The problem stared. These modern girls do 
stare. But—“give-outs’’? From Mr. Westlake? 
“T would like to speak seriously with you, 


He said I might. 





Claudia,” he continued. “We will talk, as they 
say, cold turkey. I feel that perhaps I have 
appeared overbearing, that I——” 

“You mean Artie Owens, old-timer?” 

“Precisely, Claudia. I have been studying 
the matter——” 

“Good old dad! But you might have spared 
yourself the trouble. I’ve thought over what 

ou told me about the inadvisability of marry- 
ing into the theatrical profession. I agree with 
you. In brief, I have canceled the tickle, tune 
or tap act.” 

Something like a gurgle from Mr. Westlake, 

“Please don’t get emotional, dad,” Claudia 
went on coolly. “It wasn’t altogether filial 
duty. Artie isa good enoughsort. But I know 
all his jokes. That’s always fatal. After I’d 
heard his routine patter a few times I realized 
that I might not always be a good audience 
for an act that was also a husband. There’d be 
times, I imagined, when I’d want something 
more than a snappy gag or a nifty tap step.” 

“Yet there is a certain place in this humpty- 
dumpty world,” broke in Mr. Westlake, “‘for a 
proper neck-fall or a neat turn of hoofing.” 

Claudia stared again. 

“And there might be a wifely dignity,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Westlake, “in lending inspiration 
to such an actor; in giving him the encourage- 
ment that only a wife may give a husband.” 

“But it would have to be a professional 
wife,” commented Claudia. 

“A good trouper, I fancy,” said Mr. West- 
lake, “is not necessarily indigenous to the 
theater.” 

“One would think, dad, that you were trying 
to argue me into marrying in the profession.” 

“TI only wish you to be fair, Claudia. To be 
tolerant. To realize that there may be a sort 
of—ah, nobility, among these people of the 
stage. I do not wish you to be narrow-minded.” 

You couldn’t have blamed her brown-eyed 
stare at that request. Mr. Westlake’s voice 
was wistfully portentous as he concluded: 

“T would like you to understand that I would 
not seek to impose a contrary wish if you chose 
to marry into the profession.” 

“That’s mighty sporting of you, dad,” said 
Claudia, rising. ‘And thanks a lot. But I’ve 
made up my mind. I’m through being stage- 
struck. As you have said, they live in a differ- 
ent world. They even speak a’ different 
language.” In the doorway she paused for 
a final word. “The way I feel right now,” she 
declared, “I couldn’t bear the sight of a vaude- 
ville person. As for living with one——” 

She ended with an histrionic shudder. And 
proceeded to the waiting shower-bath. 

Mr. Westlake and Jorkim looked at each 
other. 

“Tt was even more delicate than we fancied,” 
remarked Mr. Westlake, after a heavy silence. 
Jorkim’s: face was a troubled mask of sym- 
pathy. “It wasn’t quite the spot, was it,” 
asked Mr. Westlake, ‘‘to tell her?” 

“T should never have advised it, sir.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mr. Westlake. 

“Do you imagine, sir,” suggested Jorkim, 
“that a sip of sherry would be amiss?” 

“But my liver, Jorkim.” 

“Tf you will permit me, sir; just on this one 
occasion—why, dash your liver, sir!’’ 

He brought the decanter and dainty shells 
of crystal. He poured a drink for his master. 
Then, surprisingly, Mr. Westlake poured a 
drink for Jorkim. These two, who had known 
each other for so long, drank. A silent, moody 
toast. 

You see, it was a delicate situation. Who 
could have expected Claudia to be so con- 
trary? ‘These modern children! Now she 
couldn’t bear the sight of a vaudeville person. 

Oh, dear! If she objected to a professional 
for a husband, it was reasonable to expect that 
she wouldn’t be exactly pleased with one for a 
mother. Even a stepmother. 

That same afternoon Mr. Westlake had per- 
suaded Jenny Fairbank to break her long, 
loyal habit of marrying in the profession. 
That very moment the -marriage license 
crinkled in the breast pocket of Mr. Westlake’s 
new, frankly checkered suit. 
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Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 





“i 


S&S 
Extra help that makes it easier to get 
cleaner, sweeter, whiter clothes! Extra help 
that makes washday easier on yourself— 
easier on your clothes! 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap . . . more 
even than just a naptha soap. It is un- 
usually good soap blended with plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha—two safe cleaners 
teamed together in one golden bar. ° 


That’s why it makes it so much easier 
to get your clothes thoroughly and safely 
clean—why it lightens so much the 
everyday cleaning tasks about the home. 
No wonder millions of women say, 
“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha!” 
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ton FRUS*NAPTHHA 
because it gives axctra nelp 


© Fels & Ce. 












USE WATER of any temperature with Fels-Naptha. 
You are bound to get good results any way you use it. 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, 
no matter whether the water is cool, lukewarm, hot, or and saves their clothes. Prove it yourself by getting a 
boiling—whether you use a washing machine or a tub. Golden Bar at your grocer’s today. 





Thousands upon thousands of women who have 
tried all sorts of household soaps have come back to 
Fels-Naptha. They say that it saves time, saves work 
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Shanghai Jim by Frank L. Packard (continued from pase 93) 


thousand to one that the Malay in the man 
would avoid the north—and somewhere, some 
day, he and Shanghai Jim would meet. 

Illola—this island here—Marion! Again he 
was back to that! He had not come here fol- 
lowing any clue. In his search he had long 
surrendered himself blindly into the hands of 
fate. His meeting with Captain David Watts 
in Suva had been purely a matter of chance. 
He had never seen the man in his life before. 
But money being no object to him, he had 
hired the old skipper and his schooner simply 
because the pearl-fisheries offered as hopeful 
a field as any other. ° 

He lurched up to his feet and, stumbling in 
simulated intoxication, made his way out to 
the street. It was still early, not much more 
than ten o’clock, and he had been ashore little 
over an hour, but his spirit rebelled against any 
further vigil that night. It seemed as though he 
had become mentally fatigued almost to the 
point of exhaustion. He crossed the road, went 
down to the beach and, pushing off the dingey, 
began to row back to the schooner. 

He rowed leisurely, and finally rounding 
the center of the vessel, stood up and, making 
fast, prepared to clamber aboard. 

And then suddenly, half over the rail, he 
hung an instant motionless, robbed of all 
power of movement, as a cry, wild, gurgling, 
hoarse, a horrible sound out.of the silence that 
sent the blood Cold in his veins, rang through 
the night and rang again. 

But now Bob Kenyon was in action. The 
glow from the skylight showed that the lamp 
was burning in the cabin. The cries had come 
from there. He leaped across the deck and 
flung himself down the companionway. And 
here for an instant again, because it seemed as 
though his reason had fled and his brain refused 
its functions, he stood still, save that he 
swayed upon his feet like a man stunned. 

Upon the floor, dead, stabbed, lay Captain 
David Watts. 

A mist seemed to swim before Bob Kenyon’s 
eyes, but out of this mist there loomed another 
figure—the figure of a man, naked but for 
cotton trousers that clung to the flesh as 
though they had recently been immersed in 
water—the figure of a man crouched, head 
lowered, knife in hand to spring. And Bob 
Kenyon’s eyes fastened on the other’s face—on 
a face with slightly slanting eyes, with thick, 
sensual lips, half open now like those of a 
snarling beast with teeth displayed. And 
slowly out from his body went Bob Kenyon’s 
great muscular arms reaching toward the 
other, his fingers wide apart, curved inward 
like claws, trembling with an unholy eagerness. 
And from his lips there came a choking sound. 

“Shanghai Jim!’ he whispered. 

“Yes, you fool!” snarled the other. “And 
you’re young Hingston. So you’ve found me, 
have you? And maybe you thought I didn’t 
know what you’ve been after for the last five 
years! Well, you’ll have a chance to give my 
chin-chin to your brother tonight before I’m 
through with you, and——” 

The man stopped abruptly—listening. Sub- 
consciously Bob Kenyon was aware that sounds 
were coming across the water from the direc- 
tion of the near-by schooner. 

And then Bob Kenyon sprang. There was a 
flicker of light on the knife blade as Shanghai 
Jim struck with a swift, full-arm, downward 
blow, but Bob Kenyon caught the other’s wrist 
and turned the thrust aside, and the blade 
gashed a cut across Shanghai Jim’s own chin. 
And Bob Kenyon laughed now and grappled 
with the other, and for a moment, hugged close 
in each other’s embrace, the two men lurched 
and swayed around the little cabin carrying 
destruction in their path, and the blood flow- 
ing from Shanghai Jim’s chin made great crim- 
son blotches on Bob Kenyon’s shirt. 

Shouts, the sound of oars, came nearer from 
across the water now. They seemed to lend an 
added frenzy to the other’s struggles, for 
Shanghai Jim with a quick, sudden twist broke 


free, and with a bound disappeared up the com- 
panionway. 

Thrown off his balance, Bob Kenyon stum- 
bled to the floor. Then with a bound he 
too was up the companionway and on deck 
after the other. It was dark here, the moon 
for the moment was obscured by a cloud, but he 
saw the other, like a black shadow, streak for- 
ward across the deck and, reaching the shore- 
ward rail, swing himself overboard. 

Bob Kenyon whirled in the other direction 
and, racing aft, jumped into the dingey. There 
was nothing to be seen now—not a ripple. The 
man was swimming under water of course, but 
certainly he would also be swimming in the 
direction of the shore. 

Bob Kenyon sat down and began to row 
the dingey away from the schooner, but he 
was close in toward shore before, well over to 
his left and just barely discernible, he saw a 
dark form emerge from the water and disappear 
quickly in the black shadows of the trees. With 
a low cry, he spun the boat’s head in that direc- 
tion and rowed with all his strength. That was 
Shanghai Jim. He couldn’t be mistaken. It 
wasn’t imagination—not just a shadow. They 
had seen it too from the schooner. They were 
shouting and the boat was coming. But there 
wasn’t any time to wait for them to come up. 
Shanghai Jim in the woods there already had 
too big a lead. 

The boat smashed its nose upon the shore, 
and, leaping from it. Bob Kenyon dashed across 
the beach. The moon was coming out again. 
He smiled through grim lips. That would 
help. He was running now, dodging the trees 
in his path. The man couldn’t be very far 
away—he hadn’t had that much start. 

Bob Kenyon halted for an instant to listen— 
and faintly, in front of him, he heard the rustle 
of undergrowth and the snap of a twig He 
plunged on once more. But now suddenly he 
found himself laboring and making progress 
with difficulty. The ground was rising sharply 
under his feet. He hadn’t noticed that before. 
And now too he was aware of the crashing of 
branches behind him, the sound of men run- 
ning, stumbling, tripping; the sound of hoarse 
shouting. He swore savagely to himself. Why 
didn’t they spread out fanwise? 

He ran on. Shanghai Jim was in front of 
him. He was sure of it. He had heard the man 
that time when he had stopped to listen. The 
trees seemed to be growing thinner and thinner; 
but also now, immediately in front of him, what 
seemed to be a thick wall of foliage blocked 
his path. Strange! He plunged at it, tore 
and broke his way through it—and suddenly, 
on the other side, stood still, panting for his 
breath, amazed and for a moment wholly be- 
wildered. A stretch of lawn confronted him. 
A few yards away there twinkled the lights of 
a house; and, nearer still, the slim figure of a 
girl in white, the glint of gold in her hair under 
the moonlight, the blue eyes wide and startled, 
stood facing him. 

He drew in his breath. He felt the color come 
and go from his face. He heard himself cry out 
in a low, inarticulate way. 

““Mar—— Miss Willetts!” he said. 

She came forward, staring into his face. 

“Mr. Hingston!” she said almost inaudibly; 
and then, with a quick little cry: ‘What is 
the matter? There is blood all over you! 
You are hurt!” 

Marion! This was Marion! This was really 
Marion! But there was something else—there 
must be something else, only his brain seemed 
all in turmoil. Yes, that was it—Shanghai 
Jim! 

“No, I am not hurt,” he blurted out. 

“But what are you doing here?” she cried. 
“Where did you come from? How did you 
get}here? What does it all mean? And who 
are those men coming through the shrubbery?” 

He turned as she spoke. Three men were 
running toward him. A voice bawled out: 

“You hound! We’ve got you!” 

They were upon him, battering him, striking 


at him. He heard Marion Willetts scream. He 
tried to speak—and then, stung to fury by the 
tain of blows being showered upon him, he 
struck right and left with all his strength, 
And then the butt of a revolver crashed against 
his skull, and consciousness was blotted out. 

When he regained his senses he found himself 
in a lighted room, and stretched out on a settee 
of some kind. There was a buzz of voices 
around him. His head throbbed and ached 
miserably, and he blinked suddenly with pain 
as the reflected light from a mirror on the op- 
posite wall seemed to stab at his eyes. He 
struggled up on his elbow. Three men were 
grouped around a flat-topped desk, at which a 
fourth man, elderly, gray-haired, stern-faced, 
military in bearing, was seated. At the 
elderly man’s elbow stood Marion Willetts, 
and in front of her on the desk were a basin 
and some cloths. What was it all about? 
Marion’s face over there was as white as chalk. 
And she wouldn’t meet his eyes. He raised 
his hand helplessly, puzzled, to his forehead. 
His head was swathed in a bandage. 

The elderly man at the desk spoke now. 

“T have been waiting for you to regain con- 
sciousness,” he said. “Are you well enough 
to understand what I say now?” 

“Yes, quite all right,” Bob Kenyon answered 
a little jerkily. 

“T am Colonel Willetts, and this is the 
British Residency,” said the other. “I am 
ready to hear anything you have to say, but 
at the same time I must warn you that any 
statement you make may be used against you. 
You are accused of the murder of Captain 
David Watts.” 

For an instant the room seemed to swim 
around Bob Kenyon as he lurched suddenly 
to his feet. And then with a grip on himself, 
his hands clenched, he stood rigid. 

‘What utter rot!’ he said contemptuously. 

Colonel Willetts held up the leather wallet 
and the three pearls. 

“These were found on your person when you 
were brought in here from the lawn a few 
minutes ago,” he said coldly. “Captain Watts 
was stabbed to death in the cabin of his 
schooner. Your clothing is covered with 
blood, and——” 

“Wait a minute!’ Bob Kenyon cried out 
sharply. His brain had cleared now—cleared 
as in a flash. “This is all some ghastly mis- 
take—and while you’re sitting here the man 
you want is escaping. You’ve heard of Shang- 
hai Jim, haven’t you? You must have heard of 
him! He was wanted for a murder in Bombay 
some five years ago. His description was pub- 
lished everywhere.” 

“T will answer your question,” replied Colo- 
nel Willetts curtly, “though I do not see what 
bearing it can have on the matter. I have 
heard of Shanghai Jim. I know something 
of his record, and, for that matter, I also know 
that his description has been for a long time in 
the hands of the police here.” 

“Well, then,” said Bob Kenyon tersely, “it 
was Shanghai Jim who murdered Captain 
Watts tonight in the cabin, and I——” 

“You're a liar!’ broke in one of the three 
men. “You know me, don’t you? I’m from 
the schooner next Captain Watts’. You saw 
me when we came aboard you this afternoon. 
And I saw you this evening boozing at every 
bar in town. You’re a bad one and a rotter, 
that’s what you are! It wasn’t long after I’d 
got back on board tonight when we heard the 
screams from Captain Watts’ schooner, and 
went over there as fast as we could. There 
wasn’t anybody on board except old Dave 
dead in the cabin—and then as the moon came 
out we spotted you in the dingey making for 
the shore, and the moment you saw us coming 
you rowed like mad and tried to make your 
escape in the woods. If it was this Shanghai 
Jim, what became of him? There wasn’t any 
boat but yours on the beach.” 

“He swam ashore. It was Shanghai Jim I 
was after,” said Bob Kenyon. 
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Now York Stage 


“wonderful for their skins 


eA Lavy or Mayrair, exquisite 
as an orchid, frail as Venetian glass— 
or a modern flapper with the enue of 
a beautiful boy —a princess, a gypsy, 
an adventuress— 


Whatever part she plays, the suc- 
cessful actress must be able to throw 
about it the vivid spell of her own 
personal beauty. 


Lovely and youthful as the dawn 
she must seem to her audiences when 
she steps before the curtain. 


v 7 


How poss sur po rr? Her skin, which 
has to be covered with harsh make-up— 
exposed to cruel, high-power light— how 
does she keep it fresh and unfaded — flaw- 
less, under the gaze of a thousand eyes? 

* We asked two hundred and fifty lead- 
ing actresses of the New York stage, play- 
ing in 44 of the season’s plays, what soap 
they use for the care of their skin—and 
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. . Night after night she must face a thousand critical eyes 


why. Nearly three-fourths answered, 
“Woodbury’s Facial Soap!” 


“Tt is a wonderful soap for the skin,” 
they said. “‘J¢ is very soothing.” “It 
keeps the skin firm and fresh-looking, 
preventing large pores and blemishes.” 


Every one of the Woodbury users was 
eager to praise the soothing, non-irritat- 
ing effect of Woodbury’s on her skin. 

A skin specialist worked out the for- 
mula by which Woodbury’s is made. 
This formula not only calls for the purest 
ingredients; it also demands greater re- 
finement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordi- 
nary toilet soap. In merely handling a 
cake of Woodbury’s one is conscious of 
this extreme fineness. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
lasts a month or six weeks. Around each cake 
is wrapped a booklet containing special cleans- 
ing treatments for overcoming common skin 
defects. The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming 





common skin troubles make it ideal for regular 
toilet use. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to 
use Woodbury’s you will notice an improve- 
ment in your complexion. Get a cake today— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


Your WoopBury TREATMENT 
for ten days 


NOW—THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 

‘ ‘ > 
Tue Anprew JerceEns Co., 
1610 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

. For the enclosed 1oc please send me the new large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder and the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 

Co., Limited, 1610 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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“And swam out to the schooner to begin with 
to do his dirty work, I suppose?” rasped the 
man. 

“Yes,” said Bob Kenyon. 

Colonel Willetts turned to his daughter. “TI 
have allowed you to stay, Marion,” he said 
quietly, ‘because you said you knew this man; 
but I think it would be just as well now if you 
went to your room.” 

Bob Kenyon’s eyes shifted to the girl. She 
was toying with the basin and cloths—band- 
ages he knew they were now—that lay on the 
corner of the desk. And now she picked these 
up and, without raising her head, started 
silently away across the room; but near the 
door she paused for an instant as the spokesman 
of the three men spoke again. 

“And that’s another point against him, if 
more are needed,” snapped the man. ‘He’s 
sailing under two names, if your daughter 
knew him as Hingston. Captain Watts in- 
troduced him to us as Bob Kenyon, his partner. 
The swine evidently wasn’t satisfied with a 
share—he wanted all!” 

Bob Kenyon’s eyes were still on the girl. 
She had paused, but she had not looked up, and 
now she went on again, and the door closed 
behind her. He bit his lions. They didn’t be- 
lieve him—but, worse still, they were letting 
Shanghai Jim escape. They must believe 
bhim—he must make them—so that they would 
do something. 


“TI can explain the names!’ he cried out - 


eagerly. ‘Shanghai Jim murdered my brother 
in Bombay two years before that other mur- 
der for which the police want him now. Since 
then I have been trying to find him. To have 
kept the name of Hingston would only have 
been playing into his hands. I took the name 
of Bob Kenyon.” 

Colonel Willetts cleared his throat. “Is 
there anything more you wish to say?” he 
demanded coldly. 

“Yes!” said Bob Kenyon, a sudden rush of 
bitterness and passion upon him. ‘To beg you, 
for God’s sake, not to sit here and let the man 
escape. I tell you it was Shanghai Jim. When 
I went aboard tonight I found him in the 
cabin, a knife in his hand, and Captain Watts 
dead on the floor. We fought for a minute, 
but Shanghai Jim broke away from me—we 
had heard these men coming from their 
schooner, you understand? He ran up on 
deck, and I ran after him. He jumped over- 
board. I jumped into the dingey, but he was 
swimming under water and I did not catch sight 
of him again until just as he landed and ran 
into the woods. I was still out on the lagoon, 
and that is the reason why I suddenly, as these 
men say, began to row like mad.” 

Again Colonel Willetts cleared his throat. 
“‘As I understand you, then,” he said, ‘‘when 
you went aboard this Shanghai Jim was already 
in the cabin. You fought for a minute, and as 
he broke away you immediately gave chase. 
first to the deck, and then at once jumped 
into your dingey. Is that correct?”’ 

Bob Kenyon nodded his head. 

Colonel Willetts once more held up the wallet 
and pearls. ‘How then,” he asked, “do you 
account for these being in your possession?” 

“Why,” said Bob Kenyon, “they ‘a 
There he stopped abruptly, a cold sense of 
disaster seeming suddenly to numb his tongue. 
To say that they were always kept in his pos- 
session through a whim of Captain David 
Watts! It was to stamp him both as guilty 
and a liar. Tomorrow old Isaacs would testify 
that the wallet and pearls had been taken from 
a locker by Captain Watts—and had been 
replaced in the locker before he, Bob Kenyon, 
and Isaacs had left the cabin to go ashore. 
The truth would sound like a damning lie. 

His lips tightened. He was in a hole—a bad 
hole. The evidence was overwhelmingly 
against him. There was only one chance for 
him—Shanghai Jim. To find Shanghai Jim 
again! 

He clenched and unclenched his hands, and 
yet he heard himself speaking now quietly: 

“IT haven’t answered your question. It’s 
no good my trying. to answer it now—or per- 
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haps ever. I know the evidence is all against 
me, and that probably the only thing that 
would clear me, prove my story, is to find 
Shanghai Jim. In that case you’d believe me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, undoubtedly,” said Colonel Wil- 
letts a little wearily; ‘“‘but it is a good many 
years since this Shanghai Jim disappeared, and 
according to your own version, though well- 
known and readily recognizable, he has ever 
since eluded the police. It is hardly likely that 
he could have come here without being recog- 
nized.” 

“‘He has to be somewhere,” said Bob Kenyon. 

“The police theory, I believe,” said Colonel 
Willetts, ‘‘is that the man is long since dead.” 

‘“‘He’s not dead!’ Bob Kenyon cried fiercely. 
“T saw him tonight. And if you want an addi- 
tional mark of identification, there’s a long 
gash across his chin that he got in the fight 
with me for possession of his knife in the cabin. 
That’s where the blood on my clothes came 
from. You admit that finding him will prove 
my story. Then it’s. only fair play that you 
do something. I’ve a right to demand that.” 

“Ves,” said Colonel Willetts after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘I suppose you are entitled 
to that. I will order a search made for him 
at once in the town, and also throughout the 
island as soon as it is daybreak.” 

“Thank you,” said Bob Kenyon hoarsely. 

He sat down on the settee. His head was 
throbbing brutally. He buried it in his hands, 
half to ease the pain of it, half because he 
wanted to try to think, to try to think clearly. 
There wasn’t a oophole—save Shanghai Jim. 
Unless Shanghai Jim were found now, he, Bob 
Kenyon, was as good as dead—on the end of 
a rope. Shanghai Jim! The man seemed to 
have brought a curse into his L.fe that was to 
carry through even to ah ignominious and 
hideous end. Shanghai Jim! He could see 
that face now—the gloating, slanting eyes, the 
thick, half-parted lips, and—yes, this was 
queer—something white around the chin as 
though a piece of cloth had been tied there. 

A sudden cry rose to his lips. He choked 
it back. He wasn’t mad, was he? That was 
Shanghai Jim! Not imagination—Shanghai 
Jim in the flesh, with a cloth tied around the 
wound on his chin! And the soul of Bob 
Kenyon laughed; and the brain of the man, 
virile, fighting for him as it had never fought 
before, beat down the promptings of impulse 
that bade him leap to his feet and fling himself 
across the room. Through his fingers, as they 
covered his face, he had been staring at that 
mirror over there; and in that mirror, from 
Giagonally across the room, was reflected an 
open window with the face of Shanghai Jim 
peering in over the sill—both mirror and win- 
dow out of the range of vision of the men at 
the desk. 

He became aware that Colonel Willetts was 
speaking to the three men who were grouped 
around him. “‘I shall keep these here tonight,” 
he heard Colonel Willetts say. 

Bob Kenyon made no movement save that, 
still looking through his fingers, he turned his 
eyes toward the desk. Colonel Willetts was 
unlocking a drawer. Into this he put the 
wallet and the pearls and locked it again. 

Bob Kenyon’s eyes reverted to the mirror. 
The face was still there—and it seemed to grin 
now horribly, triumphantlv, maliciously. 

And now Bob Kenyon was conscious that 
Colonel Willetts was addressing him directly. 

“T sent for the police when you were brought 
in here. They should be here presently. I 
have no choice but to give you into custody.” 

Bob Kenyon made no reply. Was he a fool, 
a blind, mad fool to have flung away his chance 
of life? The face was gone now. Shanghai 
Jim was gone! No—he was right, sure of it, 
certain of it! Something in his inner conscious- 
ness assured him he had made the one play 
that could save him. Long before anyone 
could have got outside, had he given the alarm, 
Shanghai Jim would have vanished, and in the 
darkness almost certainly have made his 
escape: and in that case, knowing he had been 
seen, Shanghai Jim would not dare to come 


back. As it was now, Shanghai Jim would 
come back—for those pearls. 

But now—what now? For a moment bitter 
regret, a stinging, jeering self-mockery for this 
very act of his that logic indorsed, swept over 
him again. Everything that he had told these 
men tonight in his own defense had seemed 
flimsy and but to make his case the worse. To 
tell them now that Shanghai Jim had been at 
that window there, and that he had let the 
man go without a word! He had not thought 
of that. And he had just been demanding as 
his right that something be done to catch 
Shanghai Jim. The position was untenable. 
They would not believe him, of course. 

And then suddenly there fell upon Bob Ken- 
yon a sort of grim exhilaration. There was one 
way left, desperate perhaps, but, if it succeeded, 
sure. After all, this was between Shanghai 
Jim and himself, all the years of it—and the end 
was between Shanghai Jim and himself! There 
was no other end. There could be no other 
end. 

Slowly Bob Kenyon raised his head, and as 
though in a helpless way looked around the 
room. The police, on their way out from the 
town, would be here any minute now—Colonel 
Willetts over there had said so. The settee on 
which he sat was a light wicker affair of the 
kind usually in vogue in the tropics. Just with- 
in a yard or so of him was a door—not the door 
through which Marion had gone out and which 
obviously led into the interior of the house, but 
a dcor which quite likely opened on the lawn. 

He put his hands to his head again as though 
in sudden pain, staggered to his feet, swaved 
unsteadily, and as if to save himself from falling 
reached out to grasp the back of the settee— 
and then, quick as the winking of an eye, the 
settee in air above his head, he sent it hurtling 
toward the group of men at the desk, and with 
a leap reached the door, flung it wide and 
found himself in the open. 

Cries, shouts, excited exclamations, a shot 
rang out behind him. Bob. Kenyon, running at 
top speed, vaulted the hedge and gained the 
shelter of the trees. And then he paused to 
get his breath. It wasn’t a question of putting 
distance between himself and the Residency— 
that was what they would expect him to do— 
and that was precisely what he neither wanted 
nor intended to do. He couldn’t afford to go 
far away. He smiled now a little grimly as he 
swung himself silently into the branches of a 
tree that was almost on the fringe of the woods. 
They couldn’t hear him up here—and if they 
couldn’t hear him, the chances of finding him 
in the darkness were comparatively nil. 
Through the foliage he could see the lights of » 
the house. He heard cries from various direc- 
tions around him—men thrashing through 
the bushes and undergrowth. Then these 
sounds grew more indistinct, and finally only 
teached him faintly from the distance. 

And then another moment of disquiet came. 
Suppose that in view of all this hubbub Shang- 
hai Jim, for the very reason that he, Bob Ken- 
yon, had refrained from giving the alarm when 
the other was at the window, might not re- 
turn! No! He shook his head decisively. 
Having heard probably the greater portion of 
the ccnversation that had taken place in the 
room, and having heard, if still in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, the sounds of sudden excite- 
ment and a shot from the house, Shanghai Jim 
would put two and two together and would 
arrive pretty accurately at the truth of who 
was really the quarry—and in that case Shang- 
hai Jim’s position, in Shanghai Jim’s mind, 
would be immeasurably bettered; for, if he 
then returned and stole the pearls, the theft 
would naturally be laid to Bob Kenyon. 

Bob Kenyon eased his cramped position as 
best he could. Shanghai Jim would be back 
there tonight when the Residency was asleep— 
and so would he, Bob Kenyon! 

He sat there for a long time—sat there until 
the lights yonder began to go out one by one, 
and until the Residency was all in darkness. 

And then Bob Kenyon lowered himself to 
the ground and began to make his way cau- 
tiously toward the house. He reached the 
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H M Vicroria Evcenta 
(ucen of Spain 


H® MAJESTY, Victoria Eugenia, 
Queen of Spain, is granddaughterof 
Queen Victoria, niece of King Edward 
VII, and cousin to the reigning King 
of England. When asa Princess of the 
British royal household she married 
the dark imperious King of Spain, she 
was ‘“‘a beauty from the North, with 
pale golden hair, wild rose complexion 
and eyes of malachite blue.”” Today as 
Victoria Eugenia, Queen of Spain, and 
mother of six lovely children, she is 
more beautiful, more regal than ever. 
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the Pond’s Extract Company as a gift 
for Her Majesty’s dressing table. Her 
Majesty, who uses the creams, has ex- 
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The silver jars recently sent for Her 
Majesty’s use on her dressing table. 
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Her Majesty has signified her - 
preciation — Pond’s Cold Cream for 
cleansing the skin, Pond’s Vanishing 
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tion for powder and complete protec- 
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FREE OFFER: Mail coupon for free 
tubes of Pond’s Two Creams and directions 
for using. 


A recent portrait of Her Majesty, Victoria ESE ALES ee 
141 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Is This Tobacco 


a Part of Every 
College Education? 





Considering the recent discussions pro 
and con on the value of college education, 
it is interesting to hear from an old 
graduate who found at least one subject 
useful in later life. That was pipe 
smoking. 


Read his letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 

It was at college that I learned to 
smoke Edgeworth. Of course I also 
learned a few other things at college. 
One was to play football. Another was 
to study the dead languages. Now, fifteen 
years later, I have given up playing 
football and studying dead languages, 
but have not yet given up smoking Edge- 
worth tobacco. 

It was a sort of tradition for each 
fellow as he threw off the toga of boy- 
hood and put on the cloak of young man- 
hood to adopt the smoking of Edgeworth 
as a symbol of his entrance into mun’s 
estate. 

Being fortunate enough to enjoy the 
surpassing mildness and sweetness of 
Edgeworth right at the threshold of his 
smoking career, each young fellow as a 
general rule found any other tobacco un- 
satisfying, and adhered to Edgeworth year 
after year. When I have met some of 
them many years after I have often in- 
quired : 

“Still smoking Edgeworth ?” 

Almost invariably the answer has been 
“Yes ; I still like it better than any other ; 
it’s got a very pleasant flavor. Aad it’s 
mild ; it never burns the tongue.” 

(signed) Frank H, Wilson 


Let us send you 


free samples of Edge- | 


worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
— cpanges -in 
W quality. 


Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 4-V S. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
wouid pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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edge of the lawn and then on hands and knees 
crawled across it and stood up finally against 
the wall in the shadow of the house. Yes, 
here was the door. He tried it. It was locked. 
He moved then to the window beside it. By 
the aid of a little force, but with scarcely a 
sound, he got the shutters open—and the next 
minute he had swung himself over the sill. 

He listened now. There was not a sound—no 
movement apparently anywhere in the house. 
This was the room, wasn’t it? He could hardly 
have made a mistake—but he must make sure. 
He began to grope around him. It was very 
dark in here. He could see nothing. He 
dared not light a match—it might give warn- 
| ing to Shanghai Jim. 

His hands groping out before him touched a 
piece of furniture—felt over it. It was the 
flat-topped desk. So far, so good! He moved 
a little away from it and, finding a chair, sat 
down. He had nothing to do now but wait. 

The time dragged itself by. Bob Kenyon sat 
without movement. And then finally there 
came the sound of a door into the room being 
quietly opened. And now his eyes, straining, 
made out what seemed like a black shadow 
even against the surrounding darkness. It 
came nearer and nearer. Shanghai Jim! 
Shanghai Jim! Bob Kenyon’s shoulders drew 
forward until his body was crouched to spring. 
It seemed as though every emotion he possessed 
were culminating in one vast upheaval of his 
soul—that he gloated in this moment for which 
through all the years he had waited. Nearer— 
stil nearer! The shadow was opposite to him 
now, not a yard away—and Bob Kenyon, 
laughing in a low, choked way, sprang from 
the chair and launched himself upon it. 

Something yielding, something without re- 
sistance, something that crumpled to the floor, 
| carrying him with it, met his attack. Bob 
Kenyon in a blind way gained his knees, and 
for an instant it seemed as though his heart 
had stopped its beat. And then like a man 
crazed and distraught he leaned forward again 
touching the soft, clinging garment that en- 
veloped the form upon the floor—and lifting up 
a woman’s head he pillowed it on his shoulder. 
He whispered her name over and again. He 
did not need to see. It mattered nothing if the 
darkness hid her face. “He knew. 

“Marion! Marion!” he whispered wildly. 
“Have I hurt you?” 

She stirred a little. 

“Who is that?” she said faintly. ‘“‘What— 
what has happened? I could not sleep to- 
night, and so ef 

“It’s John Hingston,” Bob Kenyon broke 
in hoarsely. “Are you hurt? Have I hurt 
you?” 





If your | 


‘‘No,”’ she said—and then suddenly with a 


| low, startled cry as fu'l consciousness seemed 


to return to her, she drew herself sharply away 
and struggled to her feet. ‘‘You—you here?” 
she faltered. ‘It was bad enough before—in 
Bombay. But I did not wart to believe to- 
night. And now you are back here—that 
desk—those pearls. Have you already got 
them?’ If not, I—I think you had better go 
befcre I call out. If you have already taken 
them, you must put them back.” 

Bob Kenyon, too, was on his feet now. He 
fought to steady his voice. ‘Would you take 
my word for it?” he asked. ‘How would you 
know whether I had them or not?” 
| “T know where the key is. I shall look,” she 
| replied evenly. 
| It was a moment before Bob Kenyon spoke 

again. Vindication in her eyes, his own life, 
depended not only on the fact that he should 
| stay here, but that Shanghai Jim should have 
| no warning. 

“No,” he said deliberately at last, “you are 
not going to look. Nor are you going to raise 
|any alarm. You are either going to return to 
| your room with the promise that you will say 
' nothing of my presence in the house, or you 

are going to sit down in that chair there and 
not make a sound. You must make your 
choice.” 

“My choice! Do you realize what you are 
| saying?” she flashed out instantly. ‘Do you 





think that you can frighten me? You would 
not dare——” 

“Oh, yes, I would!” interrupted Bob Ken- 
yon in a strangely dogged way. ‘And I must 
ask you not to speak above a whisper. When 
one is desperate, one dares anything. I would 
dare anything tonight. I’ve got to make you 
understand that. I would even dare to tell you 
that I love you.” 

He heard her draw in her breath with a 
sudden gasp—as though anger and amazement 
struggled for the supremacy. 

“Which will you do?” he demanded. 

“Neither!” she exclaimed sharply. 

“Tt would be safer if you went back to your 
room.” He spoke in low, steady tones now. 
“You would be out of danger. I am waiting 
for Shanghai Jim.” 

“Shanghai Jim?” She repeated the words 
with a curious little note of interrogation, as 
though she were not sure she had heard aright. 

“T saw him in that mirror on the wall over 
there when they were grilling me here in this 
room tonght,” he said. ‘He was standing 
outside the window.” 

“And you said nothing?” 
flat and dull. 

“Because, before anybody could have 
reached him, he would have made his escape 
in the wcods, just as I did—and he would not 
have come back. As it is, he saw the pearls 
placed in that desk. It’s his one chance to get 
them, for heaven knows where they’ll be .to- 
morrow—and so I am waiting for him now.” 

There was a slight rustle of her garments. 

“J—I am sitting down in the chair,’ she 
said. 

It was very quiet in the room now—and it 
was a long minute before Bob Kenyon broke 
the silence. He moved closer to the chair— 
and suddenly impulse stronger than himself 
surged upon him, and he knelt beside it. 

“Marion!” he said. 

She did not answer. 

He felt his pulse quicken, the b:ood pound 
through his veins. He had called her Marion—’ 
and she had not rebuked him. And then the 
great shoulders of the man squared. Did it 
mean that there was a chance—a chance for 
more than vindication? He scarcely dared 
trust his voice to hold to the low, guarded 
whisper that it must not exceed. 

‘Will you listen?” he said huskily. “It has 
been wrong, all wrong, between us—since that 
night. You know that when I first met you 
in England my brother had disappeared for 
over a year, and that I had given up all hope 
of ever discovering what had happened to him. 
You know that my brother and I were the last 
of our family and fairly well off—too well off, 
perhaps, for my brother’s sake. His commis- 

sion business in Bombay was merely a side 
issue with him. He lived there because he 
liked the place, and I’m afraid he went the 
pace and had a bit of a reputation. When I 
left college I went out to join him, and it was 
then, almost immediately after my arrival, 
that he mysteriously disappeared. 

“T had made very few acquaintances; in fact, 
I was scarcely known at all. I let the clerk run 
the business, such as it was, and spent months 
trying to find my brother. I went everywhere, 
I think, in that quarter of the globe—and then, 
as I said, when I had given up all hope of ever 
hearing anything about him, I went to America 
and England for a change, before returning to 
Bombay to wind up the business there, as I 
had no intention of living in Bombay myself.” 

Bob Kenyon paused for an instant. The 
figure beside him did not move, did not speak. 

He went on again: ‘I returned to Bombay. 
You will remember that you expected to come 
out that way on your return home to Illola 
a month or so later, and—and you were to let 
me know what ship vou were coming on.” 

She spoke now for the first time. “I wrote 
you two weeks before I sailed—as soon as I 
knew myself,” she said almost inaudibly. 

“T never got the letter,” said Bob Kenyon. 

“Would it have mattered?” she said dully. 
“T cannot see that it would.” i 

“But J can—now!”’ There was something 


Her voice was 
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When Women Smile 


Dazzling white teeth and pretty 
gums can be quickly shown this way 


Please accept this remarkable dental test ... you 
can work wonders quickly by removing the dingy 
film that clouds your teeth and imperils healthy gums 


TUDY attractive people, men or 

women. Note the tremendous part 
gleaming, clear teeth play. Off-color 
teeth are an injustice to one’s smile. 
Don’t permit them to mar yours. 

And don’t believe your teeth are natur- 
ally dull or colorless. You can disprove 
that in a few days. Can work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. Millions are 
doing it today. 

Modern science has found a new way 
in tooth and gum care. A way differ- 
ent from any you have ever known. 


Remove that film—see what a great 
difference comes 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat 
that covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth 
and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives teeth that cloudy “off-color” 


FRE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 750 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Name.... 


10-Day Tube to 


look. Germs by the millions breed in 
it, and they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea and gum disorders. 
Tooth and gum troubles now are largely 
traced to that film. Old-time methods 
fail in successfully combating it. That’s 
why, regardless of the care you take now, 
your teeth remain dull, unattractive. 


New methods remove it and 
Firm the Gums 
Now, in a new type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their action 
is to curdle the film and remove it, 
then to firm the gums. 

Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the whiteness of your teeth 
—will amaze you. 

Ordinary methods fail in these re- 
sults. Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
10-day tube will be sent you free. 
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suddenly vibrant in Bob Kenyon’s whisperi 
tones. ‘‘Marion! Marion! Listen! A week 
or so after I got back to Bombay, this Shang- 
hai Jim, whom I knew well by sight because 
in my previous search for my brother I had 
been several times in his dive as I had in many 
others seeking information, murdered a young 
Englishman in a fit of his diabolical Malay 
rage, and badly wounded his own ‘runner,’ who 
had tried to interfere. He just barely man- 
aged to make his escape from the police, and 
fled no one knew where. Then, the day before 
you arrived, though I did not know then that 
you were on the ship, I received a message to 
go to the hospital where Shanghai Jim’s 
‘runner,’ a man known everywhere on the 
water-front as Dublin Mike and who had been 
there in hospital for weeks with his wounds, 
was dying and wanted to see me. I went; and 
to revenge himself, of course, on Shanghai 
Jim, Dublin Mike told me the story of my 
brother’s death.” 

Again Bob Kenyon paused. It seemed as 
though the form in the chair before him, indis- 
tinct as it was, had changed position and was 
leaning a little forward toward him. 

“Shanghai Jim,” said Bob Kenyon after a 
moment, ‘‘besides his sailors’ boarding-house, 
ran a low gambling dive. My brother went 
in there one night and foolishly showed a large 
sum of money. Between them, Shanghai Jim 
and Dublin Mike drugged him and took the 
money; and then, to get rid of him, they 
shanghaied him. They put him on board a 
sailing ship that night—and got their com- 
mission for it, too, out of the ship’s captain. 
But before they put him on board, they gave 


| him another, and this time a deliberate over- 
dose of the drug. They couldn’t afford to have 


him come back on them with his story. The 
result was that the ship’s captain got what he 
thought was the ordinary run of drunken 
sailor; but what he really got was a man, under 
whatever fictitious name Shanghai Jim had 
seen fit to ship him, who never regained 
consciousness, and who died and was buried 
two days later at sea.”’ 

“Yes,” she said a little tremulously. 

“T asked Dublin Mike where he thought 
Shanghai Jim had gone, and Dublin Mike, 
dying though he was, cursed Shanghai Jim as I 
had never heard man cursed before. He said 
Shanghai Jim was too clever for the police, 
that the police would never find him, and that 
there was only one way, one chance—to pick 
up a clue in some of the dives where Shanghai 
Jim might have made a confidant of someone, 
and especially in a famous dope joint run by a 
Chinaman named Ling Su, and so——” 

A sudden half-choked sob came from the 
chair. ‘Don't!” she interrupted in a quick, 
low, broken way. “I—I know now. I under- 
stand. That night when we had made up a 
little slumming party from the ship, and I— 
I saw you coming out of that doorway looking 
the way you did! I—I thought you had for- 
gotten me and my letter in—in a debauch.” 

Bob Kenyon’s hand felt out before him al- 
most as though it were afraid, and found hers. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I had been nearly two days 
in Ling Su’s. As I told you, hardly anyone in 
Bombay knew me. I was dressed for the part. 
I had got the entrée there through Dublin 
Mike: I—I saw you—I see you now—stand- 
ing outside that doorway with all those chaps 
and girls. I had forgotten what I looked like, 
unshaven, filthy, unkempt, disreputable. I 
had forgotten my part at sight of you. I 
don’t blame one of those chaps who was with 
you for doing what he did. I should have done 
the same. I looked exactly what he called 
me—a drunken bum. 

“But I had forgotten all that for the moment 
when I jumped toward you and caught your 
hand; and when he struck me in front of you I— 
I lost my head.. The other men who were with 
your party naturally joined in when I knocked 
that first chap down, and just as naturally the 
hangers-on in that locality, the habitués of 
the dives, believing me to be one of themselves, 
sided in with me. In the mélée that followed, 
besides being arrested, I was rather badly hurt 
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“I SUFFERED FROM CON- 
STIPATION. I had been an 
aviator for three years. Youcan 
imagine that it was a pretty 
hard life. The food generally 
was not of the best and was 
usually gulped down ina hurry. 
My face broke out in large 
blotches. Physics afforded but 
slight temporary relief and 
nothing seemed to help my face. 
My aunt had heard of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and had herself 
been benefited by it. So I com- 
menced taking two cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. I 
had no more trouble. My face 
cleared ard my constipation 
became a thing of the past.” 
Atronso Gomez IzquierDo, 
San Francisco, Calif. 











THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 


entire system—aids digestion—clears 


the skin—banishes constipation. 


“T HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH IN- 
DIGESTION for several years and decided 
to add three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
day to my diet. In thirty days’ time my 
indigestion had practically disappeared and 
I had completely lost all my former sluggish 
feeling. I recommend Yeast to anyone suf- 
fering from indigestion.” 
Epwarp C. Moore, Jr., Dallas, Texas 
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found new life and energy through 
one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the whole 
system. They aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool ary 
place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. K-45, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


“I FELT TIRED AND LISTLESS. The study of 
fine and applied arts had been my hobby for several 
years and the creating of handmade fabrics neces- 
sitated long hours at my loom. This close applica- 
tion to my work resulted in a general run down 
condition. But the daily eating of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast worked marvels for me. It toned up my en- 
tire system. I have returned to my work with re- 
newed energy.” 
Fiorence ATEN Ives, the 2nd, New York City 
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by one of the police. I was off my head for 
several days, and when I got around again you 
had left Bombay, and—and you had left no 
word.” 

She was crying softly in the darkness. ‘Oh, 
I didn’t know, I didn’t know you had been 
hurt like that! They told me that your brother 
had had a very bad record, and that you, as 
much as was known of you, were like him— 
spending most of your time in places like that. 
I know why now, but I didn’t understand then. 
That was why I went and left no word. I 
thought that my arrival in Bombay was of 
far less consequence to you than a night in 
your usual haunts. And—and I think that 
night when I saw you like that I wanted to die, 
because—because——” Her voice broke. 

““Because—because you cared?” he whis- 
pered eagerly. ‘Was it that?” 

There was no answer. 

His arms reached out to her, encircled her, 
drew her close to him. “Marion! Marion— 
was it that?” he urged hoarsely. 

Her voice was so low he could barely catch 
her words. “I have always cared,” she said. 
“Always, always, always.” 

Marion! It was his soul that spoke her name 
over and over, and a great tenderness and a 
great awe and a great glory were upon him. 
And his lips found hers, and found the tear- 
wet eyelids; and his hand caressed her hair. 

And for a time neither spoke. 

And then she stirred in his arms, and sud- 
denly her hands were lifted to cling passionately 
to his shoulders, and she was whispering wildly: 
“Oh, I am afraid! Iam afraid! If he doesn’t 
come, what will you do? Without Shanghai 
Jim you would never be believed.” 

“He will come,’ Bob Kenyon answered. 
He was strangely sure now. He knew. “He 
will come,”’ he said again. “I saw it in his 


eyes and I saw it in his face at the window. 


He will come.”’ His hands tightened suddenly, 
warningly upon her. ‘He is coming: now! 
Do you hear that? At the door over there— 
the outside door!” 

“Yes,” she breathed. 


He drew her silently away from the chair 


and, retreating back along the wall, crouched * 


down behind what, in the darkness, seemed to 
him to be a bookcase of some sort. 

“Don’t make a sound until-I.tell you,” he 
cautioned; “then run instantly for. your father 
and any other men who may be in the house. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes,’”’ she answered; “but—but you?” 

“There is absolutely nothing to be afraid of,”’ 
he whispered back. ‘‘Now quiet—don’t move 
—don’t stir! He’s got the door open now.” 

There was a faint, low, creaking sound from 
across the room. Then utter silence. © It 
seemed to last interminably. Then there came 
the soft pad of a footfall treading warily; and, 
peering out, he could discern a blur of white in 
the darkness. It came on, a shadowy, filmy 
thing, crossing the room; and now it reached 
the position where the desk stood, and seemed 
to hover there. Shanghai Jim—Shanghai Jim 
at ‘ast! Quietly Bob Kenyon released his 
arm from the girl’s grasp and crept silently a 
few steps forward in the direction of the desk. 

And then he stood still. A match crackled 
and spurted into flame. The figure at the desk, 
holding the little torch, back turned, was bend- 
ing over and examining the lock on the drawer. 

And upon Bob Kenyon there descended a 
sudden sense of utter hopelessness, of dismay, 
of disaster. That wasn’t Shanghai Jim there. 
It was a man who wore a ridiculously large 
pith helmet. It wasn’t even necessary to see 
the other’s face, though he had, indeed, caught 
a side view of it. It was old Isaacs, the pearl 
broker—Isaacs with a revolver in his hand. 

The match went out. There came a sound 
much like the gnawing of a rat. The man was 
working at the drawer. 

And then the numbness following, as it were, 
a blow that had been struck him, began to 
clear from Bob Kenyon’s brain. It wasn’t 


| Shanghai Jim—but it wasn’t hopeless either. 


He understood now. It was clear—even child- 


ishly clear. 


It was evident now that Shanghai Jim was 
protected and helped by some confederate 
ashore. That confederate was old Isaacs, 
Old Isaacs was the only one who had been 
shown the pearls and had reason to believe 
they were in Captain Watts’ locker; and, pre- 
tending they were beyond his reach finan- 


cially, had said so with specious honesty—and ** 


sent Shanghai Jim to get them for nothing. 

Yes, he saw it all now. Shanghai Jim was in 
turn the only one, apart from those then 
present in this room here, who knew the pearls 
had been placed in the drawer of that desk. 
But Shanghai Jim had also heard what had 
been said—and with that knife gash across his 
chin which was proof of his, Bob Kenyon’s, 
story, and which would instantly attract 
attention and mark his identity, he had not 
dared venture out any more in person. And 
so it had been old Isaacs’s turn again. 

Grim-lipped, his jaws clamped, Bob Kenyon 
was creeping silently on again toward the desk. 
It wasn’t Shanghai Jim there—but old Isaacs 
must know wheré Shanghai Jim was hiding. 
That was enough—because old Isaacs would 
tell all he knew! There wouldn’t be any mercy. 
With his fingers once on old Isaacs’s throat, the 
man would talk! 

The attack upon the desk drawer went on, 
and in the stillness it seemed to sound thunder- 
ously loud. Bob Kenyon crept nearer—still 
nearer. He was close enough now to spring. 

“Now, Marion! “Quick!” he called, and 
launched himself‘forward: 

He heard_a sharp, startled oath; he heard 
Marion’s footsteps racing from the room: he 
heard her calling. wildly-for her. father; and 
then, even.as he closed’ with the man in front 
of him, there was a blinding: flash, the roar of 
the report, and the flame-tongue of a revolver 
shot scorched his face. - And now, locked ‘to- 
gether, they lurched and staggered: here -and 
there in*the"darkness, Bob Kenyon’s left arm 
hooked like a vise around the man’s neek, his 
fingers feeling, searching; clawing for a throat- 
hold, while his right hand grasped at the other’s 
wrist, struggling for possession of the weapon. 

A minute” passed—another. The man, old 
as he was,- seemed -to’ possess .a. ‘maniacal 
strength; he tore and struck and battled like a 
demon, snarling oaths with hot, panting breath, 
raving in a fury as ungovernable as the: fury 
with which he fought. But tighter and tighter 
now Bob Kenyon’s fingers fastened themselves 
in the flesh of the man’s throat; and-his other 
hand, though it slipped again and again-in the 
struggle for-the ‘ugly. prize, still pinionéd: the 
wriggling, twisting wrist. i 

This way and that: about the room they 
reeled, and then suddenly, as they smashed 
against the wall and.rebounded from it, a chair 
in their path crashed to-the floor entangling 
their legs, and :for.an: instant they hovered 
erect, swaying, : straining to maintain ‘ their 
balance—then, tottering, ~pitched downward. 
Bob Kenyon, uppermost, .was conscious of a 
great roaring sound-in his-ears, of a revolver 
flash that was strangely obscured beneath his 
body, and of a sudden relaxation in the other’s 
struggles—a sudden stillness in the form under 
him. It did not struggle. It did not move 
any more. It did not snarl. 

In a half-dazed way he rose to his feet. And 
subconsciously now he was aware that there 
was light in the room, and that others were 
there too—a gray-haired man, for instance, 
clad in pajamas. But Bob Kenyon was staring 
down at the floor where a man with a revolver, 
still smoking, still clasped in his hand, lay 
dead. And there was a pith helmet there on 
the floor too, a ridiculously large one and most 
outrageously dirty; and moreover there was 
something very strange about the man’s face— 
as though the beard were all lopsided, as 
though it had been torn away from one side 
and had flopped over on the other, and where 
there was no beard a great strip of surgeon’s 
plaster showed across the chin. 

There was a stir in the room—voices—some- 
one touched his arm. 

But Bob Kenyon did not move. He was 
staring down into the face of Shanghai Jim. 
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CHRYSLER “70” Pioneer of a New Order 





Before the advent of the 
Chrysler “70” two and a half 
years ago the better cars 
were ona fairly even footing 
with practically nothing but 
price to set one apart from 
the other. 


At that time Walter P.Chry- 








Other advanced features 
were a motor with a seven- 
bearing crank-shaft in that 
price class; oil-filter, air- 
cleaner, an exclusive spring 
mounting eliminating side 
sway even at highest speeds, 
and self-equalizing hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes. 





sler sensed the general public 
dissatisfaction with existing 
car performance. 


He recognized thatmotoring 

needs had developed to a point where the 
public demanded superior, faster and safer 
transportation; a car with longer life; greater 
comfort, more easy to handle and quicker to 
accelerate in the maze of traffic. 


Thus the Chrysler“*70” became the pioneer of a 
new order of motoring and today more than 
ever emphasizes theleadershipit then assumed. 


For Chrysler was the first stock car to give 
a speed of 70 miles and more per hour, an 
acceleration of 5 to 25 miles in 744 seconds 
and gasoline economy of 20 miles to the 
gallon with such performance. 


Coupled with these unheard 
P % WV E R of mechanical perfections 


was a newness of design 
which provided comfort and roadability; a 
beauty that immediately won the approval of 
the most discriminating. 


So great was the manifest superiority of the 
Chrysler “70” that it immediately exercised a 
marked influence on the entireindustry—an in- 
fluencethat hasgrownwitheach passingmonth. 


But there has not yet appeared a single car, no 
matter what its outward resemblance to Chry- 
sler, or that has adopted some of the features 
that Chrysler introduced,which does the things 
that Chrysler does as Chrysler does them. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 


Coach, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, $1745; Sedan, $1545; Royal 
Sedan, $1795; Crown Sedan, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 
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WE [aiid 
There was a time when men boasted of their 
wiry beards. They showed the same mourn- 
ful pride as a woman discussing a major 
operation. 

That’s one vanity that Mennen Shaving 
Cream has punctured. The meanness of 
your bristles becomes a memory on the day 
you start using Mennen’s. 

Prove it anyway you like. Use Mennen’s 
aweek. Then use the next best for a week. 
Lather the east side of your face with 
Mennen’s and the west half with the other 
kind. Any way you try it, the superiority of 
Mennen’s will be as convincing as the 
difference between you and Bobby Jones. 

For several years, I offered to refund pur- 
chase price to any man who wasn’t satisfied. 
In that time, two shavers called me. Later 
one of them apologized, returned the money 
and pledged his patronage for life. 

But the offer holds good. 

If you are one of the three million men 
who know the superlative worth of Mennen 
Shaving Cream, take my word for this: you 
will like Mennen Skin Balm just as much. 
A wonderful after-shaving treat. A little 
squeeze on your finger-tips rotated gently 
around the shaved area—a little tingly bite 
—then a zippy, fresh, fragrant coolness 
spreading all over your face. Comes in a 
50c tube. 

Then top off with Men- teen 
nen Talcum for Men. A ar Henry 

* ‘ennen Salesman) 
velvety, soothing, pro- 
tecting film, the color of 
the skin. Doesn’t show 
on the face. 
And that’s the 
complete Men- 
nen Shave. 
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MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Cleaned by Irvin §. Cobb Continued from page 55) 


committing himself entirely to the fraud. 

“Tomorrow, then,” she said; ‘tomorrow 
sometime. But first you must get a lawyer to 
draw my will for me. I must make certain 
that you'll get all my property—every cent 
of it.” 

He hadn’t thought of that; she had. He 
bent and kissed her and inwardly blessed him- 
self that she had. 

“Please call the nurse in from the other 
room,”’ she said next. “I believe I can sleep. 
With this load off me, I’m sure I can.” 


In the morning he got a lawyer in. But 
first he visited the court-house, this town being 
a county-seat, obscure and small as it was, 
and bought a marriage license. He had it in 
his pocket when he brought the lawyer to the 
bungalow. 

At the front door the imported day-nurse 
met them, a grave concern showing through 
her casque of professional calm. 

“She had a sinking spell not five minutes 
after you left the house,” the nurse told Stane. 
“Doctor Crowe’s been working over her. 
She’s rallied—a little. He says for this gentle- 
man to come right in.” 

“You mustn’t come just yet,” said the at- 
torney, halting Stane as.the latter started to 
accompany him. “It’s not legal for the pro- 
posed beneficiary to be present when an in- 
strument in the nature of a last will and testa- 
ment is being executed. I believe you inti- 
mated to me that you expected to be the heir 
here, eh?” 

“That’s my general understanding,” an- 
swered Stane. It appeared to him an act of 
grace to simulate some doubt on this point. 

“Then please wait outside here—it shouldn’t 
take us very long.” 

Five minutes passed, ten, fifteen, while he 
walked the living-room up and down in a fever 
of impatience lest at the last he might some- 
how be balked of his promised prize. Why 
must that infernal rube lawyer take so long 
about it? 

After what seemed to him a ‘ong, long time, 
the inner door swung open. Out came the 
lawyer and behind him the physician. 

“All done,” said the attorney, rather with 
the reluctant air of one bestowing a begrudged 
congratulation; ‘‘all sealed and signed.” 

“Here, you!” said Doctor Crowe, almost 
roughly. For some reason he did not appear 
to care deeply for Stane. All along Stane had 
felt that and had resented it. ‘Here, you. She 
tells me you want to marry her. That so?” 

“She wants me to,” amended Stane, fighting 
even in this betraying moment to save his face. 
“I’m willing—it’s the least I——” 

“No odds,” snapped Doctor Crowe, and 
there was contempt in the way he snapped it. 
“The thing is, you’d better move fast, then. 
Once already today I’ve brought her back 
out of one collapse when she was almost gone. 
The next one’s coming—and it’ll take her off. 
She’s living on will-power now, that’s all—just 
holding on until you get this marriage business 
over between you. Even so, she may slip 
away any minute. So you’d better go for a 
minister or a justice of the peace—and go 
fast!’ He pivoted and returned to his charge. 

“You heard him!” pleaded Stane, on the 
edge of a panic, to the lawyer. “But where is 
the nearest one—clergyman, I mean?” 

“Right around behind here in the next 
square you ought to find somebody,” said the 
attorney. ‘Know that cheap boarding-house 
that’s on the southwest corner over yonder?” — 
pointing. 

“Yes, yes, I know it.” 

“Well, there’s some sort of a parson— 
wandering missionary or something like that; 
Wades, I think is the name, sounds like Wades, 
anyhow—he’s boarding over there; hasn’t been 
there very long. You may have seen him? 
A tall, thin old man with a long white beard— 
walks with a cane—doesn’t see very well; 
about half blind, I’d say.” 


“Yes, I remember him!” cried Stane, and 
was off, bareheaded, at a running speed. 
There was nothing non-committal in the look 
which the other man cast after his retreating 
figure. Like nearly all the residents here, 
Attorney Lipscombe was under no misappre- 
hension regarding the position Stane filled in 
this household. It was town gossip. 


For the missionary, or whatever he was, there 
was this to be said: He could grasp a situation 
and, considering that his gait was fumbling 
and difficult, could respond to an emergency 
as briskly as the next one. Asking few ques- 
tions on the way, he came, striving to keep up 
with his perspiring, tremulous escort. 

With Stane’s urging touch on the sleeve of 
his shabby black coat he was guided into the 
house and through to the bedside, and there, 
standing beside it, with the nurse and the 
doctor for witnesses and with a speed which for 
all its speed was yet decorous, he performed 
the ceremony of binding this woman Catherine, 
to this man Arthur. The bride—this bride 
who was about to be taken from her present 
bridegroom by the grimmest of all bridegrooms 
—gave her pledge in a sliding whisper of a voice 
and with a smile of rare content on her stiffen- 
ing face. But the man’s head was so down- 
cast, like the head of an offender taken in some 
deep misdoing, that he did not see, just as the 
minister closed the book, how, very quickly, 
instantly indeed, the lower jaw of the woman 
dropped so that the smile turned to a leaden 
grimace, all teeth and paled gums. 

His warning was from the preacher, who 
dropped now on his knees with his face buried 
in the bedcover and prayed a little prayer fora 
soul entering into its eternal rest and for 
divine consolation to a man widowed and be- 
reft. Bereft, huh? Dowered was the word; 
so the dissembler was saying to himself as he 
harkened and strove to counterfeit in his ex- 
pression a devastating grief. He straightened, 
and suffered the nurse to lead him away. 

Presently where he sat in the living-room, 
Doctor Crowe passed him on the way out. De- 
parting, the physician chose not to offer to 
Stane the empty lip-service of any sympathy 
whatsoever. Nor did he say good-by. “Mail 
you a bill tomorrow,” was all he said, tossing 
the words at Stane as a man might toss a bone 
at a dog. 

On Crowe’s heels came the old clergyman. 
Here was a different manner. He put a bony 
hand on one of Stane’s hunched shoulders. 

“My son,” he said gently, “I’ve just learned 
in there’—he waved toward the closed door 
of the death-chamber—‘“‘something of your 
life in this place—of your life with her, and 
now I know that you are to inherit what she 
leaves, a handsome property, by all accounts, 
and I know also that at the last by this marriage 
you have done what you could to atone for 
the wrong to her and to your own better self. 
In your sorrow that must be of comfort to you. 
For your sake I hope so, with all my heart.” 
He patted the drooped shoulder. ‘Now then, 
my son,” he added, “‘I dislike to disturb you 
with other matters at a time like this, but there 
is one thing needful before I leave you.” 

So this one also, for all his soft-soaped 
language, desired prompt payment of his fee? 
Stane brought forth a roll of bills from his 
pockets. 

“No, no, please,”’ said the preacher, ‘‘don’t 
misunderstand me. The license, you know— 
the license authorizing this union between you 
two. Coming over, you told me you had 
secured one. And pen and ink, if you please?” 

“Oh, that!’ said Stane, and produced the 
folded document and passed it over. 

“A brief formality only,” continued the old 
man, “but probably a necessary onc. In my 
own state back East I know it is required that 
the officiating person must examine and sign 
the license. I assume that such is the legality 
in this state. This is the first time since my 
arrival here that I have been called upon to 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


lea i. 


4 “The BUICK vibrationless engine is 
a wonderful improvement. fi, Ill of 














Body by Fisher 











The absence of noise and rumble 
in the 1927 Buick is the talk of 
America. 


People are enjoying the sensation of 
driving a car with an engine, vibra- 
tionless beyond belief, even more 
than they thought they would. 


Nothing that Buick can say about 
this new car can quite prepare you 
for its actual driving smoothness. 


Or the quiet of its new giant-tooth 
transmission. Or the road-stability 
produced by Buick’s new balanced 


wheels. Or the princely luxury and 
smartness of the new Fisher Bodies! 


Compare the Fisher Bodies of Buick 
with those on any other car in the 
same price group. To find quality 
comparable you will need to go in- 
to the showrooms where the much 
higher priced cars are sold. 


Buick resources and Buick volume 
have produced a marvelous new 
motor car. It is the finest of its line 
—the Greatest Buick Ever Built. 


Everyone who drives it says so! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Why is the sky blue? 
What is air made of? 
Why does a ball bounce? 
Why do we sneeze? 

Why has water no taste? 


Free book—see below 


What Is 

Curiosity 

Teaching 
Them? 


HESE children have The Book of 
Knowledge in their home. It is a de- 
light to them every moment of the day, 
and is turning their eager curiosity into 
important knowledge. Their teacher 
will tell you. they give her clear and in- 
telligent answers. They have made a 
long start in the race for knowledge. 
Beginning with the Wonder Questions they 
go from one to another of the 18 story-like 
departments: Familiar Things, The Earth, 
Animal Life, Plant Life, Our Own Life, Things 
To Make And Do, Our Country, Other Coun- 
tries, Literature, Fine Arts, Stories, Poetry 
—all the really essential knowledge of the 
world, told and pictured so simply and 
clearly that a child can understand it and 
made so interesting that the child loves to 
read it. 









N (Ca 


n's Encyclopedia 
Every child needs it 
Already in over a million homes 
15,000 educational pictures 
This wonderful plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and knew its needs. He 
drew to his help other parents of like desire 
and long experience in writing for children. 
Together they studied the mind of the child 
in his effort to find out everything he wants 
to know. From their discoveries The Book 
of Knowledge grew. Children do not have to 
be urged to read and consult it. They recog- 
nize it as their own book, really made for them. 


On exhibition at the wonderful 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


International Exposition, Philadelphia 
Main Aisle, Liberal Arts Building 


Send the coupon for free descriptive book of ques- 
tions, pictures and story-articles from The Book 
of Knowledge itself: Animals, Plants, Fish, Insects, 
Industries, etc.; How Long Do 
Animals Live? Drawing A Cat 
With Two Coins; Where Does 
The Rain Go? Three Ways 

The Earth Moves; etc., etc. 

Show it to the children. See 
what they think ofit. 


MAILED 














THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 3 
2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mail me the free descriptive book of questions, 
story-articles and 50 pictures from The Book of 
Knowledge, including beautiful color plate. 





Cos. 10-26 | abasement and huddled down on a chair. 


perform a wedding ceremony and I trust never 
again, here or elsewhere, may I be called 
upon to perform one under such sad and dis- 
tressing circumstances. However, we must be 
on the safe side, eh?—especially since so much 
of worldly goods is involved.”” He opened the 
paper and held it close before his eyes. ‘My 
sight is not what it was,” he explained, and 
moved closer to a window through which the 
strong morning light streamed, and adjusted 
another pair of glasses. 

Stane had crossed to a desk where writing 
material was, when strong clutching fingers 
fell violently upon his arm and he was swung 
about. Into his surprised eyes there gimleted 
a pair of old clouded eyes, lit and burning now 
with a searching, accusing fire. 

“Let me see you, sir,’ commanded the 
patriarch. ‘Let me see! . . . Ah!” 

He fell back then, releasing his hold on the 
dismayed Stane, and raised both his arms aloft, 
the bony wrists and big gnarled hands project- 
ing grotesquely from the shortened sleeves of 
his black coat. 

“O God,” he chanted, “to Thee I give thanks 
that I am made the humble instrument of Thy 
justice and Thy recompense! To Thee I give 
thanks that into these hands of mine Thou hast 
delivered this sinner taken unawares in his 
transgression! I give thanks for proof that 
Thou, O God, movest in a mysterious way 
Thy wonders to perform! And above all do I 
give thanks that through evil good may follow 
after to Thy greater glory!” 

On this he ended his strange thanksgiving 
and again faced the stupefied culprit and all 
at once was transformed from a simple, awk- 
ward, purblind country gospeler into a blazing 
embodiment of fanatic wrath and intensity, an 
avenging Danite stepped from between the 
covers of the Old Testament, a whip of 
scorpions in his grip, the weight and blight of 
damnation in his curses. 

“Look at me!’”? he charged the shrinking, 
timorous defendant. “Do you know me? 
You should, for I know you. It has been 
nearly ten years since we met before, but I 
know you. We met for just a little while 
and then we met no more. But I married you 
then, by night, in a town called Engleham. 
And today I marry you again with a false 
marriage, a marriage which is a stench and an 
evil in the sight of man and God. Did you 
think to deceive your Creator as you deceived 
that poor, dead, erring sister lying yonder, as 
you deceived those witnesses? Did you think 
to impose on Him, the All-Beholding, as you 
have imposed on me? You fool! Let the 
carnal-minded of this earth call it coincidence. 
But I—I call it miracle!” 

“But—but you’ve made a mistake,’ fal- 
tered Stane, grasping desperately at straws 
of expediency. 5 

“Mistake!” thundered his accuser. “When 
you had so little wit as to let your own name 
—Arthur John Stane—go down in black and 
white on this lying document?” 

“T don’t mean that. That’s my name, all 
right. “But I’m a divorced man. My wife 
divorced me.” 

“Again you lie, and you’d best give heed 
lest the second lie should choke you in your 
throat as you utter it,” proclaimed the old 
man, a pulpiteering eloquence possessing him. 
“For twelve months past, until six weeks ago 
when I felt the Lord’s command laid upon me, 
calling me to this far place to labor among these 
poor Mexicans, I served as pastor in a church 
of our faith in the town from which you fled 
away like a thief in the night. Your wife, your 
faithful, devoted, loving wife, is of my com- 
munion, I have talked with her often, have 
prayed with her, counseled with her. Not 
sixty days have passed, no, not more than fifty 
days, since I knelt with her in her little home 
and together, lifting our voices, we prayed for 
your safe, contrite return to her.. And you 
speak to me of a divorce, you that I hold now 
in the very hollow of my hand!” 

He menaced with both his knobby clenched 
fists and before him Stane wilted into flaccid 
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Within his surrender was embodied a sort of 
frightened fatalism. To him it was a cer- 
tainty that forever and unresistingly he must 
obey this terrible old man’s will. There was no 
escape. He made his capitulation complete. 

“You’ve got me,” he admitted weakly. “I 
give in. I own up that everything you say is 
true. What are you going to do to me?” 

“What is God going to do to you? That’s 
the question you should be asking. I’ll tell 
you what God is going to do to you, young 
man. I know because within me I feel His 
spirit pointing out a road for you—and me— 
to walk along. I’m not going to betray you 
to the law—yet! Some human beings might 
say it was my duty as a citizen to give 
you up and condemn you to wear stripes in a 
prison.” A shiver ran through the hunched 
form below him. ‘‘But to me has been vouch- 
safed a different course. I have no doubt 
where my duty lies. The Almighty is directing 
me. On one condition only do I protect you 
from the law you so wilfully violated. On one 
condition only does your bigamous conduct 
remain a secret between us.” 

“T’ll agree before you name it,” said Stane, 
for once in his life at least all sincerity. He was 
so most dreadfully afraid, with Nemesis cor- 
porated here confronting him. 

“As soon as that poor body stretched on 
yonder bed has decently been laid away in 
consecrated ground, you straightway will go 
back to your true wife and with her you will 
hereafter live as her devoted husband!” 

“T will,” answered Stane, like a man taking a 
solemn oath. 

‘Wait, there is yet another condition. This 
false will you will at once destroy—not one 
penny of that fortune, however great or small, 
will you touch. When you go home, you go 
with clean hands. Is that understood!” 

“Yes, sir.” Suddenly he felt an urge to 
purge himself completely. He had a super- 
stitious feeling—it amounted to a profound 
conviction, though—that did he attempt 
further deceit, this frightful, daunting judge 
of his would read his mind and for punishment 
revoke the precious pledge of immunity. 
“T’ve got some money in my own name that 
she gave me—of her own free will, mind you 
—several weeks ago. How about that, sir?” 

“How much money?” 

“About four thousand dollars.” 

“Have you it here?” 

“It’s in the bank.” 

“At once you will go with me to draw it out. 
Saving out only the amount of your railroad 
fare back East and a small sum for expenses, 
you will hand it to me—to the last cent.” 

Once more he lifted his bearded face toward 
the ceiling and closed his eyes and prayed: 

“O God, I praise Thee that Thy servant’s 
dreams shall through this agency come to 
pass—that among these benighted souls so 
sorely in need of Thy salvation, a chapel shall 
be reared and dedicated to the preaching of 
Thy gospels and Thy teachings. For Thou 
knowest, O God, there is no such thing as 
tainted money. Men may put it to corrupt 
usages. But used for good deeds it becomes 
consecrated and it becomes holy—as Thou 
knowest. And finally, O God, in due season 
when he has atoned for his grievous short- 
comings, find it in Thy heart to forgive this 
poor, faltering, wayward one. Amen!” 

‘‘Amen!”’ echoed Stane, and meant it. 

The old evangelist turned from special 
pleader to jealous warder. 

“But understand,” he commanded sternly, 
“no tricks. Don’t try to deceive me or escape 
me or evade me. For should you break your 
word, remember this: that no matter how far 
you go or how safely you may think you have 
hidden yourself from me—and Him—I shall 
be able to find you. He will show me the way. 
And then for you there shall be no mercy— 
nothing except the penalty of the law.” 

“Qh, I wouldn’t try to fool you, Brother 
Wades,” promised Stane. “I know it wouldn’t 
be any use.” 

And somehow Stane did know it wouldn’t 
be any use. 
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“POSI Peve AGCiIiariOn” 


-_ 
4. 
"4 
S 
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LMOST every manufac- 
turer believes and claims 
his product to be best. 
Electric cleaner manufac- 
turers are no exception. 


But today there is a new 
test of the latest and most 
efficient development in 
electric cleaners which you 
can apply yourself. 


To the salesman, or the 
dealer, or the manufacturer 
who waxes eloquent over 
the superiorities of his 
cleaner simply say, and insist: 


“Show me the Agitator!” 


We feel this is the test of the 
genuinely modern cleaner. 
We know that the new and 
greater Hoover, equipped 
with the Agitator shown 
above, surpasses even the 


tHe eo FV 2k: Chm UM UPA UN OY, 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


: tal Y Means of 8 is 
chush ae” *Dpliance of, a to- 
Agitat rd patented 1 e ex. 
Sucti Or il UStrated a, OVer 
: the 422 lifts th, above. 
€ floor e rug from 
tat air whi y ne 
embedd. : 
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b. 


It BEATS «+. as it Sweeps 
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Soy, 


Me the Agitator 


celebrated standard-design 
Hoover in these important 
particulars: 


] For the first time, it makes 
possible ‘Positive Agita- 
tion” of floor coverings. 


2 By actual test, in the ordi- 
nary cleaning time, it 
beats out and sweeps up 
from carpetings an aver- 
age of 131% more dirt. 


3 It is aneven greater rug- 
saver; the oftener a car- 
pet is cleaned with a 
Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


4 It is virtually service- 
proof, every part, includ- 
ing the new motor, re- 
quiring no oiling. 

5 It increases the efficiency 
of its remarkable dusting 





as it Cleans 








jal 


difference between 
The HOOVER 


and a vacuum 
cleaner 


/ 


\". 








tools because of its 50% 
stronger suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust- and 
germ-proof bag is now 
washable. 


7 Its form and finish are 
of startling beauty; and 
every new feature insures 
greater operating ease. 


Surely you want in your 
home the new, exclusive, 
doubly efficient cleaner— 
the modern cleaner that 
meets the “‘Agitator test.” 
Then you want the greater 
Hoover! Your nearest Au- 
thorized Hoover Dealer will 
deliver you one today, com- 
plete with dust- 

ing tools, only 3x accompiis,a@!TATION™ 
$6.25down,bal- — Essted requiseita—thetime” 
ancemonthly. _Stci'§ct scents, 


“POSITIVE 


VOURTH GAWNWTON. ONAD carpet pettokes ag ‘wish 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario “od 
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OMETHING to re- 

member is that any 

good flashlight case 
practically never wears 
out. Filled with a Burgess 
Flashlight Battery, you 
have done about all that 
you can to insure your- 
self against the inconven- 
ience and danger always 
present in darkness. 


Burgess Flashlight Uni- 
Cels will fit any case you 
may have. Try them—no 
better batteries are made. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL Sates Orrice: CHIcaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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When I Sowed My Wild Oats (Continued from page 80) 


an accurate catalog of my private library. As 
I read over the list of books which I had se- 
lected for my private inspiration forty years 
ago I have a sudden thrill and an almost-belief 
that I anticipated Doctor Eliot. Only I didn’t 
use up five feet. Also, I acknowledge a degree 
of shame when I look at the reading table be- 
yond and see fiction so light that the volumes 
have to be weighted down with vagrant atlases 
and dictionaries, lest a breeze should blow 
them away. 

I don’t know whether, as a junior, I was 
really high-brow or merely letting on to be but 
I am fairly proud of my library of 1886. Also, 
I am wondering what became of it, because I 
cannot find on my shelves today one volume of 
that meager but aristocratic collection which 
included Gibbon’s “‘The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” Ridpath’s “United States,” 
Rollin’s “Ancient History,” Pollard’s history 
of.the. Confederacy Lincoln’s Administration 
by Raymond, “Development of English Liter- 
ature and Language” by Welsh, Lectures by 
Horace Mann, Creasy’s Decisive Battles, 
“Short History of ‘the English People” by 
Green, Schiller’s “Thirty Years’ War,”’ Works 
of-Shakespeare, Taine’s “English Literature,” 
“Political Economy” by John Stuart Mill, 
Emerson’s Essays, “Bleak House” by Dickens, 
one volume of Goldsmith, Baker’s ‘Natural 
Philosophy,” “Footprints of the Creator” by 
Hugh Miller, Sheridan’s Plays, “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” Byron, Sir John Mandeville, Swift, 
Henry George, Pope, Sir Walter Scott, Burns, 
Thackeray—and so on and so on, with no trash 
in sight. 

Here are some “‘literary” programs and 
flexible scratch-books proving that, even as a 
vealy undergraduate, I could write.essays and 
deliver. orations on such: ponderous topics as 
“Education by Contact,” “Leaders,” ‘The 
Abolitionist as a Type,” “Popular Fallacies” 
and ‘‘The Future of Letters in the West.” 

The last one in the list was my Commence- 
ment Day effort and I spent weeks on it, rub- 
bing out short words and putting in longer 
ones. I have the originals of all the other 
masterpieces but I cannot find a copy of that 
tremolo dissertation in which I predicted that 
the hub of the literary universe was about to 
shift from Cambridge, Massachusetts, to an 
indefinite region which included Crawfords- 
ville, Indianapolis and Tippecanoe County. I 
wish I could find that speech because, at pres- 
ent, I know absolutely nothing about the 
future of letters in the West and I am a little 
shaky regarding both the present and the past, 
but in June, 1887, I was in possession of all 
needed facts and qualified to do some very cock- 
sure horoscoping. 

I am tempted to quote liberally from these 
efforts which I vocalized with so much grim 
seriousness there on the old chapel platform. 
Certainly my showing as a literary “performer” 
in college was a most dignified prelude to a 
dissolute and undignified career as a dealer in 
the vernacular. : 

The tempter got after me and I fell. It is 


just as Glen MacDonough said one night at the 
Lambs’ Club. Several of us who believed that 
we were prostituting our God-given talents in 
order to collect fat royalty checks were be- 
moaning our unhappy lots, even as we were 
spending freely the wages of our shame. Glen 
remarked that anyone who stayed in the 
writing game long. enough would finally 
sink so low that he would sit at a window 
in a flowered dressing-gown and whistle at 
passers-by. 

Heigh-ho! Here are queer-looking invites to 
the sophomore picnic, and my own calling-card, 
hand-written with the fraternity badge in the 
corner! Also a formal notice from the Presi- 
dent that I will not be a regular junior until I 
make up my third term conditions in’zoology 
and physics. Many moldy play-bills of the 
old Grand Opera House. Little did I suspect, 
as I watched Frank Lane play Crassus in sup- 
port of Robert Downing in “Spartacus, the 
Gladiator,” that ten years later we would be 
bosom. friends. 

The dance-cards.still wear the faded ribbons. 
Here is a réminder.of that big party we had at 
Tecumseh’s Trail, up the Wabash. The first 
dance was a quadrille and my partner was 
Mary. Swearingen. I waltzed Number 2 with 
Retta Johnson. Then I hada polka with Mrs. 
George Mueller, who had been Nell Floyd. 
After that came a quadrille and my partner was 
Mary Royse. - Immediately afterward I had a 
waltz with Lillian Howard, followed by the 
lanciers, this time giving Nell Mueller a chance 
to admire me for a second time. 

It seems that I skipped both the schottische 
and the Newport and then I came back strong, 
reveling in a succession of quadrilles, “Old 
Dan Tucker,” two waltzes, Virginia reel and 
a couple of polkas, my partners being Mabel 
Vinton, Lucy Blanchard, Fannie Murray, 
Anna Baker, Mrs. Mueller again—also a 
“Georgia B” and a “Miss Watkins” whom I 
cannot quite identify. 

To the present generation of gyrating jazzers 
that funny-looking card with the Gothic print 
is just as antique as the Colosseum at Rome. 

Photographs—many of them. J. B. Burris, 
Ben Taylor, Clarence Bivins, Charley Stafford, 
Elwood Mead and George McCoy—each with 
the kind of mustache I wanted but couldn’t 


get. 

John McCutcheon and Bob Jaques look real 
comical with their clothes put on wrong-side- 
to so that when they faced the camera their 
four-in-hands draped their spinal columns. 
John was always thinking up something killing 
‘ike that. A genuine wag! 

Here is a priceless record of a picnic in Happy 
Hollow with John wearing a plug hat. And 
one of a “private theatricals’” group with 
John wearing another kind of tall hat—also 
colored spectacles. 

Maybe we weren’t rollicking when we wore 
silk hats and quadrilled but we thought we 
were, because we hadn’t learned that it was 
possible to live in a fraternity house and 
employ Chicago orchestras. 
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Marie Antoinette (Continued from page 83) 


ears, as the berlin clattered up to the door. She 
laughed, knowing Boehmer very well, for all 
the pains he had taken. She saw him slip 
across the road and address himself to the 
postilion. 

Craning behind the curtain, she heard the 
man’s careless answer: “To Versailles, mon- 
sieur. My best thanks. Yes, a charming lady.” 

Boehmer playing the jealous lover at watch 
upon his lady! A really humorous smile lifted 
her fine little lip as she opened the door, her 
small trunk in readiness. 

“Good-by, Finette. Be a good girl,” she 
cried gaily to an imaginary audience and shut 
the door smartly behind her, never again to 
cnter it as she knew very well. Four days’ 





clear start. She had never felt more at ease 
in her life. 

For half an hour they took the westward 
route to Versailles, and then she descended at 
an inn much frequented on the road, and dis- 
appeared, telling the men to wait. It was 
scarcely ten minutes before she returned pale 
and concerned, - open letter in her hand, her 
handkerchief at fher eyes. 

“T have had a dispatch. My husband, the 
Count de Lamotte-Valois, is terribly ill at 
Bar-sur-Aube. We must turn southward at 
once. Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, the time I 
have lost—the precious time! My friends, 
drive like the wind. You shall not regret it. 
There are relays all along the road.” 
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The woman of today has made it her per- 
sonal business to have every motoring safe-. 
guard at her disposal. 

She knows that tires play a most important 
part in safe driving. She knows, too, that 
Firestone Balloons are built to provide extra 
safety and dependability, regardless of weather 
or road conditions—and that Gum-Dipping, 
the extra Firestone process, gives the greater 
strength and endurance that assures 
thousands of extra miles of trouble-free 
service. 


The Firestone Full-Size Gum-Dipped op 


Insuring their Safety with Firestone Tires 


real non-skid tread that grips the road with- 
out skidding, giving the driver confidence 
in any kind of “going.” 

The pliable Gum-Dipped cord con- 
struction gives this tire unusual cushion- 
ing that absorbs road jars, eliminates 
annoying rattles and provides genuine rid- 
ing comfort. 

Then, too, the distinctive design and 
attractive appearance of Firestone Tires 
make a special appeal to the discriminat- 
ing woman, no matter what car she is 
driving. Let the nearest Firestone dealer 


Balloon is scientifically designed with a ofQualiy call at your convenience. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. .\ewuSiiwig, 
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You'll “Never 
Be Sorry 


OU don’t buy a new stove every 

day. Therefore, choose the best 
—one that simplifies every oven- 
cooking problem and gives you 
hours of leisure—a (Red Wheel) Gas 
Range—one equipped with the 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Lorain-measured oven-heat insures 
perfect results with baking, oven- 
canning of fruits and tomatoes, and 
the cooking of Whole Meals in the 
oven while you’re miles away. 


These six famous makes of Gas 
Ranges are built with Lorain Self- 
regulating Ovens: Clark Jewel, 
Dangler, Direct Action, New 
Process, Quick Meal and Reliable. 


Let nobody trick you into disappointment 
with a substitute. Be sure that your new 
stove has the Red Wheel of the genuine 
Lorain. Then you'll be happy. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1122 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, a. 
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The poor lady—the poor, pretty little lady! 
The horses sweated for her grief, and as the 
postilion remarked to the coachman, he did not 
know that they had ever made better time. 

The Cardinal sent that evening to know if 
there were any news for him from Versailles, 
and had for answer from Mademoiselle Finette: 
“No. Madame has promised, however, to 
return in three days or so, and is to attend in 
the evening the reception of Monsieur de 
Beaumarchais.” 

She enclosed the little note. It had not 
needed that to strengthen de Rohan’s confi- 
dence. 
| His thoughts now turned solely on his visit 
| to Versailles on Assumption Day. Again his 
| hopes were high. At that moment the Countess 
| must be closeted with the Queen, and surely 
| when she knew of Boehmer’s madness she 
| would perceive the urgency of the matter and 
| consent to receive Saint-James. Then all the 
troubles would be over, and rewards, the 
sweeter for delay, would pour into his hands. 

He had himself driven to Versailles the day 
before the Feast of the Assumption, and hoping 
to meet her on the way, directed his servants 
to watch for her carriage. No sign of her, but 
that meant little, though he hoped for a word 
before she returned. Still, she had said: “If 
you hear nothing, all is well. Go onward 
steadily, as I have advised.”” He would obey 
his best friend blindly. She knew the Queen’s 
mind. He could not. So he mused in calming 
anxiety while the world was cracking about 
him. Little did he understand that in a game 
so close, so fine as that of Jeanne, there are 
terrible risks to be taken. One slightest over- 
sight and matters hurl together into confusion 
and chaos. She knew that Madame Campan 
had gone out of waiting but could not tell 
when she would return. In the ordinary way 
it would not be for a week or more. But on the 
very day after her interview with Boehmer, the 
Campan was in the Queen’s boudoir. 

She had not intended it herself, but it so 
chanced that the lady who filled her place was 
taken ill and the Queen sent for her. She 
came resolved for love’s sake to warn the Queen 
in spite of the danger, but so shaken with 
nerves that she was trembling from head to 
foot and on the verge of hysteria. The Queen 
noticed her nervous agitation kindly. 

“Why, my dear Madame Campan, you are 
as ill as our friend! Are you fit to stay here?” 

“Very fit, Madame”—her teeth literally 
chattering. “I have had an alarm, and your 
Majesty will excuse me. It will wear off.” 

“Analarm? And what? With your horses?” 

“No, Madame.” She could not get more 
out. Her teeth locked on the words. 

The Queen laid down the book she had been 
reading and looked at her with mild surprise. 
“Pray tell me. But before we begin, tell me 
also why you sent Boehmer to me from 
Crespy. He sent in word that he had been 
with you and you had advised him to request 
an audience. You know my dislike to seeing 
the man. Probably you never sent him.” 

““Madame!—that was my alarm. He terri- 
fied me.” 

“Then I am right, and he was mad! I knew 
it—and he invented the idea of your sending 
him to me?” 

“Madame, no. I advised him to come.” 

The Queen’s quick perception told her at 
once that there was something to hear and to 
dread. She paled slightly. 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Madame, I entreat your forgiveness for 
what will trouble you, but I know it is nec- 
essary you should hear. Boehmer came to me 
at Crespy and declared that you had pur- 
chased the necklace of him through another 
person and that the sum of a hundred thousand 
pounds was due to him from your Majesty in 
consequence.”’ 

A faint smile of relief touched the Queen’s 
lips. “I told you he was mad!’ she said. 
“Was a more lunatic story ever invented? 
You laughed at him, I don’t doubt.” 

“Madame, I could not laugh. He believes 








it. He assured me that he held papers signed 


by you to that effect which he had been com- 
pelled to show to certain bankers to obtain 
delay from them for payments he must make 
for the diamonds.” 

The blood fell away from the Queen’s face 
and left her ash-white. So many foul libels, 
so much torture, and now a fouler plot of 
which she could not guess the depths. But 
with a queenly effort she held her forces to- 
gether that she might probe it to the bottom. 

“A lie. Through whom did the man say I 
had bought it?” 

““Madame, the Cardinal de Rohan.” 

The first sign of-relief was on the Queen’s 
face at those words. ‘There is no one mad 
enough to believe that,” she said proudly. 
“But send for Boehmer instantly. The thing 
must be stopped.” 

A courier was dispatched to Paris. Not a 
word more from the Queen on the subject until 
Boehmer arrived. 

The man was ushered straight into her 
boudoir on arrival, and Madame Campan was 
the only person with her. There was that in 
the Queen’s face and manner which might have 
chilled any man into awe, but Boehmer was 
beside himself with fear and anger. 

Commanded to state his facts, his manner, 
little as he meant it, was an outrage, so evi- 
dent was his disbelief in her innocence. 

“‘Willingly indeed would I have spared your 
Majesty’s feelings but for my creditors.” 

“And what are your creditors to me?’’ she 
asked coldly. 

The story poured out, charged with rage and 
offense. It was Marie Antoinette’s first per- 
sonal contact with disgraceful suspicion and it 
stirred ‘her to the fury of a wounded lioness. 
Her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkled. 

‘What? ‘You dared to suppose that I—I 
could have any confidences with such a man 
as the Cardinal? You believed that I could 
deal through him with a tradesman for a thing 
I had steadily refused and felt no interest in?” 

It did not shake him. He stolidly repeated 
again and again: ‘“‘Madame, there is no 
longer time for feigning. Condescend to con- 
fess you have my necklace, and let some aid be 
given me or my bankruptcy will bring the 
whole affair to light.” 

“To light? But that is my own determina- 
tion. I desire nothing better. On your part, 
confess that this is a shameful plot. Who is 
the woman Lamotte? I never heard of her.” 
She flashed round to Campan. ‘Have you?” 

“Never, Madame. I never knew of the 
existence of such a person.” 

“Surely, Madame,’ repeated Boehmer, “‘it 
is vain to deny what all the world knows—that 
she was one of your closest intimates. I be- 
lieve she is hidden in the palace at this mo- 
ment. She declared she was coming straight 
to you and I saw her set off for Versailles.” 

The Queen’s condition was pitiable. She 
felt herself trapped by invisible yet unbreak- 
able bonds, and that even a person so insig- 
nificant as Boehmer could believe her guilty of 
association with such as Rohan and Lamotte 
was a mortal blow to her rightful pride of place 
and womanhood. When it became unbearable 
even for an onlooker, Madame Campan ven- 
tured to interpose, trembling: 

“Madame, if I may humbly offer my advice, 
this matter has reached a point where it should 
be in men’s hands and strong ones. Send 
Monsieur Boehmer to the Baron de Breteuil 
who is head of his department—the King’s 
household—and then see the Baron yourself. 
It is impossible but that it should be cleared 
up in a very short time.” : 

The Queen looked at her for a moment with 
vacant, unseeing eyes. Then, summoning her 
strength, “Go!” she said faintly, waviny her 
hand with a gesture of dismissal to Boehmer. 

He went out, his face scarlet, his head held 
high, and straight into the presence of de 
Breteuil. There he spread the whole story before 
him, little knowing that anenmity of years to the 
Cardinal sharpened every gleam of de Bre- 
teuil’s eager eye as he listened, every note of 
his edged voice as he questioned. When 
Boehmer left his presence, exhausted by his 
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The Thrill of Simplicity 
—with ONE Dial 


i eons old-fashioned camera took pictures. The old-fashioned 
watch kept time. But how much better in every way are the 
trim, quick-action camera and the compact watch of today! 


So Radio has come along the road of progress—only much more 
rapidly. Now you may enjoy Atwater Kent Radio with ONE Dial 
—the simplest and most efficient of all. 

A turn of the wrist—the broadcasting stations flash in and out— 
a roll call of all the programs within range—a tour of the air in the 
time it takes you to say “How Wonderful!” 

That’s one thrill—exploring at top speed—sampling the programs 
—turning from one to another instantly until you find the kind you 
like. You’re the pilot, and you touch at many ports, when you go 
voyaging with One Dial. 

And when you log a station you can always get it again—if it’s on 
the air within range—at the same setting of the single dial. That’s 
another thrill—the speed and certainty of getting what you want. 


And with all this the lasting thrill of true, natural tone—of feeling, 
as you listen in your home evening after evening: “This is even 
better than we thought it would be—this is Radio as we hoped it 
would be.” 

Proof is to be had at any Atwater Kent dealer’s store. 

Send for illustrated booklet telling complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MFG. CO., 4. Atwater Kent, President, 4750 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 


— 
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In the home of 
CLARE BRIGGS 


THE CARTOONIST 

You will find the Model 3o ONE Dial Re- 

ceiving Set. Price, less tubes and batteries, 

but with battery cable attached, $85. Model 
H Radio Speaker, Price $21. 














Every SUNDAY EVENING the Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour brings you the stars of opera and 
concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 
9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


WEAF... NewDort WGN ..-.e. Chicago 
WJAR... Providence wri... Uhiludelphia 
WEEI....- Boston «wear. . . Pittsburgh 
wre «. Washington WGR ..--. Buffalo 
WSAL... Cincinnati woc. . . . Davenport 
weco . Mopls.-St.Paul KSD....+. 5 St. Louis 
WEAR... Cleveland WW)..+.+--s Detroit 





Model 35, six-tube ONE Dial receiver, 
shielded cabinet, less tubes and batteries, 
but witb battery cable attached, $70.00 





Model 32,seven-tube ONE Dialreceiver. 
Less tubes and batteries but with battery 
cable attached, $140.00 


Model H 
Speaker, 
dark brown 
crystalline 
finish $21.00 


Prices slightly 
higher west 
of the Rockies 

and in Canada 
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ake, your 
OTNING 
astall Day 


Tt first hour in the morning 
when you feel so fresh and vigorous 
—what a delightful hour it is. And how 
you wish all day could be like it. You 
dread to see the afternoon come, don’t 
you? For it means achy feet, a draggy 
feeling, and overwhelming fatigue. 





But when you wear the Arch Preserver 
Shoe all this is changed. You find your- 
self fresh and enthusiastic from break- 
fast to bedtime. You find a new delight 
in your work and in your pleasures. 
You are always ready for any task or 
any recreation, no matter how much it 
means being on your feet. 


PRES 
ARCHTRESERVER 


doesn’t let your foot arches become 
strained, because it has a concealed, 
built-in bridge; it doesn’t pinch, be- 
cause it has a flat inner sole that allows 
the nerves and blood-vessels to func- 
tion normally. 


Your feet are always healthy, comfort- 
able, useful! Besides, you have the most 
charming styles from which to select. 
This is the shoe that has “‘changed the 
ideas of the Nation” because for the 
first time in the history of shoemaking 
it has combined foot health and ad- 
vanced style. 
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emotions, and de Breteuil was left alone, he 
struck his hand on his knee, laughing. 
“T have him—I have him at last,” he said. 
Not a thought of the Queen and her danger. 


Little could the Cardinal guess what awaited 
him at Versailles when he proceeded there in 
all his pontifical pomp and with hopes far 
other than pontifical in his breast. Received 
with all due observance, he betook himself to 
the gallery and the CEil de Boeuf, where the 
splendidly dressed crowd waited. The King and 
Queen would soon make their appearance and 
the splendid procession be formed. 

A sudden lull in the hubbub. A message, 
a—what is it? It flies round the circle. The 
Cardinal de Rohan is summoned to his Maj- 
esty’s closet. Movement—excitement. Then 
the feud of vears is ended! So thinks the gay 
crowd. Little waves of polite curiosity and ir- 
ritation bubbled and splashed all round. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal, his cheeks purple 
with agitation, his heart beating a double- 
quick measure, was ushered to the Royal 
Closet, and there marshaled inside by the 
official and so left, entering too humbly to 
perceive exactly who was present. For his 
bows were tremendous. At last, at last 
his eclipse was over, his summer-time begun! 

Cold silence. He raised his eyes in surprise. 
The King stood there motionless, his eyes 
fixed upon him, but without making a motion 
to return his salute. The Queen sat in her 
chair, rigid and white. No smile, no greeting. 
Instinctively he halted, his heart beating 
violently. Instantly the King spoke, and with 
a flash the horror was upon him, for the tone 
was enough, even without the words. 

“You have bought diamonds of Boehmer?” 

Was it his own voice in reply that he heard 
orastranger’s? It sounded small and flat in an 
immense void. “Yes, Sire,”’ it said. 

‘What have you done with them?” 

Clinging to what composure he could, he 
answered mechanically, “I thought they had 
been delivered to the Queen.” 

“Who commissioned you?” 

“A lady called the Countess de Lamotte- 
Valois, who handed me a letter from the 
Queen.”” His voice stumbled and broke. He 
added lamely, “I thought I was gratifying her 
Majesty by taking this business on myself.” 

The Queen stiffened in her chair and spoke 
as coldly as drops of hail beating a window. 

“How, monsieur, could you believe that I 
would choose you, to whom I have not spoken 
for eight years, to negotiate anything for me, 
and through the mediation of a woman I do 
not even know?” 

For a moment he could not speak though he 
tried to for manhood’s sake. Words fluttered 
and choked in his throat. It was a full min- 
ute before he mastered them, and then only 
partially and halting between the words. For 
suddenly in one dreadful moment, her look had 
shattered his house of cards and blown it apart 
like autumn leaves. No reasoning was needed. 
It was gone. It never had been. He stood 
alone to face the storm. 

“T see plainly,” he gasped. “I see plainly 
that I have been duped. I will pay for the 
necklace.” 

Silence. His voice staggered on. 

“My desire to please your Majesty blinded 
me. I suspected no trick in the affair.” 

Silence. 

“T am sorry for it.” 

It seemed that the room was whirling round 
him. Would they never speak? 

He fumbled for his pocketbook, found it, 
opened, and without a word handed to the 
King a letter from the Queen to Jeanne de 
Lamotte-Valois, giving him the commission to 
buy the necklace. Without a word the King 
took it, the Queen sitting rigidly by. He read 
it, then holding it by the edge toward the 
Cardinal like a thing unclean, said coldly: 

“This is neither written nor signed by the 
How could a Prince of the House of 
Rohan and a Grand Almoner of France be- 
lieve that the Queen would sign ‘Marie An- 


_. | toinette de France’? You knew well that 


queens sign only their baptismal names. But 
have you ever written such a letter as this?” 

The King handed him a copy of his letter to 
Boehmer. He looked at it, the confusion in his 
brain growing worse with every minute, and 
stuttered out: es 

“T do not remember having written it.” 

“But what if the original, signed by yourself, 
were shown to you?” iy) 

“Tf the letter be signed by myself it must be 
genuine.”’ Something seemed to break in his 
head. He no longer was able to think; he 
repeated aimlessly: “I have been deceived, 
Sire. I will pay for the necklace. I have been 
most grossly deceived. I ask pardon of your 
Majesties.” i 

His misery made some impression on the 
King, though it left the Queen cold as stone, 
He resumed more mildly: “Then explain this 
mystery. I have no wish to find you guilty. 
I still hope you may be able to justify yourself, 
Account for all these maneuvers with Boehmer, 
What do these assurances and letters mean?” 

The Cardinal, breaking under the strain and 
deadly pale, leaned upon the table for support, 
the Queen regarding him as if he were ag 
animal. He got out a few breathless words, 

“Sire, I am too much confused to answer 
your Majesty in a way——”’ 

A gleam of the King’s real kind-heartedness 
struggled through his anger. “Compose your. » 
self, Cardinal. Go into my cabinet. You will 
there find paper, pens and ink. Write what 
you have to say to me.” 

He showed some human feeling—the Queen 
none. She fixed the Cardinal with eyes in 
which the blue had turned to steel. It was 
natural enough, for deadly terror gripped her 
as well as fury, and the two struck her dumb 
with frozen hatred to the cause of this obscure 
strangling squalor that was winding coil after 
coil about her. 

Left alone, the King turned to her and tak- 
ing her cold hand kissed it tenderly. ‘‘Don’t 
be so silent, Antoinette. You are safe now. 
The man shall help us to disentangle the plot. 
I believe he was a dupe—not a rogue.” 

“For God’s sake, show him no mercy!” she 
ejaculated in a stifled cry. “If you have any 
pity on me, hunt this man down. Could he 
have believed in those letters? He—a Rohan!” 

The King said no more, lost in thought, and 
she in her dumb misery. At the end of a quar- 
ter of an hour de Rohan returned, magnificent 
in his ecclesiastic robes, but with a skulking, 
terrified face under his scarlet biretta. In his 
own way he was as far beyond the power of 
thought as Marie Antoinette herself. She 
raised her great eyes and fixed them on him 
once more. Ina shaking hand he extended a 
sheet of paper to the King, who took it in 
silence. : 

It was hopeless. A mass of blots and erasures, 
unfinished sentences—utter confusion, and no 
more. 

After looking at it in vain and finally laying 
it on the table, the King walked to the door 
and called into the anteroom, and in a mo 
ment the Cardinal’s prime enemy was beside 
them, the narrow, rigid-faced man, a tinge of 
the Puritan even in his pleasures, the Baron 
de Breteuil, Master of the King’s Household, 
and there was joy in the sharpness of his bad 
little eye. 

What followed was incredibly simple. The 
King turned to de Rohan and said coolly, 
“Withdraw, monsieur,” and to de Breteull: 
“Ts the guard ready? Arrest this man.” 

It was done in a moment, and in a moment 
more the Cardinal, in charge of a lieutenant 
of the body-guard, was stumbling along the 
great chambers and galleries, with an as 
tounded fashionable world crowding and flut- 
tering about him, while the King, alone with 
the Queen, tried to support her. i 

Dreadfully embarrassed with the rank of his 
captive, the young lieutenant, dark, slim an@ 
sworded, did. his spiriting with the utmost 
obsequiousness, and this trifle revived 
Cardinal’s dying courage and enabled thought 
to penetrate his terror. All was lost—lost for 
ever if they rifled his cabinet at the Hotel de 
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Rohan, he suddenly remembered. Strange, 
he had not thought of it before. Then all must 
be lost, for in heaven and earth he could see no 
way of communicating unsuspected with his 
secretary, the Abbé Georgel. Would this 
young man—could it be dared? What was to 
be done? He saw the aide-major of the body- 
guard approaching to relieve the lieutenant of 
such an important charge. In one instant the 
last chance would be gone forever. He said in 
a thick whisper: 

“Lieutenant, where are they taking me?” 

“Monseigneur, to the Hétel de Rohan and 
then to the Bastile. Under strict guard.” 

“Lieutenant, if it were possible that I-could 
have a word with my Haiduk—I believe he 
will be somewhere about.. I need some per- 
sonal comforts which they should make ready. 
A word—a word only, I beseech you.” 

“Monseigneur, if you can indicate your 
man ” He knew nothing more than that 
it was a political arrest, and to a young lieu- 
tenant a, cardinal is a cardinal and a prince a 
prince. 

“He will be in my livery. Tall, blond—from 
Strassburg. And would it be possible to lend 
me a pencil?” 

It was possible and swiftly done, and, sa- 
luting, the young lieutenant drew back. 

The aide-major was now in charge instead, 
walking stiffly beside the Cardinal. The young 
lieutenant had disappeared in the gaping 
crowd of plumed ladies and sworded men. 

They were nearing the door of the Salon of 
Hercules. 

‘there was his man, nervous, terrified at his 
master’s plight, but there, and the slim young 
lieutenant at his shoulder. The Cardinal 
halted and said to the aide-major: 

“Monsieur, have I your permission to give 
a brief instruction to be carried to my valet of 
articles I shall need in the Bastile? What I 
write is open to your inspection.” 

“Perfectly, Monseigneur, perfectly—if it 
can be accomplished without much delay. 
Accommodate yourself at this table.” 

Again a cardinal was a cardinal and a prince 
a prince, even with the aide-major! De Rohan 
wrote for a few seconds and held the paper to 
the officer, who glanced at it blandly and 
waved it away. It was writtenin German and 
it would certainly not become an aide-major 
to acknowledge his ignorance of that tongue. 

The Cardinal beckoned his Haiduk, and 
spoke in German. “Take this to the Abbé 
Georgel, who will instruct my valet. That will 
save me much writing. Monsieur, I am at 
your service.” 

The crowd parted before the Haiduk as he 
sped along. He at all events could read 
German, and tore for his life to where the 
nearest horse could be procured; then hell for 
leather to Paris. The foundered horse fell dead 
when they got him to his stable; the Haiduk, in 
little better case, staggered faintly to a chair 
when he had thrust the paper in‘o the sec- 
retary’s hand. But the deed was done, and 
before the prisoner was half-way to Paris all 
the documents connected with the case had 
gone up in smoke, and the Queen’s last chance 
of clearing herself had gone up in smoke with 
them. The Haiduk was a made man for life. 

There was a great parade when the lieu- 
tenant of police put formal seals upon all the 
Cardinal’s papers, by order of de Breteuil, but 
the Cardinal could meet it with princely 
equanimity, knowing that his correspondence 
with Jeanne and all else that concerned him 
personally lay in black ash before them 

One screed of paper unburnt they found with 
the august name of the Grand Cophta in- 
scribed upon it, and since there had been not 
a few devilments in Paris of late in which his 
mystic finger was plainly discernible, the 
thought struck de Breteuil that he might pos- 
sibly be able to throw a gleam of his own pe- 
culiar lurid light upon the intricacies of this 
transaction. And the Lamotte—where in the 
dark places of Paris might she have hidden her 
viperish head? Who knew but that it might be 
in the Grand Cophta’s own sanctuary! 

They went to his house in haste, and ar- 
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rested Cagliostro in undress array, as it may 
be called. A loose robe of purple velvet cov- 
ered his portly form and slippers his feet. 

They arrested him on a charge of complicity 
in the Affair of the Diamond Necklace. 

“But why me?” he inquired with his own 
brazen composure. ‘Why not the little La- 
motte? She really knows more about it than 
anyone else.” 

“And what do you know of her?” the lieu- 
tenant of police inquired. ‘Any information 
that aids the course of justice will be to your 
own advantage.” 

‘Why, I know that she was the prime mover 
throughout. And a thorough-paced adven- 
turess. She presented me with a snuff-box set 
with diamonds as a return for a valuable ser- 
vice I did her, and when I had it examined 
every diamond was paste! What can you do 
with a woman like that?” 

“Then she is not under your protection?” 

“Under mine! God forbid. She is at Bar- 
sur-Aube—if she has arrived there. She posted 
down, after a feint of going to Versailles. This 
first aroused my suspicions. You will find her 
there if you make haste.” 

“Doubtless, monsieur. But may we first ask 
what was the service rendered which clairaed 
the gratitude of Madame de Lamotte? Was 
it by chance connected with the necklace?” 

The Grand Cophta smiled over his pinch of 
snuff. His composure was amazing. ‘Why, 
yes, Monsieur V’Officier—you may certainly 
ask. No secrets from you. I provided Ma- 
dame la Comtesse with the Ivory Bloom of 
Eternal Youth. You must have heard the 
Parisian ladies speak of it.” 

“Now, messieurs, if you are ready!” cried the 
raucous voice of the lieutenant of police. There 
was a swing, a turn in the great rooms, and 
they were marching steadily down the broad, 
shallow staircase to the vast porte-cochére, 
where the frighted domestics had assembled to 
bid farewell to their lord. 

“To the Bastile!” cried the awful voice, and 
again: “Arrest the woman at Bar-sur-Aube, 
de par le Roi,” and in a moment more the 
Cardinal and the Charlatan were both on their 
way to the Bastile. 

The Cardinal sat staring from the windows 
of the carriage in a stupor of alarm. Cagli- 
ostro hummed a tune contentedly beside him. 

“You are in good spirits, my friend,” said 
de Rohan with a sickly smile. 

“If Monseigneur could share my knowledge, 
Monseigneur would be equally cheerful. I 
prefer my own future to her Majesty’s.” 

“And mine, my great friend?” asked the 
Cardinal, with reviving reverence. 

“Yours also, Monseigneur. And I am con- 
sidering with some amusement what the 
Countess de Lamotte’s expression will be when 
they overtake her at Bar-sur-Aube.” 

“My friend, I beseech you to counsel me be- 
fore we are separate as to my attitude to that 
accursed woman. What does your wisdom tell 
you?” 

“That you were her dupe, Monseigneur. 
That I was so also in a measure, for unhappily 
I never brought the Celestial Wisdom to bear 
onit. But you and I are safe. You have pow- 
erful protection of one sort, I of another. A 
last word—do not imperil yourself to defend 
the Queen; for she will ruin you if it is in her 
power. As to Lamotte—she has no friends. 
Throw her to the wolves.” 

The Cardinal was silent. In a few moments 
more the Bastile was frowning above them, 
and the Cardinal was taken with ceremony 
to his quarters, Cagliostro with none to his. 


Early in September the Queen sat under the 
great hornbeams in the gardens of Versailles 
with only Madame Campan in attendance. 
She was pale as the white dress she wore and 
her eyes had the weariness of insomnia, with 
dark shadows beneath them, but beauty was 
still hers, pathetic and heart-piercing, beauty 
destined to endure to the end, though pain was 
henceforth to be its companion. 

The faithful Madame Campan would have 
given much to speak her mind, for drifts of 





event and opinion which it was vital shoulj 
reach the Queen broke against her daily. Her 
lesser rank gave her freedom with people who 
would never have spoken their minds to any of 
the great court ladies, and knowing these 
things she feared a certain stubbornness in the 
Queen, the result partly of anger, partly of 
temperament, which might hurry her into 
dangerous decisions in a most dangerous 
crisis. But when royalty is silent it enforces 
silence on those about it, and she could only 
wait in deadly anxiety. The King was almost 
invisible, holding long councils with his min- 
isters. All had realized that Boehmer and his 
affairs had precipitated a crisis which might 
shake the throne. 

A step sounded far off on the shady path. 
It drew nearer and nearer, and presently a 
man, parting the branches, came out into the 
glade where they sat and looked about him. 

It was Count Axel “ersen, and evidently he 
was not strolling aimlessly, but had a purpose. 
He halted and bowed, sweeping the grass with 
his hat, then stood bareheaded—a very gallant 
gentleman. He said not a word, but stood 
waiting until the Queen said uncertainly, 
“Monsieur?” with a trembling question. 

Again he bowed low. ‘Madame. May I 
have the honor to speak a few words to your 
Majesty? I felt this was an opportunity not 
to be lost.” 

“You have something of consequence to 
say? Iam very weary today.” 

“Madame, I believe it to be necessary. But 
you will be the judge.” 

With downcast eyes she raised her hand in 
a gesture that bade him speak, Madame Cam- 
pan watching him with profound interest, 
touched with hope. This young man inspired 
confidence in all honorable men and women 
who knew him, and detestation in the baser 
sort, who dreaded the cool contempt hidden 
by northern reserve and self-control. He had 
therefore his warm friends and malignant en- 
emies. To Madame Campan, who was his 
friend, it seemed at the moment that his 
presence was like a stream of clean air in a 
close and sunless room. 

The roucoule of a dove fell into silence as 
he collected himself to speak. 

““Madame, since the arrest of the Cardinal, 
the court—Versailles at large—has seethed 
with rumors and tales true and false. I have 
listened to all in silence, for it may be needful 
the stark truth should reach you, and I dread 
lest it may not. It was therefore my part to 
make myself acquainted with all. And I de- 
sire to lay my information at your feet.” 

“You mean, monsieur, that you will spare 
neither my feelings nor my royalty if you be- 
lieve there are things I should know?” 

“T mean that. And I shall wound both— 
which I would give my life to guard.” 

He spoke so plainly and simply that the 
words conveyed no bravado, nor any touch of 
lover’s passion. But still the Queen did not 
look up. 

“You offer me true -service,”’ she said. 
“Speak fearlessly. I will listen with courage.” 

“Then, Madame, you should know that there 
are many people, even those highly placed, 
who believe that you were concerned in the 
intrigue and that the Cardinal acted as your 
agent. They believe that Lamotte and he are 
to be made your scapegoats, and that the 
necklace is in your possession.” 

“My God!” she said, very low. Then, look- 
ing at him with a curdling terror, she said 
swiftly: “TI will tell you and my good Campan 
what haunts me—what I dream of awake, for 
sleep I cannot. I think it is a plot—a much 
greater plot than we have thought. Perhaps 
some of the great nobles behind it. They want 
to ruin me in the eyes of the King and the 
French people. And I believe that they have 
hidden the necklace somewhere in my rooms, 
and they will pretend to find it there, and that 
will be the end. You will see! And then lt 
shall be taken from my children—and——” 

The words broke on her lips. Madame Cam- 
pan interposed eagerly; Fersen struck his 
hand on his sword-hilt with a gay laugh. 
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“Dreams, Madame, dreams! It is a case of 
the commonest swindling,” he said, ‘‘and the 
only plot in it is to steal the diamonds and 
enrich such sharpers as the Lamottes and an- 
other rascal named Villette. Am I not right, 
madame?”—to the eager-eyed Campan. 

“A thousand times right, monsieur. There 
is no question at all of such a horror. But I 
rejoice you will speak frankly with her Maj- 
esty. The words have burned on my own lips, 
and you know more than I. Madame, this is 
a godsend. I entreat your Majesty to hear.” 

A little electric shock of vitality seemed to 
communicate itself to her from the eagerness 
of the other two. She said simply: “I thank 
you both very sincerely. _Yes—that could 
scarcely be; but when one has suffered so much, 
all terrors become possible and natural. Well, 
monsieur? Have I no friends?” 

“‘Madame, there are a few who believe the 
truth, but not many, and this story added to 
the vile libels which have been circulating in 
Paris will make the position extremely diffi- 
cult. It is said that the woman Lamotte, now 
in the Bastile, swears she will carry it through 
to the bitter end and will drag—no, how shoul | 
I speak such filth?” 

“Repeat it, monsieur. I must know.” 

“Will drag your Majesty from the throne 
with her, if she must suffer.” 

“And the Cardinal?” 

“He repeats that he had your Majesty’s as- 
surance and letters all through. That he be- 
lieved and believes them to be yours, and that 
moreover he had a meeting with you in these 
gardens where you assured him the past was 
forgiven. On that assurance he bought the 
necklace.” 

“And hearing all this, you still believe in 
me?” 

His smile was sufficient. He went on quietly 
with his statement. ‘‘Madame, I wish to point 
out also that the Cardinal’s high birth gives 
him great allies. I have been able to ascertain 
that the Condés, the de Noailles and many 
more are banding themselves together in a 
league which will spare neither money nor effort 
to carry him through scatheless. There is 
not one but feels that the disgrace of a man of 
the same blood—a de Rohan—would not stain 
every one of his kith and kin and even the 
whole order of nobility. It is war to the knife 
between them and the Throne if the Throne 
prosecutes. It may be necessary ——” 

In a flash she was on her feet, beautiful as a 
flame of fire. ‘I see your drift, monsieur. I 
see it well. It is a counsel of cowardice for me. 
You have not faith in my cause. Then I tell 
you this—I, Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, Archduchess of Austria—that if for 
fear’s sake I forgave that man and permitted 
him to escape the punishment of his crime, I 
should deserve to fall from my throne and lie 
in the gutter beside the Lamotte.” 

Madame Campan threw herself on her 
knees before her. “Madame, the Count is 
right. It is a frightful danger. I knew the 
Cardinal should never have been arrested. He 
should be conciliated i 

The Queen burst into her words. ‘‘Con- 
ciliated? A vile wretch who believed that 
his sovereign was an intriguer and dared to 
believe he could make love to her—to a woman 
he believed would sell her soul and her royalty 
for a handful of diamonds? You are mad, you 
and Count Fersen. People might well believe 
me guilty if they saw any mercy accorded to 
a villain like de Rohan—the worse villain be- 
cause of his great blood. 

“And let me tell you, you are both mis- 
taken. Who would not believe I had some- 
thing to hide if I skulked in the dark and feared 
to let justice handle my accusers? No—I 
know your fidelity one and the other, but you 
are grossly misled. The French people have 
hated me, but they will respect the sight of 
their Queen who dares to meet her accusers like 
any honest woman.” 

The man and woman looked at her in de- 
spair. They could not make her understand. 

“And I gloryin it that I—J persuaded and 
strengthened the King to arrest him. He 
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hesitated but I would not have it. I forced 
him to see the cruelty of my position and at 
last he saw and agreed.” 

She had never looked more beautiful, with 
her eager face and panting bosom, and the 
words leaping like sparks of fire from her lips. 
But Fersen caught no contagious flame. His 
manner was indescribably anxious and sad. 

““Madame, your whole view is noble and like 
yourself. Yet in the world we live in, nobility 
itself must walk sworded and shielded, and I 
take humble leave to tell your Majesty you are 
not wise. You are putting yourself on trial 
with the lowest of earth’s creatures. I who 
venerate the ground you walk on would a 
thousand times rather <ee the door of the Bas- 
tile open and give free way to those scoundrels 
than behold the Queen reduced to defend her- 
self against them in a dreadful equality.” 

Madame Campan still on her knees ven- 
tured to touch the Queen’s robe. ‘‘Madame, I 
beseech you to hear us. Every word the Count 
says is true. It is ruin to proceed further.” 

The Queen blazed upon them like a wrathful 
goddess. ‘Ruin for the Queen of France to 
have her calumniators brought to trial and 
punished as they deserve? The Queen to be 
the only person in the realm who can claim no 
protection from justice? I thought you both 
my friends. I see that in your hearts you be- 
lieve me guilty and so counsel me to seek a 
disgraceful safety. And where do you believe 
I have hidden the necklace, monsieur?”’ 

Her proud eyes lanced his heart, her disdain 
scathed him, but for her sake he did not flinch. 

“Madame, pardon me. Do I not see that 
such a suggestion is horror to your noble pride? 
But there is deadly danger. It is known that 
the Cardinal’s papers were all destroyed. It 
will be but your word against-——” 

“But my word!” she interrupted, no longer 
able to contain herself. ‘I have fallen low in- 
deed when such a man as yourself can address 
such a word to me. Well, monsieur, it is time 
you left my presence, but before you go, know 
this—that with but my word and my pure 
conscience I shall drive these wretches to their 
rightful ruin. I thank you for your counsel.” 

The words were, of course, dismissal. He 
bowed deeply. 

“Madame, it is possible your Majesty may 
be right, but I fear not. I thank you for hear- 
ing me. If the evil seed sown by evil ripens, I 
am at your service until death, whenever you 
honor me with a command—or a wish. I re- 
peat that my life is at your disposal.” 

Her face did not soften. He backed toward 
the trees still bowing, and parting the branches 
vanished. Madame Campan was sobbing. 

“Madame, your Majesty has banished a true 
friend. That man would die for you indeed and 
his is a noble heart. Do not forget him if ever 
you need a service more than common.” 

But the Queen said nothing. Her face was 
pale and fixed as she turned toward the palace 
and the miseries waiting for her. 

She would hear nothing. The Princess de 
Lamballe, the one great lady with no secret 
purpose or ambitions to serve, had returned 
from the country and terrified at hearing the 
Queen’s resolution rushed to her to argue and 
entreat. The King had just issued letters- 
patent to the Parliament declaring that he 
was “filled with the most just indignation on 
seeing the means which by the confession of 
his Eminence the Cardinal had been employed 
to inculpate his most dear spouse and com- 
panion.” And the danger chilled the very 
heart of the Princess. 

“Inculpate.” Fatal word to be used in con- 
nection with a Queen! What Queen of France 
had ever before been virtually put on her trial 
with the myriad hyena eyes of a people who 
detested “the Austrian’ waiting to see her 
ruin? On her knees the Princess implored that 
even at the eleventh hour the Cardinal might 
be freed and conciliated. 

“T hate the man as does your Majesty,” she 
said passionately. ‘Yet there is some spark 
of good in him, and the blood of the Rohans 
does not willingly associate with the drezs of 
humanity as you are now driving him to co.” 





“He chose his associates for himself,’ the 
Queen interrupted haughtily. 

“True, and he ha; been frightfully duped— 
but for a dupe there may be forgiveness, espe- 
cially if politic. Forgive him. Get the threads 
of the intrigue from him. Make it his interest 
to be frank. Do not alienate the Church and 
the nobility. The people are already——” 
She broke off short. 

The Queen replied with concentrated bitter- 
ness of emphasis. ‘Why hesitate? The people 
are already my enemies. Well, alone I will 
fight. Alone I will die, if need be. I will hear 
not a word more. It is disgraceful even to 
listen to such counsels, and to utter them is 
a crime.” 

Not even that insult revolted the true heart 
of the Princess. Those who loved the Queen 
loved her well, for they had much to bear from 
her at that dreadful time, and did not flinch, 

“Madame, God grant that your Majesty 
may be right and I wrong!” she said as she rose 
and left the Queen’s cabinet. 

The night was darkening down over cistant 
Paris and a faintly iurid glow streamed upward 
from the city into the darkness. What hatred, 
intrigues and vilenesses breathed their vile 
lives beneath it! In the Bastile, Jeanne de 
Lamotte recklessly contriving her web of lies 
to cover the Queen with shame; Cagliostro, 
cynic and cheat, plotting his frauds not far off; 
the duped Cardinal driven in self-defense to 
herd with them; Lamotte and Villette at large 
in England and Antwerp still further to poison 
public opinion against the unhappy Queen. 
And her own pride and purity playing their 
game for them, and coupling her high name 
with theirs in every low fellow’s mouth 

If the Queen thought she had sounded the 
depths of bitterness when the trial began, and 
if she believed that truth must make itself 


manifest in the forms of law, she had much to- 


learn. It had scarcely begun when vith a 
blee“ing heart she acknowledged she had been 
bitterly mistaken and that the Cardinal should 
have been judged by the King alone. 

Now the case had passed into the hands of 
members of the Grand Chamber, and amaz- 
ing sights were seen. The princes and prin- 
cesses of the princely families allied to the 
House of Rohan—who in themselves repre- 


sented half the peerage—syent tleir time in’ 
canvassing on behalf of the Cardinal amcng the’ 


members and seconding their appeals with 
huge sums of money distributed among them 
and the clergy. They all collecte¢—princes 
and princesses—on days when the case was 
proceeding and, dressed in mourning to express 
their shame and afiiction, ranged themselves 
along the way by which the members of the 
Grand Chamber must rfass to their duties, to 
salute them with the lowest, most respectful 
bows. What member’s hard heart could resist 
such tributes cf honor from men and women 
bearing the most distinguished names of 
France? 

As for the nobility, loyalty to the Throne 
appeared to have vanished, and in their blind 
anger they did not realize that nobility stands 
or falls politically with the Throne, and that 
they were desiroying their own foundation. 
They had precinitated the French Revolution 
with their foolish chatter and self-interest. 
The breakwater was broken. 

But it was not only the nobles. The clergy, 
in defense of their order as represented in the 
Cardinal, rose like one man against the King. 


The Pope, claiming sole jurisdiction over the 
Cardinal, der.anded that he should be judged’ 


in Rome. And the King’s aunts, devout 
women as they were, were shrill in their de- 


mands that the Cardinal should be deported 


to Rome for judgment. 

Even that might have been better for the 
Queen’s cause, since it became more evident 
every day that the scandal would shake the 
very throne to its foundations and that at all 
costs and hazards the trial should be cut short 
even at the cost of escape for the offenders. 
But if that course had been too hard for the 
Queen at the beginning, it would have been 
impossi>le now. Too late the King saw the 
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‘Auto-[ntoxication -- 


- - a Twentieth Century Trouble 


It is the result of a nervous, sedentary 
life—It takes some part of the physical 
and mental vigor from nearly everyone. 


“Do you have an ‘‘off-day” when for 
no apparent reason, you feel listless and 
dull? A day when you are snappy and 
irritable? When you ave tired, even 
though you have slept soundly? When 
it’s an effort to put your mind on some 

ty problem? Auto-Intoxication is the 


‘cause of thousands of such days! 


7 # 7 


What gefieration ever had the ma- 
terial things with which we are so 
abundantly blessed today? What 
sce ever had their labors lightened 
y such wonderful inventions? We do 
not walk, we ride in motor cars; we 
press a switch, and a task is done. 

We are spared physical strain but 
we have more mental problems. We 
live on our nerves—we rest ourselves 
badly. We eat too much rich food, 
but we starve ourselves of exercise. 
Relief from hard work we have 
achieved, but we have paid too much 
for it when we let our comforts dam- 
age our health. 

We are no longer simple-lived, nor- 
mal human beings. We no longer 
function as simply and easily as we 
should. All too often, food remains 
within us for more than 24 hours, fer- 
menting, setting up poisons and caus- 
ing intestinal toxemia, or as it is more 
popularly called, Auto-Intoxication. 


How does Auto-Intoxication 
affect our lives ? 


The poisons of Auto-Intoxication are 
carried through the body by the blood. 
These poisons of waste induce a feel- 
ing of lassitude, of sudden fatigue, of 
drowsiness after meals. They are re- 
sponsible, not alone for many in- 
testinal derangements, but also for 
their bad secondary effects upon the 
central nervous system. For while 


they dull the’ wits, they sharpen the 
nerves. They make their subject irri- 
table and tired. 

“It is not uncommon,” says one 
authority, ‘‘for people who have been 
in a semi-neurasthenic state for years 
to become entirely well after the in- 
testinal conditions have been cor- 
rected.’” (This was written in a chap- 
ter on Auto-Intoxication. ) 


Few of us are free from 
this modern trouble 


It is the exceptional person who, in 
these times, is free from Auto-Intoxi- 
cation, a trouble which could not exist 
if we lived normally, worked outdoors 
enough and kept our poison-cleaning 
apparatus functioning correctly. 

Sal Hepatica prevents stoppage and 
sweeps away intestinal poisons. Its 
use is the correct way to combat intes- 
tinal toxemia, or Auto-Intoxication. 

For the best results are accomplished 
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by the mechanical action of water, plus 
the eliminant effect of salines in solu- 
tion. The osmosis arising from the use 
of Sal Hepatica effectually clears the 
lower a of the small intestine and 
all of the large. 

7 7 7 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable efferves- 
cent saline. It isa f sero balanced 
combination of several salts. Because 
it acts directly and promptly upon the 
intestines—the seat of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion—it is indicated in combating 
this condition, where the first step 
always is to cleanse the intestines thor- 
oughly of the poisons of waste that 
cause so many of our modern ailments. 
You ought to have Sal Hepatica in the 
house always. 


Made by BRISTOL- MYERS CO., New York 





S AL HEPATICA has been the standard 
saline for 31 years. It is pleasant to take 
and promptin its action. Sold 1m three sizes in 
alldrugstores. Duy the large size for econozzy. 
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danger, and now had not the courage to break 
the matter off short, especially as the trial had 
become the delight of the Parisian and other 
people who crowded there every day as to the 
theater to listen greedily while their Queen’s 
name was dragged through the dirt. It would 
have taken braver and wiser men than the 
King and his ministers to deprive the people of 
their amusement. 

The Queen had nailed herself on her own 
cross and must endure her crucifixion. There 
was no way in which her heart was not pierced 
every day. Frightful assertions were made 
by Jeanne de Lamotte, and though her lies 
were disproved again and again, enough sur- 
vived to ruin the Queen in the eyes of those 
whose earnest hope it was to find her guilty. 

Madame Etiquette, formerly the worshiper 
of royalty, was one of her bitterest enemies. 
She joined the Cardinal’s party, collecting and 
paying for votes in his favor, and with the rest 
of the nobility did her utmost to incriminate 
the Queen that the Cardinal might get off scot- 
free. The whole country was flooded with atro- 
cious libels and nothing too vile to be believed. 

So the year went by on heavy feet and for 
three hundred days the Queen was tortured be- 
fore the people, for so long the trial lasted. The 
very atmosphere was changed about her. She 
surprised looks passing from one to the other of 
her courtiers which burned her with angry shame, 
and it was almost unendurable to receive them 
with royal tranquillity and unconsciousness, 
knowing how all feasted daily on the garbage 
provided by Jeanne de Lamotte. Guilty, it 
must have killed her, but innocence has a mys- 
terious strength, and on that she existed. 

One day as the end drew near, Thérése de 
Lamballe was pacing on the terrace at Ver- 
sailles, so deep in thought that she never heard 
the light footfalls of Fersen swinging up the 
steps, and looked up startled—then greeted 
him with her own smile. In later days of 
horrors he was often to remember its selfless 
sweetness, and the unconscious dignity that 
seemed to set her apart from ordinary mortals. 
No love for another could blind his eyes to 
the starry beauty which claimed his worship 
also, though far otherwise. He swept his hat 
downward with the bow he reserved for the 
high altar—then smiled, as at a friend. 

“Walk with me awhile,” she said. “I am 
very anxious to have a few words with you.” 
And in silence he fell into step beside her. 
“The verdict will probably be given tomorrow,” 
she said. ‘You hear more than I. What will 
it be?” 

“T hear much,” he said ‘The whole thing 
has been a carnival of disgrace from beginning 
toend. That the woman Lamotte should have 
been allowed day after day to pour out filth 
against the Queen in ways wholly unconnected 
with the diamonds, proves what powerful in- 
fluences are at work against her And have 
you observed how lightly it is passed over when 
Lamotte is proved a liar? Yesterday she was 
asked to declare the name of the man who re- 
ceived the necklace on the Queen’s behalf. She 
pointed out Desclaux, valet of the Queen’s 
bedchamber. Brought into court, he proved 
beyond doubt that he had never seen Lamotte 
but once, at the home of the wife of a surgeon 
at Versailles, and that he knew nothing of the 
necklace. But that did not fly through Paris! 
Truth was displeasing to the Queen’s enemies.”’ 

They turned and returned in silence. 

“And Boehmer?” asked the Princess at last. 

“Oh, he is well enough off. The Cardinal’s 
friends have paid him. His necklace is only 
a small part of the money they have spent. 
And of course now his evidence is whatever that 
party wishes. I declare to you, madame, on 
my honor as a gentleman, that I so loathe the 
spirit of the nobility and the people of Paris in 
this matter that I would leave the country 
tomorrow forever but for one reason.” 

“‘T know the reason,” said the Princess in her 
quiet tones. “You feel the day is not far dis- 
tant when the Queen may need a defender, and 
Sweden is far! That is my feeling also. If this 
verdict does not publicly vindicate her—and 
even then os 
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‘Even then!’’ Fersen said gravely. ‘In my 
opinion, however the verdict turns, the Queen 
can never hold up her head again. The verdict 
may make her position worse, but never better. 
How are the people to respect as their Queen a 
woman dragged through the mud like that? 
Oh, that this madness should ever have been 
allowed!” 

The desperation of grief in his words and 
face silenced the Princess for a moment. 

“There is no help?” she said at last. 

“There is no help,” he repeated, “for all 
these things are so. And the day of the people 
is coming in France. The people! What a rule 
of cruelty and corruption do we face!” 

“You speak with scorn, monsieur.” 

“With truth, madame. And truth bears 
sometimes the mask of scorn. As to the 
verdict, I think the issue almost certain.” 

She halted, for a trembling took her. ‘‘Tell 
me.” 

“The Cardinal and Cagliostro will be 
acquitted. Lamotte, having no interest to 
protect her, will be found guilty. They must 
do that to save their faces in acquitting the 
Cardinal. It has been impossible for him to 
prove he was a dupe all through, though one 
may or may not believe it. One aspect of the 
case is that he may have wished through any 
means to dominate the Queen.” 

‘‘We are walking in dark places,” she said. 

“True, and I believe the day is at hand when 
the utmost courage will be needed, combined 
with wisdom of which I see no sign. For my 
part, I cast in my part with France until the 
sky clears. But you, Princess—I entreat you 
to consider your safety when the time draws 
nearer. Others are spreading their wings for 
sunnier shores. Why not you?” 

She looked him in the eyes with the peculiar 
beauty of her smile. ‘Because, monsieur, like 
yourself I love the Queen and doubly so for this 
calamity and the fortitude with which she meets 
it. It is heart-breaking to see her face the 
world with that royal calm, knowing the agony 
she suffers. What—what is to be the end?” 

“Ruin. Yes, madame, I love the Queen, and 
hope some day to prove it. Lay my homage at 
her feet when you see her. Ask her forgive- 
ness if my earnestness to serve her has not 
always been courtier-like. Tell he-——” He 
could not finish the sentence. 

‘Monsieur, I will tell her,’’ said the Princess. 

She passed slowly along the terrace, tall and 
majestic in her white draperies. He watched 
her receding in the distance, and it seemed ‘o 
him in a strange flash of psychic vision that 
much else was receding with her—the old 
order, the knightly manners, the beauty, 
splendor, gracious ways of men and women, 
all melting into the past with a vanishing sad- 
ness of delay. Did he forget what lay beneath 
that fair surface—self-interest, cruelty, cun- 
ning and the rest of the ugly brood that nest in 
palaces as in cottages? No. But like all noble 
hearts he saw the Ideal, and could not count 
the leagues that divided her from the Actual. 

Next day as the dusk fell quietly the Queen 
sat alone with the Princess and Madame Cam- 
pan. It had been so contrived that no others 
should be with her, for they dreaded the re- 
action of joy or grief, and in spite of Fersen’s 
prediction none certainly knew how the mat- 
ter would end. End? But there was to be 
no ending. It would be only the beginning in 
any case—the beginning of new and dreadful 
days. 

She sat in her boudoir waiting, waiting until 
the news should come by courier, and time 
grew intolerable with the ticking of clocks and 
the anxious silence of the other two women, and 
still, hands clenched in each other, she endured. 

Suddenly there was a distant cry, or so it 
seemed—the shouting of many voices—louder 
now. like the roar of great waters released. 
Louder, coming nearer, as if Paris were pour- 
ing its thousands upon Versailles. Shouting, 
rejoicing—cries. It had come! 

The Princess flew to the window, holding her 
hand to her throbbing heart. Madame Cam- 
pan fell on her knees and prayed, face hidden. 
The Queen sat motionless. 


How long it lasted none of the three ever 
knew, but the room filled with shadows, 
darkened, while the noise in the distance grew, 

Suddenly the door burst open; the King 
came in alone, stumbled against a table, re- 
covered himself. They could see him only as 
a deeper gloom in the gloom, his face invisible, 

“Paris is rejoicing!” he said, his voice thick 
with rage. “The Cardinal is acquitted, and 
Cagliostro. The woman is found guilty.” 

“The Queen also,”’ she answered, 

There was silence. 


Must one gather the threads together in the 
deadly weaving of the Fates who spun the 
Revolution on cruel distaffs? 

There were men in Paris who exulted, seeing 
the red dawn of a bloody day. They read the 
signs and knew. The nobility exulted also, 
cackled, chattered, rejoiced, not knowing they 
had signed their own doom. Not long after- 
wards most of them were fleeing to England 
and Italy, and those unable to flee were march- 


ing with what dignity they could to the guillo-: 


tine—the People in the saddle, booted and 
spurred, at last, spurring to their own doom 
in the bloody Nemesis of the Napoleonic wars 
which left France drained of manhood. 

The Cardinal acquitted and condemned to 
a mild exile by a belated exercise of the King’s 
power; Cagliostro acquitted and betaking him- 
self brazen-mouthed to England to cry his 
wrongs there and prosecute his charlataneries 
until London grew too hot to hold him; Lamotte 
whipped and branded with the V for voleuse, 
thief, on her shoulder, spitting like a wildcat, 
shrieking, cursing, hurling infamies at the 
Queen and all about her, presently escaping to 
England to hatch greater calumnies there and 
spread her poison through Europe—all these 
things, terrible enough once, gradually were 
forgotten and became trifles in the darker 
doom approaching, Even to the Queen her- 
self they grew dim in a greater terror. 

When in the end Lamotte fell or threw her- 
self from a balcony in London and was picked 
up and carried in, writhing like a crushed snake, 
to die—it scarcely excited a comment. She 
had done her work too well and passed to her 
own place, and other figures filled the terrible 
stage and postured to the light of flames and 
the music of lamentations, until for them also 
the curtain fell. 

Fersen remained steadfastly on duty, living 
on a kind word now and then and a great hope. 
Could he foresee in sleeping or waking dreams 
a day when the one hope of the royalty of 
France would be in his strong soul, when with 
his life in his hand as though it were nothing, 
he would conduct them on that blind flight of 
hope and fear to Varennes? It was to come, 
and if his counsel had been followed history 
would have another story to tell. But he 
played his part nobly, as did Thérése de Lam- 
balle. To the faithful, only the way of fidelity 
is open. 

And the Queen—in what dream could she 
imagine the future—she the royal daughter of 
the Caesars! Was it possible that she could 
foresee the cart of the executioner driven slowly 
through the streets of Paris, yelling crowds 
about the woman sitting in it, wrapped in a 
coarse shawl, discrowned, widowed, her sight 
nearly destroyed by weeping and the darkness 
of her prison, her little son torn from her to be 
ruined mind and body, the white hair blown 
about her thin face—lost beyond all human 
help? 

Could she have imagined that ghastly 
sight, even then, with the growing wisdom 0} 
utter loss, she would have known that in 
darkest glooms of midnight sunrise is hidden, 
and to the noble there remains always their 
own nobility, and the Divine from which it 
springs. She was never so much a queen as 
when she went to the scaffold. 

But of all jewels in the world’s history, 
stained with blood and shame, the most ter 
rible is the diamond necklace that wrought @ 
queen’s ruin, and the end of an era. Thro 
its glitter there ran indeed the fires of Hell. 
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Dark Dawn by Martha Ostenso (continued from page 75) 


about to another, Muller,” Lucian said. 

“T did suspect that,” Muller remarked. “I 
thought so from the first.” 

Lucian looked quickly at the older man and 
seemed on the point of breaking out once more 
when the doctor lifted one hand slowly. 

“No—don’t speak of it in that mood, Luce,” 
he said quietly. ‘“Why shouldn’t I understand? 
Why shouldn’t I. know? Doesn’t it happen 
often enough? The trouble with you—the 
only trouble, perhaps—is that you think your 
case is peculiar, singular. We’re all in the grip 
of circumstance, Luce. That’s another thing 
to remember. How do you know but what the 
irony that governs us treated her even more 
cruelly than it did you? It may have done 
more than we think. It may have given her a 
will that controls her instead of her controlling 
it. It may have given her a pride that’s her 
master. And you—you are young enough to 
emerge still, Luce. How do you know but that 
these are your good years, these years of going 
through hell and sloughing off what you can’t 
carry through life if you are to do the work you 
want to do?” 

In Lucian’s ears, Muller’s voice had become 
little more than a drone. What was there to 
all this talk? The old doctor meant well, 
of course. But what of it? Perhaps Muller 
felt something of the futility of it himself. At 
any rate he changed ~he subject abruptly. 

“Karen Strand dropped in on me for a 
minute yesterday,” he said brightly. ‘She tells 
me she’s going down to art school this winter. 
Thinks Peter is old enough now to look after 
himself. She takes it all very levelly, too. 
Mighty clear-headed, that youngster!” 

Lucian’s voice was perfectly controlled when 
he replied. ‘I’m glad she has a chance to go 
at last. I knew she would—finally.” 

“Karen is one of the few in the world who 
go straight to the thing they want,” Muller 
observed. 

Lucian lifted his eyes then and Muller be- 
held a sudden exposed look in his face, as 
though a curtain were drawn abruptly away 
revealing an inner room, remote and precious. 
Ina moment, however, the curtain was dropped 
and the younger man’s face became a blank. 

“You might give her my best wishes, Mul- 
ler,” Lucian suggested, drawing his hat down 
over his brows. “I don’t see her now.” 

As he spoke he moved toward his plow and 
Muller started toward the road. 

“Drop in on me when you come to town,” 
the doctor called back. 

Then he got up and took the reins from where 
he had tossed them loosely over the dashboard. 
The horses started off at a lazy gait. Muller 
sat hunched forward in his seat, his eyes lifted 
unseeingly to the long roadway before him. 

“Breaking down—that’s what!” he said 
aloud to himself. ‘She has started her cam- 
paign. The boy is done. When she’s got the 
fight all worked out of him, she’ll get what 
she wants. She always does—always will. 
The son of big William Dorrit. Irish grand- 
mother—English granddad. Bad combination 
—very bad! Romance and honor. If only 

. . What’s the use!” 

The world was full of beauty—but to what 
purpose? Muller wondered irritably. What 
was the sense in all this crazy circle of days, 
this furious spring burgeoning, this lush prodi- 
gality of summer, this tawny lentour of au- 
tumn, and back again to the white spell of 
winter? What, indeed, except to keep an 
old relic like himself guessing? 


It was weeks since Loyola had seen anything 
of Mons Torson. He did all his trading in Lost 
River now—to the resentment of Melham and 
others who might have profited from his visits. 
But the town had shown little surprise at the 
change that had gradually come over Mons. 
Bachelors living alone were bound to go that 
way. Solitude and their own cooking did it, 
as Muller had told Blundell. 

But neither solitude nor any kind of cook- 


ing could do what had been done to Mons 
Torson. He was as lean as a hunting wolf 
in winter, his face was haggard, with the cheek- 
bones thrust out sharply, his eyes were sunken 
and restless. 

Muller drew his breath suddenly on the 
afternoon when his door was thrown open and 
he looked up to find Mons Torsor eying him 
sourly from beneath his great shaggy brows. 

‘“Well—what ails you, Torson?” the old 
doctor challenged gruffly. 

“Nothing that any confounded physic of 
yours can touch, Muller,” Torson replied, 
looking as though he might pick the old man 
up in his arms and toss him across the room. 

“Tut, tut, Mons! I’ve cured men who were 
closer to the grave than you are.” 

Now the laughter of Mons Torson had in 
time past been known for its rich, careless qual- 
ity. In the summer evenings when he used to 
lounge down the street of Loyola with his 
friend Luce Dorrit, and his laugh rolled out 
on the still air, the eves of the men as well as of 
the women followed him. The manner of his 
laughter now, however, was different. There 
was scarcely a sound in ii. It was litt'e more 
than a sudden tension in the muscles of the 
face, a catch in the man’s breath. 

“Yes—yes,” he said. shaking his great head. 
“You and your cures! You and—you and 
God Almighty!” 

It came to Muller then that che case of Mons 
Torson might be move serious than he had 
thought. He remembered other men who had 
lived alone on the prairies until their minds 
had broken down under the strain. He resolved 
to proceed cautiously. 

“Come on in, Mons,” he invited, “and sit 
down for a while. I haven’t had a chance to 
talk with you for weeks.” 

Torson stepped into the office without closing 
the door behind him and slumped down into a 
big chair beside the window. Muller got up 
quietly and went to close the door. 

“T drove past your place the other day,” he 
said pleasantly as he came back and seated 
himself before his desk, “but I didn’t have 
time to stop in. Say what in blazes are you 
digging at up there every time I go past?” 

Torson hesitated before he replied. When he 
spoke, his voice was sodden and gray, emotion- 
less. “Willow roots, Muller,” he replied. 

“Willow roots?” 

“Never dug willow roots, eh?” Torson said 
with a curl of his lips. “Never watched them 
till they traveled fifty yards from where they 
started, eh? Till they got like steel bands and 
you couldn’t blast ’em out because you knew 
they’d come up again somewhere else. Never 
did that, eh?” 

His voice was cold. Muller regarded him 
silently for a moment. 

“Why bother about them, Mons?” he asked 
finally. 

Mons Torson crossed his arms before him 
and looked thoughtfully at Muller, as though 
he were weighing something carefully in his 
mind. “Tf I told you that, Doc,” he said at 
last, “you’d be giving me pills for hallucina- 
tions. And I don’t like pills.” 

Muller began to worry the lobe of his right 
ear. Confound Torson, anyway! He had 
seemed on the verge of revealing something 
that might have been useful in a diagnosis 
later on. Muller decided to try another course. 

“Say, look here, Torson,” he said in his 
abrupt professional manner, “I wish you’d 
get around to see Luce Dorrit one of these 
days.” Torson stiffened, but Muller kept on. 
“Luce is mighty lonely, Mons. You and he 
used to be friends and there’s no one around 
here who means as much to him as you do. 
He needs a man’s friendship—a younger man 
thanIam. Just now, Mons, that boy is among 
the damned! We've got to do something.” 

Torson’s shoulders came forward suddeniy 
and the veins stood out on his forehead. 

“Muller,” he said with an effort, looking 
down into the doctor’s face with the piteous 
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eyes of a whipped animal, “you needn’t tell 
me anything about the misery of Luce Dorrit. 
It’s been walking beside me—eating at my 
table—sleeping in my bed—for years of hell 
without a let-up!”’ He got heavily to his feet 
and the tears started from his eyes as he strode 
across the room and stood above Muller. 
‘‘What do you think brought me here this after- 
noon if it wasn’t that?” he demanded. “Do 
you think I’d come to you for any of your useless 
cure-alls? I came here because there was no 
one else to go to. You’ve been looking at me 
and thinking I’m crazy. You’re right. I am. 
I’ve been crazy for four years—more.” 

“Sit down Mons, and tell me about it 
quietly,” Muller suggested. 

“T can’t sit down. And I'll tell you about it 
in my own way—or not at all. I know what’s 
happening to Luce Dorrit. I know—because 
I did it. And I know what’s happening to that 
Strand kid. I know that—because I did it, 
too. It’s because of her that I’m here.” 

Muller gave him a quick questioning look. 

“You don’t know about her, do you?” Tor- 
son rasped. ‘“You’re so full of Luce Dorrit 
that you haven’t time for her. You want me 
to go and talk to Luce. I'll go. One of these 
days. Sure I will. When I get the nerve to 
go, Muller. But not for the reason you think. 
Not for the reason you think! The reason 
would turn your heart to water, Muller!” 

Mons swerved away from Muller and drew 
himself up with a vicious shrug of his huge 
shoulders. For a moment the old doctor had a 
fear that Torson was going to become violent. 
He had all he could do to remain quietly seated 
at his desk. 

“We'll not talk about that just now, 
Mons,” he said quietly. “Tell me what’s 
wrong with Karen.” 

“Wrong with her? Good Lord! What’s 
wrong with me? What’s wrong with Luce? 
It’s that woman—that cursed Murker woman— 
that’s what’s wrong with all of us. I’ve been 
over to the Strands’ lately. I know how it is 
with that kid. She’s eating her heart out over 
that boy—that Luce Dorrit. You’ve got to 
go and talk to her, Muller. I can’t talk to her. 
I’ve got to go over and talk to Hattie Murker. 
I’m going to meet her. I’m going to——” 

“Hush, hush, Mons!’ Muller soothed. 

Torson’s voice had become a bellow of rage. 
He was pacing back and forth in the small 
room like a tiger inacage. Suddenly he pulled 
his hat down over his head and started for the 
door. At that moment Muller, looking from 
his window, saw Lucian Dorrit himself walk 
slowly down the street and pause before Nan 
Miracle’s place. His first thought was that 
he must not permit Torson to leave the office 
now—with Luce Dorrit in the street. Some- 
thing told him that the two men must not 
meet—not yet. With his eyes still upon 
Lucian, he spoke. 

“Just a minute, Mons, just a minute!” 

Madly he sought for something to say that 
would halt Torson. And in those few seconds 
of nervous suspense a score of vivid impres- 
sions raced through his excited mind. He was 
aware of the bleak bronze-yellow of the sunset 
that poured into the tiny garden behind the 
picket fence. The host of things that had 
been said about Nan Miracle crowded through 
his brain—there was a way of getting ac- 
quainted with Nan Miracle—she wove car- 
pets on a hand-loom—she was originally from 
the East and had an accent that offended the 
people of Loyola—she was too mysterious for 
the simple, open life of the town—but she had 
a kindly way with her—lonely, secluded, 
strange . . . Lucian was at her gate! 

“No, no, Luce, not that, not that!” 

Muller was not sure that he had not spoken 
the words aloud. He came to himself with a 
start. Torson was waiting beside the door. 
One more glance from the window—Lucian 
had passed on—he was beyond the picket 
fence on his way to the station. Muller 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. 
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“Look here, Mons,” he said, his voice sud- 
denly very thin and old, “it isn’t often I ask a 
man to take a drink with me. But I haven’t 
talked with you for so long, I think we ought 
to do something about it. Sit down and take 
one with me. You ought to tell me about this 
business. We ought to talk it over, eh?” 

He was talking very fast, scarcely knowing 
what he was saying. But he was clear on one 
thing—he must keep Mons Torson beside 
him until Lucian Dorrit left town. He didn’t 
ask himself why. He was acting on instinct. 
Lord, if he wasn’t to go to pieces 
himself over this business! He’d better stop 
talking altogether until he had got hold of him- 
self and knew what he was saying. 
or two would settle his nerves—a drink or two 
with Torson. Mons Torson, who used to 
be Luce Dorrit’s friend! Fiddlesticks! Luce 
Dorrit, now—and Nan Miracle—why shouldn’t 
he go in to the woman? He, Muller, could do 
nothing—would do nothing! Just now, how- 
ever, he must keep Torson with him—must 
keep Torson with him! He bent forward to 
catch the words Torson was speaking. 

Mons Torson was relentlessly umfolding the 
plain, sordid story of the willows. 


On the evening that Lucian came in from 
planting his last acre of winter wheat, he 
found Hattie moving swiftly about the kitchen, 
a spot of high color on either cheek-bone that 
had not been brought there wholly because 
of her work about the hot stove. From where 
he had been working in the field he had seen 
her drive home from Loyola late that afternoon. 
Hattie still wore her black silk dress, the one 
she usually wore to meetings of the Auxiliary. 

Lucian hung his old sweater on its hook and 
his battered hat over it. He turned to where 


| the basin stood beside the door and began 


absently to wash up for supper. It was strange 
how, the moment he entered the house, his 
mood changed. He might have been two men. 

Hattie seemed cheerful enough, although 
she spoke little until they were at table. Bert 
came in late and she was nettled at having to 
wait. Her impatience with Bert, however, 
might have been only the result of her having 
spent the afternoon with the women of Loyola. 
In their presence, especially when they met 
officially, she was always precise, sharply 
decisive. What more natural than that she 
should prolong the mood somewhat on her 
return home? Lucian, on the other hand, was 
not sure that her annoyance with Bert was 
not a veil to some disgruntlement that had 


‘arisen during the afternoon. 


Presently, when they were all three seated, 
she laughed lightly and looked up at Lucian. 

“A funny thing happened this afternoon,” 
she said. “At least I’m glad J can think it’s 
funny.”’ She paused enigmatically. “Us women 
went and talked with Nan Miracle, at last.” 

Lucian looked at her for a moment in silence, 
his mouth hard. ‘“You—you talked with Nan 
Miracle!” he exclaimed. 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

Lucian uttered a short laugh and continued 
eating. He did not see the piercing look that 
Hattie fixed upon him, but Bert saw it and 
snickered out loud. At that Lucian shot a 
vicious look at Hattie’s brother. His lips 
parted, but the words died. 

Hattie, ignoring his sudden fury, went on 
with her story. 

“We have been planning to go down and 
see her for some time. I thought you knew 
about it. Most of the men in town seem to 
have known about it all along. Mrs. Blundell 
led the way in. That woman—I mean the 
Miracle woman—has a pretty snug place, too. 
It would have to be, of course. Well, we just 
put it to her straight that we are working for 
a clean town and that we’re joining with the 
women of Lost River in making the. whole 
county better and a little decent to live in. 
We told her that people of her kind were a 
bad influence on growing girls, especially, 
and we had to look to the future and protect 
our children. 


“We were very nice about it all. Each of us 


—there were eight in all—said a few words— 
and not one of us spoke a mean word. We 
just asked her to leave town quietly as soon 
as she could get ready to go. We even offered 
to give her any help she needed to get out.” 

“You did that?” Lucian’s eyes had become 
black, incredulous points under his brows. 

Hattie looked across the table at him in 
troubled surprise. “Why, Luce,” she said with 
an injured air, “you talk as though we’d done 
something wrong!” 

Lucian rested his arms on the table and 
looked at her. Then he lifted one hand and 
rubbed his forehead. The thing was un- 
believable. It was funny. He waved his hand 
deprecatingly. He was laughing suddenly. 

“Something wrong!” he exclaimed. “Of 
course not, Hattie! Good Lord, no! It’s 
great—it’s rich!” He began to laugh again. 

“‘Well—it seems to amuse you, ” Hattie said 
frigidly. “Perhaps you won’t find it so funny 
when I tell you the rest of it.” She stopped 
with a snap and cleared her throat. “Nan 
Miracle—the shameless thing—stood there in 
the middle of the floor and ordered us out of 
the house. When we refused to go she dared to 
tell us that if we didn’t leave her house at once 
she would give us the names of some of her 
best friends among the men of Loyola. She 
said some of us might be glad to hear the 
names. 

Lucian had stopped laughing, but his face 
was one broad smile still. ‘What a party that 
was!” he said. ‘Now you all have the names 
of Nan’s friends, eh?” 

“We would have, but I was the only one 
who was for staying. And of course I couldn’t 
stay alone. Think of it, Luce, every one of 
those women backed down and left Nan 
Miracle’s place as quick as they could get out.” 

“T didn’t think they had the sense for that,” 
Lucian observed, but Hattie paid no heed to 
his remark. 

“Tnink of what this district has come to,” 
she said. “And you—you can laugh. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

Lucian’s laughter broke out anew. Even 
Bert, feeling somewhat safe under the cir- 
cumstances, began to giggle to himself. Hattie 
whitened and rose stiffly to go to the kitchen. 
Not until then did Lucian realize that she had 
really seen anything but humor in the whole 
affair. It was inconceivable that she—or 
anyone—should take it so seriously. 

In a moment, however, he was in a serious 
mood himself. Come to think of it, Hattie 
might easily have had as much reason for 
concern as any of the other women who had 
gone with her to talk to Nan Miracle. His 
eyes narrowed into their sharp, inscrutable 
look. A sardonic fact, that—that it was not 
because of Hattie he had had no dealings with 
Nan Miracle, but because of someone else, 
someone hopelessly unattainable. 

Hattie came back from the kitchen with an 
air that was almost triumphantly happy. Her 
movements were as brisk, as efficient as ever, 
but her face bore a smile of self-satisfaction 
that produced in Lucian a feeling of discom- 
fort, of uneasy anticipation. It would be in 
just such a mood, he could not help thinking, 
that she would come to him at last, demanding. 
Intuitively he felt the hour of their certain 
struggle was not far away. 

“After all,” she said pleasantly as she seated 
herself once more at the table, “I’m glad you 
can laugh at such things, Luce. It’s the man 
in you, I suppose. I ought to be thankful 
you can laugh at it—and I am!” 

All at once Lucian felt tired, physically tired. 
He finished his supper hastily and made a 
pretext to get out of the house. 

“‘Well—don’t be out late, Luce,” Hattie said 
to him as he went out. 

As he climbed up the rugged slope in the 
waning light, the simple beauty of the world 
crept about him with a physical warmth. 
Once, in that Indian summer years and years 
ago, it seemed, the though’ had come to him 
that there could be nothing confused and 
wrong in a universe so wrought in loveliness. 

He should have come to know himself then. 
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he thought bitterly, as he knew himself now. 
Was there to be nothing for him but a life- 
time of regret, vain longing for what might 
have been? His eyes, searching “hungrily 
down across the slough on the Strand fields, 
saw something there—a flutter of color. It 
was Karen, riding straight and slim, her face 
against the vanishing sunset. Lucian’s heart 
beat with sickening thuds, wrapped about by 
pain. He closed his eyes from sheer misery. 

On the great, brutal rocks of the quarry 
flanking the sky above him, the pall of twilight 
dwelt delicately blue. Lucian made his way 
through the scrub-oaks until he came to a sort 
of path that led up and across the rocks. The 
path was little more than a ragged ditch that 
poured down on the other side of the rocks into 
a treed hollow through which a fern-hung creek 
made complaining music. Lucian seated him- 
self on the edge of the hollow. He sat there 
until a dense mist came down and: wove like 
wool all about him and in the white gloom the 
stunted trees looked like groping things. 

He did not know how long he sat in the en- 
veloping fog. When he rose to climb back 
up the rocks it was densely dark. 

He had to feel his way until he knew he was 
back among the farm-buildings and set his 
feet once more in the familiar path that led 
directly to the house. Dimly, as he approached 
the house, he saw a light in a window up-stairs, 
where his and Hattie’s room was. 

At the door of the kitchen, Hattie met him. 
Even in the darkness her eyes were stamped 
like great periods of India ink on the white 
blank of her face. Lucian brushed his hand 
across his eyes and moved indoors. Without 
a word, Hattie went ahead of him up-stairs. 


Bert Murker had a-gift of sinister intuition 
which, coupled with a prurient curiosity, had 
caused him to lie awake in his bed that night 
listening for the sound of Lucian’s footfall 
announcing his return. An inherent fear of 
Hattie and a steadily growing hatred of Lucian 
had kept him constantly alert to the possibility 
of a crisis developing within the walls of the 
stone house. Had those elements been want- 
ing, the promptings of Mert Naley and his 
companions in Loyola would have served the 
purpose adequately. 

The conversation at the supper table had 
started him thinking. He had not been slow to 
interpret the mood that had sent Lucian out 
across the fields as soon as he had finished his 
supper. He had been vividly aware of some 
new change in Hattie’s temper. When he 
was sent early to bed, he determined to lie 
awake until Lucian came in. There might be 
something—something with which he could 
satisfy Mert Naley when he next went to town. 

He heard the two come up-stairs and enter 
their room across the hall from his own. 
There followed a long silence and presently a 
low murmur of voices. He got quietly from 
his bed and stole to the door. Lucian’s voice 
came to him clearly as he bent to listen. 

“You’re not going to start that argument 


| again, are you, Hattie?” 


| doorway opposite. 


Bert opened the door a mere inch or two 
and looked across the hall, through the open 
Lucian was sitting on the 


| edge of the bed. Hattie stood, white and, it 
| seemed, taller than usual, her back to the long 








mirror she had had placed in her room when 
the house was finished. In the mirror Bert 
could see her long braid of black hair hanging 
down the white back of her nightgown. 

She spoke—and her voice reminded Bert 
of a hot knife cutting and searing as it cut. 

“T’ve thought it all out—clear—tonight— 
while you’ve been gone—where I’m not going 
to ask. I’m not going to be like those other 
fools—those women I was with today. I owe 
it to myself—to say nothing of you—I owe it 
to myself to keep you straight, Luce. I 
wasn’t afraid while the baby was alive. Even 
if you don’t care for me, you’d live decent for 
his sake. Women have hinted things to me, 
but I’ve laughed at them. I laughed—but I 
knew there was some reason for their hints. 
But I’m not going to ask any questions.. I 





don’t care what’s past. I’m going to be gen- 
erous about it—I’m willing to be. But I’ve 
made up my mind, Luce, and either ea 

“It’s no use, Hattie,” Lucian interrupted. 
“Tt can’t be.” 

Hattie crossed the floor. Suddenly she was 
on her knees beside Lucian, clasping his legs 
in her strong arms. He tore at her hands to 
free himself, but she clung to him with a fierce 
strength. He stood up suddenly and Hattie 
fell back awkwardly on the floor. She con- 
tinued to sit there, staring at Lucian. 

“For heaven’s sake, Hattie, get up!” Lucian 
said harshly. “You have no idea how you 
look!” 

Almost before he had uttered the words 
Hattie had sprung to her feet. 

“So that’s it!” she flung at him. ‘I don’t 
look right to you. I don’t appeal to you any 
more. That filthy woman along the railroad 
appeals to you, doesn’t she? Yes! You stay 
here because there’s food and shelter for you 
here. That’s why you come here, you puppy! 
That’s why you came in the first place. All 
these years I’ve lived with a man who married 
me so he could live off me—I who might have 
married a man, took you—you—because I 
was weak and spineless enough to give in to 
you—let you have your way with me! And 
now—this—this—from you. You-——” 

She began, then, incoherently, to call him 
senseless, vile names, and at last, spent with 
fury, she sank down upon the bed and was 
almost instantly asleep. Bert watched breath- 
lessly from behind his door, until he saw Lucian 
blow out the lamp and steal quietly out of 
the room in the shadows. He waited until he 
heard Lucian’s steps descending the stairway 
and moving heavily through the living-room 
to the kitchen. A moment later he heard the 
kitchen door close. The heavy silence that 
followed was broken by the beat of Lucian’s 
feet as he went down the path that led to the 
barns. Bert listened until the stillness fright- 
ened him. Then he stole back to bed. 

The next day dawned sluggishly. Lucian 
left the barn where he had spent the night 
and returned to the house to eat breakfast 
alone with Bert. Then, with nerves jagged from 
the ugly scene of the night before, he went 
erratically about the farm all day, doing odd 
jobs here and there. Except at meal-time, he 
did not go near the house. Toward evening the 
light fog that had persisted throughout the day 
thickened rapidly, shutting the gray stone 
house out from the rest of the world. 

They had an early supper during which 
Hattie ignored Lucian utterly, directing all 
her attention with injured gentleness to Bert. 
Under her solicitude, Bert’s silly vanity swelled 
with pleasure. It had been one of the most 
exciting days in Bert’s life. All day long he had 
carried about with him a vivid memory of what 
he had witnessed the night before. All day, 
too, he had been the object of Hattie’s min- 
isterings. And now, at the supper table, to be 
made something of where he had hitherto been 
completely ignored! 

He became talkative and found, to his amaze- 
ment, that his chatter brought no rebuke. He 
racked his wits for something to say some- 
thing that would catch and hold the attention 
of the two who sat at the table with him. 

“T seen Mons Torson yesterday—goin’ over 
to Strand’s place. Goes over there all the time 
now. I’m goin’ to follow ’im some night.” 

Hattie spoke softly. ‘‘All right, Bert, don’t 
be silly.” 

“That ain’t silly. 
night. Mert says I ought to watch what Mons 
Torson does over there. I’m goin’ to follow 
im some night.” 

“Bert!” Hattie rebuked him. 

Bert became bold. He giggled grotesquely. 
“Mons Torson does tricks in the willows,” he 
persisted stubbornly. ‘I’m goin’ to watch 
’7im. ” 





The color mounted to Hattie’s cheeks, but 
Lucian did not see it. In the very extreme of 
exasperation he pushed his — back and got 
to his feet. He strode to the door, snatching 
his cap from the wall as he went. 
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Mt A: RTIST . . as lovely as her own 


drawings . . discusses HosIery 





P on the top floor of an old New 

York house is the studio of a woman 

who draws dozens of the loveliest 
of the illustrations you see in the magazines 
today. 

And, like a story-book lady, this artist is 
herself young and beautiful. As fascinat- 
ingly dressed—es exquisite as any of her 
own delightful drawings! And knowing 
art—enjoying style—she seems able to 
achieve perfection in her own distinctive 
costumes. 

«It’s really simpler than you might 
think,’’ she said when asked how, with a 
career and a family, she was always so beau- 
tifully groomed herself. 

««Tt’s ‘ust a matter of learning where and 
how to get a few perfect things—things you 
can depend on for irreproachable quality. 
Then of wearing them with beautiful for- 
getfulness!?? 


ND that, perhaps, explains why she has 
only five shades of hose in her delightful 
wardrobe, with stockings in each shade 
bearing one familiar name. Why it is a rule 
with her in buying hosiery, whether of the 
sheerest of gossamer chiffon or of those good- 
looking heavier weights—to ask for them 
in one brand—Gordon. 
And you—when you slip your foot into 
that gossamer web of lustrous loveliness that 
is a Gordon chiffon... 


When you unroll its entire silken length 
above your knee and see how flawlessly — 
without the least suggestion of a wrinkle— 
it encases the curves of leg and ankle. . . 

When you fasten it trimly in place and 
realize what amazing strength is caught in 
the meshes of that delicate fabric—you will 
quite appreciate her choice. 

For into Gordon Hosiery is knit only the 
finest of specially selected silk. Into those 
deftly fashioned heels and toes that fit the 
foot so flawlessly are reinforcements made 
so exquisitely that they are never felt—yet 
so effective they assure long days of wear. 

While the clear, soft colors of these hose 
which delight you so the first time you wear 
them, will not become streaked or faded- 
looking even after repeated washings. For 
these exquisite shades are given Gordon 
stockings by dyes made according to the 
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This 
BOOKLET 
will tell You 


the exact shadesin Hosiery — 
the correct cclers in Shoes— 


to complete your fascinating new 
plete } g 
fall costumes: 


The new Gordon Style Booklet 
for fall is now ready — prepared 
by leading fashion authorities and 
beautifully illustrated. 

It includes not only the latest 
color news from Paris, but a come 
plete color chart of the new shades 
for Sports, Street, Afterncon and 
Evening wear, together with the 
correct hosiery and shoe combina- 
tions for every costume. 

A postal card will bring it to 
you—free of charge. Just say, 
‘*Send me the Gordon Hosiery 
Style Booklet D.” Address: 
Brown Durrell Company, Dept. 

Cro, 11 West igth Street, 
New York. 


splendid old European formulas which it 
took generations to perfect! 

No wonder the name**Gordon’’ means so 
much to fastidious women everywhere today 
—Since only stockings fit to be the standard 
for all hosiery perfection, are allowed to go 
out under this famous name! 























Exquisite to see—to touch, But on'y when you wear 
Gordon chiffons, will you discover all their beauty 
and their surprising durability. 











Lasting Value 


with Oak Floors | 


As a permanent floor that never needs 
replacement, Oak is an investment, pay- 
ing for itself many times overin pleasure 
to the owner, lessening of housework, 
and increased value for rental or sale. 


Not expensive 
Different grades, all equally sound, will 


provide variety in appearance with maxi- | 


mum economy. Lay Oak 
over old worn floors in 
your present home, at 
slight expense. 


Write for this booklet 


containing modern color fine 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 





OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


886 Hearst Building CHICAGO 





Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED @ 
Wi [ EXTINGUISHER 
h 


— October 3rd to 9t! 
> EMEMBER the dates. 
National Fire Prevention 
Week. 

Observe it by making the 
decision to play safe—work 
safe—live safe. Never “trust 
to luck’’—with Fire. 

Be one of those whose homes 
are protected—not by chance 
—by PYRENE. Be ready at 
all times to meet that unfore- 
seen emergency. 

Improved PYRENE isready 
at all times. It works quickly. 
It works surely. Women and 
children can operate it with 
perfect ease and positive 
accuracy. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co, 
Newark, N. J. 


gone 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 
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The mist had already begun to feel its way 
with its attenuated, pale fingers over the stone 
wall, over the tangled growth of brambles and 
the choke-cherry trees, over the barns and the 

' sheds and the pens. Lucian felt in that grop- 
ing, ghostly arrival something sinister, threat- 
ening. As he went into the barn to bed the 
horses, he shook himself in an effort to throw 

| off that pall of his imagination. 

| While he was at work, his mind dwelt agon- 

| izingly upon the dark hints that Bert had let 


, | fall at the table. Little Karen Strand, then, 


| was to come in for her share of their filthy at- 
tention. Was there no escaping the curse of 
having been born among such people? 

Bert’s idiotic, complacent whistle came to 
him from the barnyard. The sound was in- 
tolerable to Lucian now. A moment later Bert 

| entered the stable and leaned against the side 
| of the stall in which Lucian was at work. 

“There’s nothing for you to do here,” Lucian 
| said, striving to control himself. 

Bert did not move. He was luxuriating in 
the thought that he had suddenly, mysteri- 
ously risen to a place of importance in the 
world. Hattie’s favor had emboldened him. 

Lucian glanced up at him. The leer on 
Bert’s face infuriated him. He straightened 
up suddenly. “I told you there was nothing 
here for you to do,” he said. “What are you 
standing there grinning about?” 

“T guess I can grin if I like,” Bert retorted 
and slumped more comfortably against the side 

| of the stall. ‘And I guess I can stay here if I 
| like. I got more right to be here than you 
| have, by a dog-gone sight!”’ 

| He began whistling again, his lips pursed 
' and his eyes half closed above his fat cheeks. 
Before Bert could move to defend himself, 
| Lucian’s fingers gripped the thick scarf that 
| covered Bert’s throat. With a quick twist of 
his hand he tightened the scarf until the man 
gasped for breath. 

“Look here, you idiot,” Lucian said, his 
voice almost out of control with anger, “I’ve 
stood enough from you. After this, you stay 

| out of my way with your confounded grinning. 
| What’s more, if I ever hear you mention the 
name of Karen Strand again—or Mons Torson, 
either—I’ll horsewhip you till you can’t stand!” 

Bert s limbs crumpled under him and Lucian 
flung him into the corner of the stall beneath 
the manger. 

“Now, get back to the house and stay there!” 
he said. 

Bert raised himself on one hand and looked 
up at Lucian. His face was contorted with 
rage, spite and fear. He blubbered something 
incoherently, then lay back with his head and 
shoulders against the base of the manger and 
began to laugh hideous!y, a salacious, dreadful 
| laugh that chilled Lucian’s blood as he listened 
to it. Only a monstrous joke could have had 
such an effect upon the perverted brain of 
Bert Murker. H's face was twisted with 
malicious humor. A sort of craven courage 
| gave him strength to speak, fleering upward 
| with the half-moons of his eyes. 
| “You think—you think you’re so much— 
' you do!” he spluttered. “But I got a right to 

talk about Mons Torson—if I want to. I fol- 
| lowed ’im once—an’ I know!” 
Cold, invisible fingers gripped Lucian’s 
| heart. All his anger died suddenly to ashes. 
| A nameless fear seemed to paralyze him. 
Scarcely conscious of what he was doing, he 
seized Bert by the shoulder, digging his fingers 
| into the flabby muscles. 
| What are you trying to say, you fool! If 
| you know anything—out with it, or I’ll——” 

“Let me go!” 

Lucian jerked him viciously to his feet and 
thrust his back against the wall. ‘Come on, 
now—out with it!” he demanded. 

Bert began to pat his hands together like a 
nervous child, his eyes rolling frantically. He 
| whimpered for a moment, then drew him- 
| self up with sullen boldness and strove to smile. 

“Yeah! She called you puppy—last night. 
I heard her. She told you she could ‘a’ mar- 
ried a man—didn’t she? I know. I heard her 

| —last night. Mons Torson—that’s. who she 





meant. I know that, too. You think I’m 
dumb. She thinks so, too. But I ain’tso dumb. 
I watched ’em—her an’ Mons—when they 
didn’t know it—yeah! J did!’ He thrust a 
grubby finger against his chest. “I guess I 
got my eyes open—an’ my ears, too. I see 
Torson diggin’ them willow roots on his place 
all the time. -I know what for. He had her 
there one night—when he didn’t -figger on me 
lookin’. But he wouldn’t marry her. I heard 
that, too. An’ she married you—to get even 
with ’im. I know. She told ’im she did— 
right there in the old house. Now he goes over 
to see Carrie. I’m goin’ to follow ’im there, 
too. There’s willows on Strand’s place.” 

He cackled hideously. It was the supreme 
moment in Bert Murker’s life. It had been a 
great moment when he had rushed in to an- 
nounce the death of Andy Anderson. But 
that moment was as nothing: compared to this. 
He would be somebody of importance after 
this. He would make Mert Naley laugh now. 

Lucian stood, his body stiff from head to 
foot, his eyes upon Bert, glazed and unseeing. 
He had expected to hear something about 
Karen Strand. Instead—what was it Bert 
had told him? His’ senses were numbed. 
Mons Torson—that was it—Mons Torson and 
Hattie. 

He remembered Mons now—as if after 
years of forgetting. Mons Torson, the friend 
with whom he had hunted rabbits in the white 
fields of winter, when they were boys. Mons 
had been older than he then—somebody for 
him to look up to, idealize . . . Mons 
Torson, with whom he had walked in the late 
autumns long ago. How they had talked, 
deeply, gravely, timidly, of what life meant— 
and death, and religion, and love . . . Love, 
in a boy’s way of thinking. 

Mons, who had whimsically gone up to 
Winnipeg, in Manitoba, and had sat in to the 
classes at the university there, for one whole 
winter, reading history and poetry, the writ- 
ings of great men; and had told Lucian that he, 
too, must get a smattering of education—not 
too much or it would spoil him, whatever he 
had meant by that . . . Mons, who had 
come down in the spring to Loyola with books 
of poetry out of which he had read in the sum- 
mer evenings when they were together. A 
line or two which he had never lost came back 
like a familiar pain to the heart ... “A 
boy’s will is the wind’s will, and the thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts es 

Lucian found himself, somehow, out of the 
barn. The fog took him. He might lose him- 
self in it now, anywhere; the house was hidden. 
He might walk away—never look on those gray 
stone walls again. Mons Torson .. . If he 
could only summon the strength to get some- 
where and think quietly. The fog seeméd to 
have forced its way into his brain, clouded his 
reason. He wandered about among the build- 
ings, blinded, fumbling. 

The fog had come down over the roofs in 
great tattered shreds, layer upon layer, a tangi- 
ble thing. The steamy smell of the air blended 
suffocatingly with the reek of the manure piled 
against the barn. It seemed as though life were 
smothering here. Presently he heard the dis- 
tant sound of Bert whistling again, off-key, 
without control. A light from an open door- 
way struck a tree above him and it became a 
ghostly spider’s web against the murk. He 
turned. involuntarily toward the light. He 
could not think here, surrounded by this fog. 
He knew suddenly what he would do. He had 
thought of it, with misgivings, before. 

His feet found the pathway to the house. 


Mons Torson, moving alone about his home- 
stead, swore at the weather. It seemed to have 
stripped off all his self-control. As he went 
about the chores, cleaning the stable, feeding 
the cattle, watering the horses, he quaked at 
every sound, looked about apprehensively, and 
was beset with fear of the coming night. 

When he had done the milking, he brought 
the steaming buckets into the house. The 
black cat, Ben’s cat, slunk at his heels. 

Mons went about making his supper, of fried 
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PARKLE on Monday, be tran- 

quil on Tuesday ; Wednesday, 
frivolous and gay. Be poised as a 
duchess on Thursday, but lightly 
charm Friday away . . . For these 
and the other days, Houbigant has 
a different perfume to meet each 
mood. One assumes a Houbigant 
odeur just as a frock is put on—to 
fit time, and place, and the manner 
of the moment. 


abrice 


IN Fragrance 


Mon Boudoir is the odeur of 
luxury ; Subtilité is sophisticated 
and mysterious; Le Parfum Ideal, 
a truly Parisian perfume. Quelques 
Fleurs is dancingly vivacious—Le 
Temps des Lilas, the very breath 
of Springtime! One may have pow- 
ders, rouge, and other toiletries, 
all keyed to the favourite of the 
hour. And each is in the glorious 
tradition of Ho~bigant. 


In how many ways may one use perfume? Nearly all are described in the book- 
let, ‘Things Perfumes Whisper,”’ which we would like to send to you. Please 
write for it. We will also send five sachets, perfumed with Houbigant odeurs. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, NN. Y. 


~HOUBICAN 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND —- MONTREAL 














Houbigant Face Powder—odeurs 

Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, 

Subtilité, Mon Boudoir and Le 

Temps des Lilas; five true tones 
0. 





Sachet—richly perfumed with 
Houbigant odeurs; an geen 
fragrance for frocks, lingerie, an 
costume accessories—$1.75. 
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Houbigant Soap—thousands of 
sun-opened flowers yield their per- 
fume to be concentrated in_this 
creamy soap; in Houbigant odeurs 
—T5e. 
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Qasigne Fleurs Skin Lotion—the 
skin is kept soft, white, and fine- 
textured with this lotion—$1.00. 
Houbigant Brilliantine— not too 
heavy and not too light—just right 
to keep the coiffure smooth, smart 
os delicately perfumed—in jars— 
: 





Houbigant Perfumes, in purse-size 
bottles—quarter ounces—help one 
to decide upon a final favorite. 
Quelques Fleurs. Le Parfum Ideal 
and Le Temps des Lilas— $1.00 
Subtilité and Mon Boudoir—$1.25. 
La Rose France and Quelques Vio- 
lettes—$1.00, 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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'HE most beautiful Cone in Ametica! 
With those mechanical niceties that 
insure finer tone and volume,thisTower | 
-Speaker virtually revolutionizes present 
day conceptions. The double-drive unit, — 
the acoustically perféct non-warping 
Cone, the eight connections from unitto “7 
Price Cone, the free-edge construc. J 
$Q.50 tion — these basic featurés 
establish Tower Supremacy. .; 
On Sale from Coast to Coast, 


-- Tower Mec. Corp. — BOSTON, MASS. - 











Aluminum Cups. Made of 
heavy polished aluminum. The set of four nest 
into one with decorated cover. A joy to the pic- 
nicer, a boon to the traveler. One of those prac- 
tical gifts sure to win a $4.50 
No. 5288—Complete. .. Postpai 


A THOUSAND POHLSON 
GIFTS—AT ALL PRICES 


Send for Gift Catalog. It isfree. It will solve 
your gift problems. New ideas in 
Gifts for all your family and friends, 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP (1% 
Dept. 167-D Pawtucket, R. I. Vu 











ccountin 
AC -THE CONTROL OF BUSINESS ig 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About 6,000 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U. ©. 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at home in your 
spare time for C. P. A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
we ore you “4 ground 
up. Our training is super- 
vised by Wm. B. Castenholz, A. M., This Book | 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of C. P. FREE! 
A.’s. Low cost—easy terms, Write 

now for valuable 64 page book free. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1055-H, Chicago 
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potatoes, fried bacon and eggs. When he sat 
down at the table, the cat jumped to a chair 
posite him and fixed him with its eyes like 
obes of translucent darkness. He swore and 
Se a slice of bacon over to the tin mat on 
which the stove stood. The cat jumped nimbly 
down to it. 

Suddenly Mons got up from a half-finished 
meal and washed the few dishes in a careless 
haste that was not his wont. With fumbling 
excitement he hung the coffee-pot and the fry- 
ing-pan on their hooks behind the stove, set the 
two chairs close to the table. 

Like a man possessed, he flung himself into 
his corduroy jacket and pulled his cap down 
low over his eyes. Then, letting the cat out 
and fastening the door behind him, he almost 
ran through his own yard, down the rutted 
driveway to the main road, and stood before 
the Murker farm. Soon he would be able to 
make out a light over there. 

It was an extraordinary thing he had set out 
to do. A mad thing, anyone not understand- 
ing would think. He laughed to himself, think- 
ing of it as he plunged along through the fog. 
But on this prairie madder things had happened 
than what was happening tonight: one man 
going through a blind fog to claim another 
man’s wife—one man going to tell another the 
rotten truth. 

He began to breathe hoarsely. It was this 


| cursed fog. It got into your lungs, right down 


into your vitals. It was white and flimsy and 
firm as a woman—as Hattie Murker, by the 
Lord! But he would get through it. He knew 
his way well enough forthat. He would get to 
Luce and tel him everything. Everything 
about Hattie and himself. How it had all been 
the fault of Mons Torson. How Hattie had 
sworn to make him, Mons Torson, pay for 
throwing her aside. And how he had paid! 
First, his brother Ben; then, his friend Luce. 
Perhaps Luce would want to kill him when he 
heard But that would pass. Luce would be 
free—he would forgive him sometime. 

Why could he not keep to the road? He 
knew his way—straight east. and it wasn’t far. 
Only a few steps. There would be a light soon. 
But the fog was becoming like froth, a palpable 
thing. But he would see a light soon now .. . 


Hattie was washing the separator when 
Lucian entered the kitchen. But he did not 
seem to see her She did not speak to him. 
He went directly down into the cellar, Hattie, 
inscrutable-eyed, watching him go. 

A few minutes later he dragged up from the 
cellar an old mattress, rusted where the springs 
had dug into it, full of dust. He closed the 
cellar door behind him and slapped the dust 
from his hands. Without a word to Hattie, he 
took a dust rag from a shelf and began cleaning 
the mattress. 

“What are you doing, Luce?” Hattie’s 
voice came steadily. swiftly, like the descent of 
a hawk on its prey. 
| “]’m taking this mattress up to the attic,” 
he replied mildly. ‘I’ve been wanting to sleep 
| there for some time. That cot up there will be 

comfortable with this on it. I like the sound of 
| the wind up there, under the eaves.” It 

seemed easy to talk now that he had made up 

his mind. He was half apologetic, like a small 
| boy defending some whim against the dis- 
approval of an o'der person. As he glanced at 
Hattie she laughed outright. 

“Wind under the eaves! The idea!” she ex- 
claimed. And then, in a level tone, with 
utmost fina ity, such as an older person uses to 
a child for its own good, she declared: “Youll 
do nothing of the sort, Luce Dorrit! Do you 
think for one holy minute I’ll have Bert go 
blabbing around Loyola that you have moved 
| to the attic? I won’t! Not after all I’ve put 
| up with these years trying to live with you. It 
has cost me too much to have you make a com- 
| plete fool of me before the whole district now, 
| Luce Dorrit!” 

Lucian stood up, holding the mattress with 
| one hand, the dust rag hanging limply from the 
‘other. The smile on his face was not unfriendly. 
He bore Hattie no malice now. But he had 





now an overwhelming need of being alone. 
That need had come to him, like a whisper, 
out there in the yard—in the ‘fog. Just alone, 
up there under the rafters where the wind sighed 
and screamed as it had done when he was a 
boy, in his father’s house, a lifetime ago . . . 

“Put that mattress back where you got it, 
Luce. If you don’t——” 

He continued smiling at her as he put the 
dust rag back in its place on the shelf. What 
did Hattie mean to him now? She meant 
neither love—nor hate. Nothing did. He 
seemed to have escaped miraculously from 
such things. 

As for Hattie—the physical concerns of life 
were still hers, no doubt—children to inherit 
the farm and to extend its acres—the applause 
of the little lives that would go on in Loyola— 
a husband whom she would wear like an armor 
about her vanity. She seemed a little ‘ridicu- 
lous to Lucian now, with her fierce, paltry am- 
bitions and her little fears. Well, she need have 
no fear now. He would be her defense against 
Loyola. He would even be a taunt to the man 
she really loved, if she must have it so. There 
need be no more secrets between them. He 
knew that she had never had an honestly 
tender emotion toward him. She knew that he 
had never really loved her. Let them under- 
stand each other. And in return it was a very 
little thing he asked of her. A very little thing. 
He wanted to be left alone. 

In the meantime, he would have to think 
things out a little before he could tell her all 
that he knew. He seized the mattress without 
saying a word. 

Before he had lifted the mattress from the 
floor, however, Hattie was upon him. There 
was a look in her eyes that he had never seen 
there before. Fora moment he paused. It was 
a look of alarm, terror, pleading. The memory 
flashed across Lucian’s mind of a time just 
after their marriage when he had wanted to 
disorder her hair, her clothing, rumple and 
abuse her fastidious appearance. He felt 
almost hysterical as he recalled the day. Where 
was that old dignity now, that illusion of 
delicacy, of femininity, that even Hattie had 
borne? She tugged at his arm, clawed at his 
shirt, tried to pull his head down upon her 
shoulder, all the while moaning in a piteous 
tone. 

“Luce, don’t do this—don’ t!” she pleaded. 
“I’m afraid of myself, Luce! I’m afraid of 
what I’ll do if you = t stop. I’ll kill mysélf, 
Luce, I will, I will, I will! I won’t have you 
away from me like that. I won’t! Put the 
mattress down, Luce—put it down! Leave it— 
Luce—leave it alone!” 

The moment had come, then. He had not 
thought it would be like this. He had always 
thought of it angrily. He had prepared him- 
self against some sort of violence. He closed 
his eyes now as there flowed over him a wave 
of nausea, shame. He thrust her from him. 

“T can’t stand it,” he said, in a voice from 
which all the life seemed to have died. “You 
ought to know I can’t.” 

Instantly she was transfigured. She fell 
backward against the wall, her arms stiff at her 
sides, her head thrown back. Words seemed to 
be drumming in Lucian’s ears . . . “This 
is a kind of insanity with her . . . She is 
likely to do anything now . . . I can’t help 

“Take that mattress down cellar, Luce!” 
Her voice was scarcely more than a whisper— 
out of white, rigid lips. 

“T can’t, Hattie.” 

The blood was ringing in his ears. 

He stooped and lifted the mattress once more, 
getting a firmer hold upon it with his numb 
fingers. All the while he kept his eyes on 
Hattie’ s face. 

“Lucian Dorrit—put that down!” she 
screamed, moving not an inch from her place 
against the wall. 

Lucian did not reply. He carried the mat- 
tress’to the doorway that led to the stairway. 
For a moment Hattie seemed to sway un- 
certainly. Then, on a strangled sob, she ut- 
tered his name. 
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CLAIBORNE FOSTER, who has endeared 
herself to the American public during recent 
years in various roles, and now starring in “The 
Patsy” at the Booth Theatre, New York. With 
her Gage hats are a habit. “On or off the stage 
—for street, sport or formal wear, I always find 
in a Gage something diffcrent, something that 
just suits my style.” Miss Foster is pictured here 
with a perfectly soft, easy fitting-hat of benga- 
line in dull shades of rose. Closely spaced rows 
of stitching give it the necessary lines and body. 





MARION COAKLEY is as much praised by her admirers for taste in dress as for her delightful stage portrayals. On the 
subiect of millinery she expresses herself —“To any woman who is doubtful of the correctness of her own taste, the Gage name 
is an invaluable guide. My own modiste shows models by many designers, including some of the most famous names of Paris. 
But when my choice is made, I practically always find the Gage label in the crown-tip. In the mode and out of the ordinary — 
the secret of Gage smartness.’ A close fitting hat of bengaline and moire with an intricately tailored ribbon trim was Miss Coakley's 


choice for this pose. 


Women in the public eye all over America, who 
realize that personal appearance is a great factor 
in their success, wear the Gage Chapeau. There is 
nothing accidental about this consensus of choice, 
for they demand the very smartest things that can 
be had. And it is not to the extreme or sensational 
that Gage style appeals, but to those who dress in 
the most cultured taste. 


Thru Gage Paris Headquarters and other sources 
of style information, our designers are in constant 


touch with Fashion’s pulse. With unerring accu- 
racy they predict the trend of its apparently 
aimless vagaries—and often, when Paris news dis- 
patches are filled with some new departure of the 
vogue, it will already be found on display in 
Gage shops. 

Don’t envy the “‘other woman’s” hat. Ask 
your milliner to show you the latest Gage models 
—and your problem of correct headwear will 
be solved. 





Should you be interested in a 
booklet showing 40 smart styles 


GAGE BROTHERS & COMPANY 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., New York 
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He turned and looked at her from the door, 

She had come into the middle of the floor 
where she stood now, an erect, imposing figure, 
the light from the lamp shining in little green- 
ish lights on her high cheek-bones, her fists 
clenched at her sides. Lucian could not help 
smiling. She might have achieved her ends 
once by this theatrical gesture, but not now. 
He almost felt sorry for her in that instant, 
knowing how futile she was, how humiliated 
she must be. But he was past weighing such 
things now. 

Life had humiliated him, too. Hattie’s 
petty vanity did not touch him. 

She was talking now, in her low, intense 
voice, each word so charged with feeling that 
it threatened to break violently, shatteringly 
as she uttered it. 

“T’ll give you one more chance, Luce,” she 
was saying. “If you don’t put that mattress 
down—TI’ll open that door and it will be the 
last you’ll ever see of me alive. As God hears 
me, I mean it!” 

As though from a long way off Luce heard 
his own voice. The words took shape mechani- 
cally, it seemed, without his own motivation. 

“I—can’t—Hattie!”’ 

He lifted the mattress, then halted. Hattie 
was running to the door now. The door was 
thrown open A cloud of steaming mist burst 
into the light from the lamp. The smell of it 
was nauseating, thick, rank . . . Then, sud- 
denly, Hattie was gone. 

The white curtain of the fog had dropped 
behind her. 

Lucian let the mattress slip from his hands 
to the floor. For a long time he stood, unmov- 
ing, his eyes upon the doorway through which 
the fog was drifting . .. drifting ... 


Back to his shack Mons Torson stumbled 
like a drunken man. The light at the Murker 
place had appeared before him, out of that 
wreathing, hideous stuff, like the sudden 
flare of a lighted match. He had been unable 
to go on. He had been unable to face Luce 
Dorrit with that story—the story about him- 
self and Hattie Murker, Luce’s wife. 


Hattie’s home becomes the set- 
ting for the strangest of all four- 
cornered dramas, which promises 
a new dawn for Karen and 
Luce, as Martha Ostenso con- 
cludes her novel Next Month 


1 


And 3 Is a Crowd 


(Continued from page 51) 


and hustle for some kind of job, I suppose.” 

Patsy’s father pricked up his ears. ‘‘What’s 
that?” he demanded. “Did I hear you say 
something about a job? How does it happen 
that I am not to have the benefit of your advice 
and assistance too?” 

Tony blushed. ‘“Why—I don’t know any- 
thing about your business.” 

“What! You don’t mean to say that you 
can’t give me a single tip on how to run it?” 

Tony grinned. “Not at the moment. But 
perhaps if you gave me a chance ? 

“T’m relieved—I was beginning to fear this 
was personal. You are sure you wouldn’t like 
to step into Eliot’s shoes—just to start off?” 

Everybody was looking at Tony, who dis- 
ciplined a tendency to squirm. ‘I'd be satis- 
fied with something less—to start off with,” he 
grinned. 

“And they say the age of miracles is past!” 
commented Patsy’s father. ‘I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do—if you’re interested. I'll give you a 
letter to the employment manager and you ani 
he can decide where your talents lie.” 

“Thanks,” eaaeal’ Tony. 





“Wait until you see what you get!”’ advised 
Patsy’s father dryly. 
manager is hard-boiled.” : 

Tony could have answered in all sincerity 


“My employment 
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that that made no difference to him. Working 
for Patsy’s father suggested one great if nebu- 
lous advantage to him. So soon as all this. In- 
deed, had Tony kept a diary, his entries for the 
rest of this evening and the next two days 
would have read: 


Saturday: Went over to the country club 
after dinner. Danced with Patsy when- 
ever she wasn’t dancing with Chris or 
that stuffed shirt Eliot. 

Sunday: Wondered [for the first time in 
his life] just how much money a chap 
would have to make to marry a girl like 
Patsy. Suspected it would be an awful 
lot and suffered accordingly. 

Monday: Got a job. 


About that job Tony would have pre- 
ferred to say nothing. The employment man- 
ager had indeed proved hard-boiled. But a 
dignified silence was not permitted him and as 
a result he found himself on the defensive at 
dinner that night. 

“Anyway, I’d rather be outdoors driving a 
delivery wagon than indoors selling ribbons,” 
he protested. 

“Tf I had known that was your highest am- 
bition I might have saved the money I spent 
in giving you an education,’”’ commented his 
father scathingly. The twins’ father was a 
corporation lawyer, and a good one. 

“Was there no other choice?”’ Tony’s mother 
wanted to know. She was what is usually 
referred to as a prominent club woman. 

“Not much,” replied Tony, trying to carry 
it off with a grin. ‘And, like golf, it at least 
keeps you-out in the open air.” : 

They scorned such feeble humor at such a 
moment. And if they did not literally wash 
their hands of him, he none the less realized he 
had blotted the family scutcheon. They would 
stand by him still, but much as they would 
stand by had he been charged with murder. 

He didn’t blame them. But what really 
worried him was what Patsy would think. He 
had small chance to discover immediately, 
however, for driving a delivery wagon not 
only kept him out in the open air, but kept him 
there late. Eight o’clock might find other, 
more fortunate young men presenting them- 
selves at the door of the incomparable she. 
That hour, and even later, found Tony pre- 
senting only packages. 

Saturday, however was something else 
again. In July, into which Tony’s first week 
as a package delivery hound overlapped, 
Ridgeway’s closed all day. On Thursday he 
managed to get Patsy on the phone. But she 
1 so sorry that all her Saturday was spoken 
or. 

“Unless,” she added, being feminine, ‘you 
want to run out with your brother Saturday 
afternoon—we’re taking in a tennis tourna- 
ment together.” 

Tony didn’t. ‘When can I see you?” he 
demanded desperately. : 

_ “Is it anything important?” she demanded 
innocently. 

He assured her it was. 

“Jerry Eliot and I are going to the country 
club dance Saturday night,” she said. “Why 
don’t you drop in, if you’d care to?” 

Evidently he cared to. 

“You said you had something important to 
tell me,” she reminded him as he took her in 
his arms by permission of the orchestra. 

- m—driving a delivery truck,” he blurted 
out. 

Patsy laughed. 
“Chris told me.” 

So she was calling him Chris! Tony gritted 
his teeth. 

“How do you like it?” asked Patsy. 

Tony said it wasn’t so bad. What he meant 
was that he was relieved because she did not 
look at him as if he needed a bath, as the 
family did these days. 

“Why do you do it?” she asked. 

And that was what the family asked him 
again and again. He didn’t know himself, 


Parc, that it was all somehow mixed up with 
atsy. 


“T know,” she confessed. 
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Tue Unknown Beauty 
She’s just a living symbol of 
America’s charming woman- 

ood. Nowhere in the world is 
beauty as radiant—as varied— 
as unding — as in these 
United States. And nowhere 
are there beauty aids as rich in 
value as Tre-Jur’s. 


CAnd now- Se 
a‘Tre-Jur compact at 50¢ 


We once said that when a greater value in quality 
compacts could be found—Tre-Jur would show the way. 


Mect— “The Little One” — 
Your heart’s desire in Beauty Aids! 


Light and slim, and two inches in girth, is its 
lovely silver-finished case. Slipping handily into 
the smallest purse—the social equal of the finest 
bag. An aristocrat in its quality of powder—an 
inspiration in its delightful scent. Ample in its 
contents—amazing in its price of 50c (Refills 35¢). 
And may we introduce two more Style notes in Compact 
Fashions for Fall? The Tre-Jur ‘‘Tainest’’—truly the 
thinnest Compact ever designed. Gracefully convexed in 
rich, gunmetal finish — a large mirror and a bountiful mea- 
sure of powder.’ Single, $1 — Double, $1.50. 

The Tre-Jur “Purse Size Twin’ ’—in friendly size, for the little 
purse — containing powder and rouge, at the price of $1. 
Each compact brings you the quality of cosmetic for which Tre-Jur [ij 
is famed — scented with that exquisite perfume, Joli Memoire. 
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If not sold nearby, any Tre-Jur item will be forwarded 
by mail, upon receipt of price. A generous sample of 
Tre-Jur Face Powder sent for 10c—stamps or coin. 
House oF TRE-JuR, INc., 19 West 18th Street, N. Y. 
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Single $1 Double $1.50 Tre-Jur Lipstick — 50c 
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BY A MAGIC CITY 


UNTOLD millions of dollars have found profitable 

investment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and residences have 
sprung up at the urgent demand of a steadily-growing 
population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8% 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their loca! opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is notavailable everywhere. But our care 
in selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, 
in advising the placing of many millions of dollars in 


Miami, have 
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Young ou 
men wanted 


Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing or- 
ganization where merit wins advancement. 

starting wages. Permanent positions and a real 
future for men who make good. Our present field 
force of Davey Tree Surgeons cannot meet the in- 
creasing demand. So we are selecting now, to enter 
our employ, a few sturdy, clean young men, thor- 
ough Americans, single, between 20 and 30 years 
old, free to travel, industrious, with good practical 
education, and able to give good references. Write 
for qualification blank to serve in place of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 

648 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


eaNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Heme-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. —Endor by phy- 
sicians. Establi-hed 27 years. 


Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 810 421 South Ashiand 
Boulevard - Chicago 
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1000 Hotel Positions Open! 


NATION-WIDE demand for trained men ani women 
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in hotels, clubs, restaurants and cafeterias. Past 


xperience unnecessary. e guarantee to teach 
you in our 50-lesson’home-study course on hotel 
work, all that the leading hotel experts know 
about the business, and we put you in touch with 
positions everywhere. Our students employed 
our methods endorsed by leading hotel men 
everywhere. Write for Free Book **Your Big 


reuelty 
1S HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room C-246 Washington, D. C. 





Now he held her in his arms, her face up- 
tilted to his. “I’d do more than that for you!” 
he heard himself say. 

Whereupon Chris, triumphant and inexor- 
able, cut in. 

To Tony, with his pulse hammering in his 
ears and the music become a weird blend, it 
seemed as if Patsy was altogether too glad to 
escape. Well, he didn’t blame her. He passed 
outdoors—he needed air. Helping himself to 
a large segment of it, he stood with his hands 
in his pockets, and scowling at the unperturbed 
stars, assured himself that he certainly was 
forty-seven different kinds of anidiot. He had, 
undeniably, all but proposed to the daughter 
of his employer—he, Tony, with not a sou in 
the world beyond his salary. 

“Twenty-five per,” he reflected bitterly. 
“She must think I’m crazy! I'll not go near 
her again until I’ve accomplished something.” 

And he meant it. But before another week 
had passed he began to realize that if he did 
not amend his decision he’d probably be gray- 
haired and in need of a cane before he saw 
Patsy again. 

For a chap like Chris such a promise might be 
all right. Chris not only had brains, but he 
was being given every opportunity to use them. 

“Tt’s just the place for me,”’ Chris assured 
the family, in Tony’s hearing. ‘“Ridgeway’s 
is shot through with inefficiency. It has grown 
year by year, but without plan. The organ- 
ization is cumbersome and unscientific——”’ 

That was the way Chris was going ahead— 
while he, Tony, drove a delivery truck. Chris 
probably saw Patsy’s father every day, had 
every chance to make a favorable impression 
on him. The only man higher up with whom 
Tony ever came into contact was the shipper, 
and on him, with all the optimism in the world, 
he could not have believed he was making any- 
thing that resembled a favorable impression. 

“Oh—there you are!’ he would greet Tony. 
“Say, a dame’s been in up-stairs raising the 
devil. She said we promised to deliver a dress 
by five-thirty yesterday and it never came— 
seven-fifty Fairfield Street, remember it?” 

“Nobody answered her bell and I left the 
package with the superintendent—he said he’d 
give it to her,”’ Tony would report. 

“Well, he didn’t!” the shipper would assure 
him savagely. “And now she says she’ll never 
buy another nickel’s worth here.” 

Something like that happened almost every 
day. To Tony and all the delivery men. When 
there was no one at home to take delivery 
of a package, they did the next best thing— 
left it with a neighbor, the janitor or an ele- 
vator boy. Thenif delivery was not completed, 
the shipper landed on their necks. 

“Aw, don’t let it worry you,” advised Eddie 
Hooley, Tony’s side kick on the delivery truck. 
“Some people gotta kick once in so often any- 
way—and we’re the goats, that’s all!” 

But that, to Tony, wasn’t the half of it. He 
saw himself as the goat all along the line. 

Every time Chris came home late, clad as 
the lilies of the field and obviously content 
with himself and the world in general, Tony 
felt morally—and miserably—certain he had 
been with Patsy. At the end of the week he 
could stand it no longer. He had to see Patsy. 

“Tll not forget myself again,”’ he promised, 
saving his face so. 

He discovered, as he had expected and 
hoped, that she was at the country club. He 
also discovered that Eliot and Chris were there. 
She was dancing with his twin as he appeared. 

“And has probably forgotten that I exist!’ 
he told himself miserably. 

That proved how little he knew about women 
after all. No man can all but propose to a girl 





and then mislay himself for a week without 
| causing her to think a whale of a lot about him. 
| Taken by surprise, Patsy had been glad of the 
| chance to get her breath back when Chris had 
| intervened that other Saturday night. But, 
| having got it back, she had been ready to deal 
with Tony. 

What she had intended to make clear to him, 
|in one way or another, was that he must not 
‘be silly. That he had not given her the chance 
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seemed almost an illegal deprivation of her 
rights. Now she registered the fact that 
she saw him by devoting herself, with a sudden 
accession of sparkle, to his twin. Tony missed 
nothing of that. 

“Oh!” said Patsy, as if just aware of his 
presence, when he cut in. ‘Where did you 
come from?” 

Tony said nothing. He couldn’t. The fra- 
grance of her hair, the adorable warmth of her 
and the general, incredible, heartrending de- 
sirability of her, went to his head. 

“How goes the truck?” she added. 

“Rotten!” he retorted dismally. 

“Really? I thought all father’s trucks were 
kept in splendid shape.” 

. “T mean it’s I that’s rotten,” he informed 
er. 

The music stopped abruptly. So did Tony, 
looking absurdly like a small boy who has 
been suddenly deprived of something he 
wanted very much. 

Patsy wavered. Then: “It’s warm here— 
let’s go outside,” she suggested. : 
This, she realized, might not be wise. Yet 
how could she tell him that she did not want. 
him to act silly about her unless she gave him 

a chance to? So they went outside. 

“I—I suppose you’ve seen a lot of Chris 
lately,” he said abruptly, without intending to. 

“Quite a lot,” she admitted. To which, in 
that butter-will-not-melt-in-my-mouth tone 
that men should be warned by, but so seldom 
are when young, she added: “I always thought 
that business was dry and stuffy, but Chris 
can make it sound thrillingly romantic. And 
he is so full of enthusiasm and ideas.” 

Tony swallowed something—and then the 
orchestra broke forth anew. 

“Shall I take you back inside?” he asked, 
very formally. 

This did not quite suit Patsy, somehow. 
“Tt’s so much cooler here,” she murmured. 

“Let’s go for a ride in my car!” suggested 
Tony. “And—and cool off.” 

Patsy hesitated. Then: ‘“Just—a little. 
ride,”’ she acquiesced. 

Half an hour later they were still riding. 

“But think of Jerry Eliot!’ Patsy was say- 
ing. “He was just a stock boy when he started. ~ 
But he began handling his stock in a new way 
that attracted dad’s attention—and see where ~ 
he is today. Dad says the trouble with most 
men is that they have their eyes so far ahead, 
looking for the big chance, that they can’t see 
what’s under their nose. Je could. He 
started something that benefited the whole 
store—a better way of handling stock.” 

“T’d like to see anybody start a better way of 
delivering a parcel,” replied Tony. 

“T begin to believe,” Patsy broke in, “that _ 
you have an inferiority complex. Either that, —~ 
or dad is mistaken. 
mother, the night he offered you a job, that — 
he’d bet you’d prove worth as much to him as — 
Chris.” 

“What?” gasped Tony, dumfounded. 

Patsy bit her lip. “I shouldn’t have said 
that,” she confessed. ‘You must never 
breathe it—but I thought it might give you 
confidence in yourself.” 

“Tt has!” he assured her. ‘“You’re a peach. 
And—and——” There he stuck. 

“And—what?” she suggested demurely. 

They will all act like that, even the best of 
them. But seldom do they get their come- 
uppance as swiftly and completely as she did. 
She had expected him to stutter and evade and 
she saw no danger in lifting a tantalizing eye 
toward him. The next moment she realized 
her mistake. 

‘“Why—why!” she gasped furiously. “You — 
—you——”’ Words failing her, she rubbed her 
violated lips furiously. a 

“T’m_ sorry,” babbled Tony, almost as 
stunned as she.’ “I—I had no intention of 
doing anything like that. But you have been 
so sweet to me. And you—you looked so 
adorable that——” 

“T never, never want to see you again!’’ she 
informed him, with great finality. 

And, switching off the ignition, she herself 








Because he himself told — 
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“What—you’re going to start out on an all day drive in that lovely white dress? 
Suppose you have a blowout?” 
y 


“No danger, my dear. Don’t you see the Kelly-Springfield tires?” 
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Smart BILTMORE covers keep dainty 
frocks clean. They increase trade-in 
value of car. Made of high-grade striped 
seat cover fabric, complete for seats, 
backs, sides, doors. Wearing surfaces 
trimmed with colored leatherette. Con- 
venient pockets. Glove fasteners make 
easy to detach and clean. Ten years 
seat cover tailoring experience backs our 
guarantee of quality and perfect fit. We 
make covers for all cars. 
If your car is a 1925, 1926 or 1927 model of 
one of the 15 leading makes the price for a 
two passenger is $9.00—a three, four or five 
P g d model $14.00—a _ four- 
door model $16.00. Ford and Chevrolet $3.00 
less than above. All seven passenger cars 
$22.50. For other makes and earlier years add 
$3.00 to above prices. 
Department Stores and Car Dealers—Write 
us. We have a plan that assures volume. 


BI LIMO RHE 


“BUILT BETTER” 
DOOR and SEAT COVERS 


Send no money—Check full information 
Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre- 
paid, subject to examination. If satisfied, I will 
pay expressman price of covers only. 
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Name of car . Year of car...... 
(04 passenger ([ Coach 0 7 passenger 
0 5 passenger (j Sedan Standard Six ?? 
2 Coupe 00 2 door Color desired: ( Gray 
() Brougham ()4door (j Tan O Blue 


Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 10 Hammond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. Makers of STIK-TITE top patch 
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ments for entrance to college, business, 
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brought Abie’s Irish Rose to a standstill and 
promptly aisembarked. He followed her, 


| pleading that he be permitted at least to return 


her to the club. But she remained adamant. 

“You need not concern yourself about me,” 
she informed him icily. “I have no intention 
of walking any farther than the nearest phone.” 
So, returning to his juggernaut, he started 
it and drove and drove. At some time after 
midnight he returned home, got out his suit- 
case and began to pack it furiously. 

Chris appeared in his pajamas as he started 
to close the suitcase. 

“You’re a hot sketch!’ announced Chris. 
“Where did you and Patsy disappear to, 
anyway?”’ 

This was Tony’s first intimation that Patsy 
had not returned to the club. But he said 
nothing, merely tugging savagely at the suit- 
case straps. 

Chris blinked. ‘Where are you going?” 
“Any place—South America—I don’t give 
a hoot!’’ Tony assured him. 

“Have you fired up your job?” demanded 
the astonished Chris. 

“Tt’s not worth firing up,” Tony assured 
him. “Youcan tel’ them Monday I’m through.” 

“Look here—you can’t act that way.” 

“Td like to see somebody try to stop me!” 

“Be reasonable!’ protested Chris. ‘“Can’t 
you see that would queer me? I’ve got some- 
thing big almost ready to spring on Ridgeway 
—a complete survey of his business with sug- 
gestions for a thorough reorganization.” 

“Go on—spring it,’ snapped Tony. “It’s 
got nothing to do with me.” 

“But it has! He’ll probably want to know 
what happened to you. And what am I to tell 
him—that you’ve simply chucked up your job 
like this? He’ll think we’re a hot lot——”’ 

“What az:e you boys arguing about?” de- 
manded their mother, appearing in the door- 
way. Chris informed her at once. ‘Of course 
you can’t go off this way Tony!” she snapped. 
“You must not leave Ridgeway’s in any way 
that would embarrass Chris!” 

And that was the rotten k’nd of a world 
this was. A man, having ruined his life be- 
yond repair could not even be permitted a 


swift exit. He must prolong the agony by 
giving notice, enduring through another 
week 


That week opened inauspiciously. 

“That same dame that was in once before 
about a dress that wasn’t delivered as promised 
is in about a hat that was to be delivered 
Friday,” the shipper informed him the first 
thing Monday morning. ‘“She’s sore as a boil.” 

“Present my compliments to her,” Tony 
broke in “and tell her that I left the hat with 
the elevator boy. It’s not my fault she’s never 
home.” 

“Remember Ridgeway’s motto—‘The cus- 
tomer is always right!’ ” counseled the shipper 
sharply. ‘She’s got to be smoothed over.” 

“As far as I’m concerned she can go jump 
in the river,” Tony broke in, with great feeling. 
“And before you beat me to it I’ll inform you 
that I’m quitting this week.” 

“Don’t be foolish!” advised the shipper, who 
was human if often harassed. ‘“These mix-ups 
will happen. They’re annoying to everybody.” 

“They aren’t going to annoy me much 
longer,”’ Tony assured him. 

“All right—have it your own way,” snapped 
the shipper. 

Tony intended to. 

“‘Aw, what’s biting you?” demanded Eddie 
Hooley as they started out on the daily round. 
“The shipper likes you—I heard him telling 
Tim Doherty the other day that if he’d hustle 
a bit, the way you do, he wouldn’t have to kick 
about not getting through until almost ten. 
And it’s a good place to work for—they hand 
you a bonus on Christmas.” 

“T wouldn’t work here if they handed me the 
store,”’ Tony assured him. 

“‘Say—you sure have got that blue Monday 
feeling!’ commented Eddie. ‘‘Why, that dame 
has been raising squawks ever since I’ve been 
here ” 








“She'll never have-an- excuse for another 
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squawk as far as I’m concerned,” Tony as. 
sured him. “T’ll see to it that neither she nor 
the rest of that bunch of never-at-homes has q 
leg to stand on from now on.” 

“Yeah—and how are you going to do all 
that?”’ jeered Eddie. 

“T’ll show you,” promised Tony. 

And he did, at the first stop where a pac 
had to be left with someone other than its 
destined recipient. 

“Say,” applauded the astonished Eddie 
“that isn’t a bad idea at that! Why don’t you 
write it out and put it in the store suggestion 
tox? They might slip you anywheres from 
five to fifty bucks if it hits them.” 

Five bucks—or fifty—was less than nothing 
to Tony now. A man who has felt the world 
dissolve beneath his feet and for whom the 
future holds nothing is no longer interested in 
such petty sums. 

“Write it out yourself,” he told Eddie. “The 
idea is yours if you’re interested—I’m not.” 

“Me and the missus could use five just now,” 
Eddie assured him. “And you never can tel] 
—I might get fifty.” 

He wrote out the idea that night and opti- 
mistically awaited developments. None had 
come when, on Friday, he and Tony started 
out on the latter’s last trip. 

“But I ain’t worrying,” Eddie assured Tony. 
“We ain’t had a kick this week. Ridgeway al- 
ways goes over the suggestions personally, you 
see, and he’s been home sick all week. Got 
the gout, they say. Well”—Eddie grinned— 
“that’s one thing I’ll never get, anyway.” 

To which Patsy’s father might have retorted, 
“Don’t be too sure!” Gout was certainly the 
last thing he had ever expected to get. 

The previous Saturday he had played thirty- 
six holes of golf. At dinner he had eaten with 
gusto. Thereafter he had retired early, tired 

but never feeling better in his life. At three 
o’clock Sunday morning he had been awakened 
by an intolerable pain in the great toe of his 
right foot. ‘Then he realized that he was 
feverish, 

At three o’clock Patsy was also abed, but 
she was not asleep. She had never, she was 
assuring herself, been madder in her life. To 
think that he should so have misinterpreted 
her kindness as to—— At that point she be- 
came conscious of a disturbance in her father’s 
room. He had risen to go to her mother’s 
room and was regretting his rashness audibly. 

Twenty minutes later Patsy had succeeded 
in rousing Doctor Boyden, the family physician 
and her father’s partner in many a strenuous 
fourcome. He came in haste, expecting 
apoplexy at the least, and astonished Patsy, 
her kimonoed mother and her outraged father 
by grinning broadly. : 

“Just a mild attack of gout,” he had 
diagnosed. 

“Gout!” Patsy’s father had exploded, en- 
raged. “Mild! You’re crazy!” 

To prove it, he assured Doctor Boyden that 
no man who had lived as temperately as he tad, 
who was in such good condition physically, 
could have gout! 

“You played thirty-six holes yesterday, 
didn’t you?” demanded Doctor Boyden, 
placidly measuring a dose of colchium. “And 
prebably got a bit chilled—then overate. 
Here, drink this. And you’re in for it. A 
week at least.” 

“You're mighty sympathetic!” the patient 
had growled. ‘ 

“T am reserving my sympathy for yout 
wife and daughter—they’ll need it,’ Doctot 
Boyden had retorted dryly. 

They had. A bear with a sore paw is af 


angel of light and benevolence compared with - 


an active man who finds himself with his foot 
thrust out before him wrapped in cotton wool 
and oiled silk, and to whom the slightest jat 
causes exquisite agony. te 

“Good Lord, doc—am I apt to have it 
again?” he asked. a 

“Not if you watch yourself. Eat less ~ 
food, play a little less golf and keep an eye oll 


for the symptoms.” ph 


“What are they?” 
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‘| The Worlds Greatest Road Car 
oa | | is:the Franklin Sedan-$2790 


nt 3a FULLY EQUIPPED, F.0.B. FACTORY 
S from 
That the Franklin Sedan. will cover more miles in a day than any 
Lothing other car has been proved time and again in all sections of the 
Bi. country. But finding the exact words to describe the performance 
sted ability which makes this possible is difficult. 
: Four or five hours back of the wheel, taking roads as dee come, 
: L.. : sifting through heavy traffic, putting the miles behind you with amaz- 
now,” ing rapidity, but never “pressing”, will show you what we mean. 
an tell You will realize that the sensation of flight created by the almost 
3 noiseless, jarless, frictionless glide of the Franklin Sedan must be. 
oy experienced to be understood: 
started With the Franklin Sedan, che significance of “comfort” goes . 
Ton above and beyond the term as applied to other cars. ‘Road ability” 
way : does not wholly describe the situation, either. The.miles that this 
ly, you car covers in a day not only will average more than with any other, 
. Got but are comfortable, unhurried miles—speed- without effort. 
—— This is most noticeable at the journey’s end. The Franklin Sedan 
torted, rides and drives as easily over the third 100 miles as over the first. 
nly the ‘ It is wholly free from the continuous succession of slight jars, at 
thirty. first not felt, which eventually pourid their way into your conscious- 
"wie ness and tire you out. 
y, tired Few roads are bad enough to sake the Franklin Sedan driver lift 
o- his foot from the accelerator. Few traffic tangles will bring his 
- of his nerves and muscles up taut. And few hills will pull the Series 11 
ne was motor below 35 miles an hour. That is why driving is such a delight 
—why the Franklin Sedan will cover more miles in a day—why it 
i. he is the world’s greatest road car. Ask the nearest dealer for a demon- 


fe. To stration. 


rpreted All Franklin prices include full equipment, even to 
she be- spare tire, tube, cover and lock. Only war excise tax 
‘ather's and transportation are extra. Your old car can be 
sere applied in trade, and budget payment plan arranged: 
ee FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
ysician : SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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“Irritability. Gnashing of the teeth 

“T have them regularly,” Patsy’s father re- 
torted. “And if you had a pair of bright young 
men outdoing themselves in their efforts to tell 
you how to run your business, you’d have them 
too!” 

One of the bright young men dropped in on 
Wednesday to present his sympathy. Also 
a typewritten document of thirty pages which, 
he informed Patsy, he thought her father might 
care to run over while he was laid up at home. 
Patsy knew better. 

“Tl keep it until he’s better,” she told 
Chris. ‘‘He’s—a bit irritable just now.” 

Which was putting it mildly. At that stage 
her father was with difficulty restrained from 
breaking the dishes that were set before him. 

“You look tired,’’ Chris had told her. 

“T am,” she had confessed. And added, 
“Ts—is Tony still driving a truck?” Of course 
she still detested Tony. The question just 


” 





popped out. 
“Yes—until Friday night. He’s quitting 
then.” 


“Oh—what’s he going to do after that?” 

“He’s mum as an oyster. But he’s said 
something about South America. The family 
is worried It would be just like him to get 
mixed up in a revolution and get stood up 
against a ’dobe wall, you know. He’s still a kid 
in a good many ways.” 

Tony was. Just the sort of kid that might 
land against a ’dobe wall, she suspected. She 
never, never wanted to see him again, but it 
seemed a pity for him to do anything so 
foolish. 

This on Wednesday. Thursday showed a 
marked improvement in her father; on Friday 
Doc Boyden suggested to Patsy: “Just keep 
his mind occupied—perhaps it would be a 
good idea if they send him out a few business 
matters to mull over.” 

Patsy phoned Jerry Eliot. 

“T’ll send out one or two minor matters. 
And the contents of the suggestion box—that 
always interests him,” he told her. 

In the interim her father still fussed and 
fussed.. She suddenly remembered Chris’s 
report. 

Patsy’s father lifted an eyebrow when he 
saw it. “So soon!’ he commented. And finger- 
ing it, added, ‘“‘And yet—so long!” 

“Tf you don’t feel up to it,” suggested Patsy, 
“St can wait.” 

“T expect,” retorted her father, “to be 
charmed by it.” 

She drove over to the country club and 
t layed a listless round of golf. At six she re- 
turned home, reaching there just as Chris did. 

“T thought I’d run out and see how your 
father is,” he told her. And added at once, 
“Has he seen my report yet?” 

“T left it with him this noon,” she said. “I 
haven’t seen him since.” 

“You might ask him if he’d care to see me,” 
suggested Chris. 

“T don’t think that he ought to—just yet,” 
temporized Patsy. 

‘“‘But it’s so very important,” he reminded 
her persuasively. “‘Won’t you at least find out 
if he has any message for me?” 

“T’ll ask him,” she replied. 

She found her father in the library. He 
glared at her—his gout, though departing, had 
decided to fire a few Parthian shots. 

“Mr. Wilde—Chris Wilde, that is—is here 
and he wants to know if you care to see him,” 
she announced. 

“Good Lord—no!” he retorted, with great 
emphasis. 

“Or if you have any message for him about 
his report,” she added. 

His face twitched, in sympathy with his big 
toe. ‘Tell him,” he replied, in the midst of 
a spasm that pitched his voice at a roar, “that 
it’s very interesting but not strikingly original. 
I’ve read most of it in print elsewhere, and 
what is new isn’t particularly practical.” 

“But,” began Patsy, beginning to feel a 
little sorry for Chris, “isn’t there—anything 
good you can say?” 

Her father’s face twitched alarmingly. “Tell 
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him,” he exploded, “that a young chap who 
drives a delivery truck has had an idea that 
takes about twenty words to express and which 
has more real meat in it than all that tosh he 
took twenty thousand words to tell about.” 

“Man who drives a delivery truck—what’s 
his name?” demanded Patsy breathlessly. 

“Hooley,” replied her father. “I’ve puoned 
Eliot to send him out.” 

“Oh!” said Patsy. 

She returned to Chris, wondering how she 
might rephrase her father’s message. 

“You need say nothing,’”’ Chris informed her 
frigidly. ‘My ears are good and I could not 
help hearing what your father said. Will you 
please inform him for me that I tender my 
resignation—to take effect at once!’’ And 
thereupon he made a most dignified exit. 

“Why—the prig!” thought Patsy. ‘“He’s 
not even a good sport!” And in spite of herself 
the thought came to her that twins were 
different. Tony would never act that way, 
anyway. 

She returned to her father. 
sessed himself of the phone. 

“Fired up his job?” he was roaring into it. 
“So that’s the way things go when I am laid up! 
Here’s a man with a real idea and you let him 
quit. Get hold of him on the phone and tell 
him I want to see him. Tonight. Understand?” 

“Gosh—if that’s Jerry Eliot he’s talking to 
that way, he’ll quit next,” thought Patsy. 

But she didn’t care. Men made her sick. 

The one who had made her sickest returned 
to his home a little after eight. He had ful- 
filled his obligations and he was through, free 
to go where he chose. He should have been 
happy. He was not. 

He found Chris packing. ‘Where are you 
going?”’ he demanded, astonished. 

“New York!” retorted Chris. 

“For Ridgeway’s?” asked Tony. 

“No—I’ve resigned,”’ Chris teld him curtly. 
“I’m going where ideas are appreciated. 
Boston is a one-horse town anyway.” 

From below came their mother’s voice. 
“Tony is wanted on the phone.” 

Tony went down. ‘What?” they heard him 
say incredulously. ‘Me?” 

Twenty seconds later he had his hat and was 
on his way out. 

“Where are you going?” demanded his 
mother. 

“Out to see Mr. Ridgeway,” he called back. 

But it wasn’t just that which caused traffic 
cops to turn their heads as Abie’s Irish Rose 
shot past them. It didn’t even occur to Tony 
to wonder why Mr. Ridgeway wanted to see 
him. One idea at a time was all Tony could 
manage. At the moment it was his idea that 
he might see Patsy. 

Patsy, however, had other plans. She had 
not discovered until after dinner for whom it 
was her father persisted in waiting up. 

‘Hooley explained that it was Tony Wilde’s 
idea,” her father told her then. “Eliot got 
him on the phone—Tony, that is—and he’s 
coming out. That may be him now—show 
him in if it is.” 

Instead Patsy fled straight up-stairs. From 
the top she looked down and saw—Tony. He 
did not see her. It was not her intention that 
he should. 

“But,” the astonished Tony found himself 
saying, “it wasn’t much of an idea.” 

“Tt will put an end to one of the most 
annoying things we’ve had to fight against,” 
replied Patsy’s father. ‘Now what’s this I 
hear about your leaving?” 

“Why—I thought ad 

“Think again—you’re hired back. I need 
young men with ideas like yours ” 

“But I may never have another,”’ protested 
Tony candidly. “I don’t know anything about 
the department store business, you see, and I’m 
not brilliant like——” 

“T don’t know much about the business my- 
self—only chaps like Eliot know it all,” re- 
torted Patsy’s father. ‘You will too one of 
these days, I suppose. You'll discover that 
I’m not at all brilliant, and all but tell me so. 
In the meantime——” 


He had pos- 








Tony saw his face twitch. ‘Are you in pain?” 
he asked. 

“In pain!’ roared Patsy’s father. “Good 
Lord! Get out—but come to my office Monday, 
Stop trying to argue with me. Do asI say!” 

Tony emerged still in a daze. He was so be- 
wildered, indeed, that he didn’t even know the 
way to the front door. It was fortunate, per- 
haps, that Patsy decided to descend just then, 

“T hope,” she informed him severely, “that 
you didn’t excite father.” 

Tony gasped. He could not quite credit his 
ears. Or eyes. She had rubbed the lips he 
had kissed and then assured him she never, 
never, wanted to see him again. And here she 
was. Had—had she forgotten all that? 

“He insisted upon seeing you,” she went on, 
a shade less composed. “He seemed awfully 
interested in some idea of yours. What— 
what was it?” 

“Why,” managed Tony, “it wasn’t any- 
thing much. You see, sometimes nobody was 
home when we tried to deliver a package and 
we had to leave it with the family next door, 
or the janitor or somebody like that.” He 
paused, the incredible loveliness of her taking 
his breath away. 

“Go on,” she commanded. ‘What hap- 
pened then?” 

“Why—if the person we left it with forgot 
to pass it on, the customer came in sore as a 
boil and the shipping-room got bawled out.” 

“Well—what did you do about it?” de- 
manded Patsy. 

“T just told Eddie Hooley that whenever we 
had to leave a package that way we’d stick a 
note in the mail-box or under the door telling 
who had it. Then the person would know 
where to iook for it. You see, it wasn’t much 
of an idea, really!” 

“Why, I think it was wonderful!” Patsy 
assured him. “I told you you could think up 
something like that if you would only try!” 

“But I didn’t try—it just came to me.” 

They were both silent for an instant. And 
they both looked as if, had they been a few 
years younger, they would have wriggled their 
toes. Then: 

“TI was—awfully disappointed in you,” mur- 
mured Patsy. ‘“But—lI think it would be nice 
if we could be—friends. Don’t you?” 

“T think it would be wonderful!” Tony as- 
sured her breathlessly. ‘“You’re an—an angel 
to—to forgive me.” 

“T hate to be kissed that way,” she broke in, 
as breathlessly, then blushed furiously. “You 
—please promise—never to forget that.” 

“T’ll never forget myself again!’’ he promised 
fervently. 

Patsy looked up at him under her lashes. 
And then, without intending to at all, she 
said: ‘‘You’re—quite sure?” 

They will act that way, even the best of 
them. But it should be remembered that she 
had had visions of him standing against a 
*dobe wall and being shot. Perhaps she felt 
that he really should be doubly insured against 
such a fate. Or perhaps she did not realize 
how tempting she managed to look. 

Anyway Tony, so soon, was forsworn. His 
head reeled as he realized the enormity of this 
fresh offense. It would not have surprised him 
had the house come down around his ears. He 
was braced for something like that. But it 
didn’t. Instead, as his vision cleared, he dis- 
covered that she was still in his arms, her 
lovely head snuggled against his shoulder. 

“Why,” he gasped. “I—I——” : 

“T guess,’ murmured Patsy, surrendering 
shamelessly, “that that must be the way I 
prefer to be kissed.” 

‘ And Tony got the idea. He was not one of 
those gifted creatures who can think of thirty- 
four things at once. If he had been, he might 
have remembered that Patsy was still his em- 
ployer’s daughter and that a man would have 
to be very successful to marry a girl like her. 
But one idea at a time was his limit. 

The most that could be said for him was 
that he could at least see what was right under 
his nose. And what was under his nose, at 
that moment, looked awfully good to him! 
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Wolf’s Clothing by Arthur Somers Roche (coninued from pose 07) 


got to quit cheating, you’ve got to be on the 
square.” 

“I’m being square the only way I know,” I 
said. 
She tried to look reproachful; but she was 
human, was Minnie Humphrey. Young, vital 
—did she want to die? Certainly not. But did 
she want me to be a thief? With equal cer- 
tainty, I answer no. But—I was turning 
thief for her sake, and there was flattery in 
the thing I did. But bless her brave heart, she 
urged me to the last minute to defy Candish. 

But I didn’t turn back; Candish had out- 
witted me. The Chief had proved himself 
cleverer than I. It doesn’t matter that his 
cleverness took the cheap form of playing upon 
my fears fora woman. Could I decry his wit 
because he chose a weapon handy to him? 

And it was my fault. Had I crouched on 
the ‘balcony at Paul’s, there was always the 
chance that I’d not have been identified by 
Candish or Spaghet’. But in my blind fury at 
the Chief—I had jeopardized not merely my 
own worthless life, but the life of Minnie Hum- 
phrey. She had been brave and sweet, and 
I—I had forgotten her, forgotten her danger, 
forgotten everything save the fact that Can- 
dish was ready to my gun. 

And how had I used my gun? I’d fired twice 
and inflicted only a flesh-wound. How main- 
tain that Candish had not all the honors, thus 
far, in our duel? The man was cleverer; I 
could not outthink him, and I could not out- 
fight him. So, then, I must do his bidding. 

My head was throbbing madly as I stepped 
out into the false dawn that heralded the later 
coming of day. My legs were stiff, and my 
wrists were sore from the bonds which had 
constricted them. 

But my soul hurt me more than all the other 
ailments combined. Berry Baline, the thief in 
the night, was in the night once more; while 
decent people slumbered in their beds, Berry 
Baline set forth on robbery. 

To rob the girl I loved! 

I had betrayed that love when I had let 
Minnie’s lips linger upon my own. Now I 
would betray that love again. What mattered 
my motives? I could summon all the philoso- 
phy of the ages to my support, but—I was 
robbing Rose Parsons. 

Not that I weakened, or thought of weaken- 
ing. If my steps lagged as I turned away from 
the Chief’s rendezvous, it was because I needed 
a plan. For I had been given no limitless 
time in which to restore the pearls to Candish. 
He wanted them fonight, he insisted, and to- 
night would end with the dawn, in an hour 
or less. His patience was at an end. 

One thing, though, he had overlooked. He 
had not bound me to a promise of partnership, 
of association with him. He had assumed, I 
guessed, that if I stole the necklace, I would 
join him permanently. Well, he was wrong in 
that assumption, but—what did that matter? 
What did anything matter except that I was 
a thief? 

Now, I had stolen jewels before, but I had 
had time in which to plan my way. Here was 
a task in which time was cipential. I couldn’t 
steal the necklace next year, or next month, or 
next week. I must steal it tonight—now. 

I never was the super-crook of fiction. No 
such person has ever lived. I didn’t even ap- 
proximate the ingenuity of a Raffles or an 
Arséne Lupin. Along the lines which I had 
adopted for my career, I was adept, but I was 
only mortal, after all. 

And I had no weapon with which to frighten 
off anyone; my evening clothes, draggled from 
lying in them, were in themselves enough to 
arouse suspicion. Any wandering policeman 
might accost me. 

I didn’t even know the plan of the Parsons 
residence. I didn’t. know how many servants 
he had; I knew nothing. Yet a madman—it 
suddenly came to me that Candish could 

nothing less than that—ordered me to 
obtain the pearls tonight, on pain of death to 


myself and to Minnie Humphrey if I failed. 

It may be wondered at that, holding Minnie’s 
safety so high, I didn’t stop the first policeman 
I saw, tell him my tale. I’d have broken my 
word to Candish in a moment could I have 
been assured of Minnie’s safety. But I was 
sure that I had hardly left the house when 
Candish had moved out of it. Policemen would 
not find Candish, or anything of Minnie but 
her dead body. I didn’t place my word, given 
to a thief, ahead of a girl’s life. 

But breaking my word would get me no- 
where. The only thing that would avail me 
in this, the most terrible predicament of my 
life, was the necklace. Well, I’d managed to 
steal things in the past when only the com- 
forts of life were at stake; here was an occasion 
when a girl’s life was at stake. The old Baline 
wit would find a way. 

But that old Baline wit hadn’t found a way 
when I arrived at the Parsons house. I 
couidn’t even imagine how to find ingress to 
the place. I stared at the house. It was in the 
middle of the block. A massive-seeming affair, 
impregnable to such night assaults as that 
which I planned. And then when I was dis- 
missing the affair as hopeless, my turning head 
paused as my eyes lighted upon the building 
next to the Senator’s, at the right-hand side. 

For on the ground floor—at least, on that 
floor which was level with the top of the short 
flight of steps which led to the front door—was 
an open window. I glanced up and down the 
street; at the moment no night-watchman was 
in sight. I made the steps in two strides, 
swung out over the balustrade that guarded 
them, caught the window-ledge with one hand 
and raised the half-opened window with the 
other, and was through and in the house in 
less time than it has taken me to set down on 
paper the bare facts. 

I knew at once that the house was vacant. 
It had that musty odor which comes to un- 
occupied houses. But of course! This was 
late summer, and the occupants were away 
from town. A careless caretaker had opened 
a window, and—forgotten to close it. 

But caretakers usually occupy the ground or 
basement floor. Ordinary caution would see 
me safely to the top of the house. And from 
there—well, we should see what we should see. 

So, tiptoeing with that deft quiet which 
comes to those who practise my profession— 
else they will not practise it long—I ran up a 
flight of stairs, then another, and then a shorter 
flight. Here were closed doors, none of them 
locked. I opened three before I came to a 
ladder which led to the roof. I swarmed up it, 
lifted the horizontal window at the top, was 
out upon the roof, had stepped over a low 
coping that separated this house from that of 
the Senator, and was trying the roof window 
of the Senator’s house, all in half a minute. 

The window gave at my touch. I lifted it, 
bent over and listened. Down in the black- 
ness below was silence. I visualized the 
Senator’s study, the big safe in the wall, the 
desk behind which he had sat. Slowly I de- 
scended the ladder, exactly like the one next 
door. I came out upon the servants’ quarters, 
I imagined. I left them above me in another 
moment. 

This was an old story to me. And yet, old 
though the story was, there was ever a new 
chapter, or the hint of one. Who knew but 
that a burst of flame in the darkness might 
precede the bullet which would be the last 
period in the tale? 

And this was a guarded house, a house whose 
owner, having just recovered a stolen necklace, 
might be presumed to be on guard. But what 
else was there for me todo? Desperation made 
me brave, but it also made me cautious. 

In the dark I felt my way down two flights 
of stairs. Crooks must be able to get the 
topography of the land, the architecture of a 
house. 

So I, subconsciously, when I had visited 
Parsons’s house today, had taken in the details 
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of the house, what parts of it I saw. And 
now I knew that I was outside his study. 
Crouching there, I felt for the knob of the door. 

It turned easily in my grasp, and I slipped 
into his study. It was as dark here as in the 
hall outside, but I knew where the light switch 
was located, fumbled along the wall until my 
fingers touched it, then turned it on. 

There was the big desk; behind it was the 
wall safe which I remembered having idly 
noticed. when I was in this room before. I had 
no particular gift for safe combinations, but 
if it were a simple one which locked this. safe, 
I might be able to guess its secret. At any 
rate, I was here to try. 

But as I moved toward it, the telephone 
rang. I halted, uncertain, shocked as only one ‘ 
who moves dishonestly in the night can be 
shocked by a sudden and unexpected sound. 

I waited for a second ring, but none came. 
Instantly I understood. Somewhere else in the 
house was an extension to this telephone, and 
someone had answered the ring. Three o’clock 
in the morning telephone calls are apt to be 
urgent; it would do no harm for me to listen in. 

Softly I removed the receiver from the hook 
and placed it at my ear. “TI tell you,” I heard 
Parsons saying, “that Baline’s name must not 
be mentioned, Lennard.” 

I heard Lennard answer. “But, Senator, 
several persons have told the police that they 
heard the leader of the gang at Paul’s shout 
Baline’s name just before the shooting began. 
The other newspapers will carry his name. 
Why shouldn’t the Sentinel?” 

“Because I’m under obligations to Baline, 
Lennard. Ignore his part in it, I tell you. 
That all you woke me up for?” 

“Sorry, Senator.” Lennard was apologetic. 
“But I know how you hate to have the paper 
beaten in anything. No, there’s nothing new 
The police are full of talk but they haven’t 
a single clue so far as I can discover. Our first 
edition was on the street at twelve o’clock, and 
we’ve not a thing to add in the later editions. 
Some more eye-witness stories, but not a thing 
that gives a lead as to the identity of the gang. 
But it was colossal, Senator.” 

“T know all that, Lennard,”’ interrupted the 
older man. ‘No word about Baline? He was 
carried off by the gang, wasn’t he?” 

“Tf it was Baline, he went down after he’d 
fired a couple of shots, was carried away by the 
alleged detectives, and that’s all we know 
about him.” 

“Well, I hope he comes clean,” said the 
Senator. “One game boy. Good night, 
Lennard.” 

And this man who spoke these kindly words 
about Berry Baline was the man I’d come to 
rob. I hung up the receiver as he said good 
night, trembling, sick at heart. But it was less 
ignoble to rob him than it was to let Minnie 
die. There could be no argument about that. 
And so I knelt before the safe. 

At a glance I knew that my task was hope- 
less, and as I sat back in despair I heard some- 
one at the door. I dived beneath the big desk 
and crouched there. From where I sat I 
could see the safe. Someone was walking 
straight toward it. It was Rose, and from 
her fingers dangled the diamond necklace. 

In a dressing-gown, stockingless, mules on 
her little feet, she stood before the safe. She 
bent over, fumbled with the combination, and 
the door swung open. She put the necklace 
inside, then swung the door to. 

But it didn’t lock. 

That was the thing that struck upon my 
chilled brain as though a blow had landed 
there, dealt by some mighty hand. The door 
wasn’t locked. All that it was necessary for 
me to do was to wait until Rose had left the 
room, then abstract the necklace. 

How many of you who read these memoirs 
of mine have been confronted by the choice 
between honor and dishonor? Here I crouched, 
able now to rob the woman I loved in order to 
save the life of the woman who loved me! 
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Or was there any dishonor involved? When 
life is at stake, are not the petty standards of 
right and wrong justly thrown into the discard? 

Life makes its own standards, and death 


‘| makes new ones. 


I watched her leave the room. 
Then I stole her necklace. 


We all cross Rubicons; many times we are 
not aware of the gravity of the passage, but 
occasionally we know how serious: is the trip 
we have taken. Heavens knows that I was 
under no illusion as, the necklace in my pocket, 
I crawled from the Senator’s study. 

I did not dare essay the front door. In 
such a house as Parsons’s, there must be ser- 
vants on duty through the night. And so I 
climbed the stairs which I had just descended, 
made my way to the roof of the house next 
door and descended into the silent darkness of 
that building. 

When I reached the drawing-room through 
the window of which I had entered—was it 
only ten or fifteen, minutes ago?—I peered out 
through the curtains. I waited until a uni- 
formed watchman had passed down the street; 
then I slipped through the window onto the 
stoop, and so to the street. 

In other days I would have felt an exultant 
thrill as, the robbery having been accom- 
plished, I strode down the street to safety. 
For, though-in the telling everything seems 
simple enough, let me assure you that sim- 
plicity never enters into the deeds of the 
thieves of the night. If the householder fears 
the burglar, think how the burglar must fear 
the householder. 

But I felt nothing of the thrill of former 
days as I retraced my steps toward the East 
Fifty-first Street house where I had left Candish. 
My feet felt leaden, and my heart was a soggy 
lump. Gone was the fiery fervor that had ani- 
mated me the past fortnight. I had planned 
reform; but not for me the straight road. 

I wondered what Rose and her father would 
say when, on the morrow, they discovered their 
loss. Would they suspect me? And then I 
knew that they would not merely suspect me— 
they would know. For I would be compelled 
to go to them and tell them what I had done. 

I reached the Fifty-first Street house. How 
many places of rendezvous did the gang boast? 
The Winser, the house on Mondaine Place... 
I wondered why the Winser had been chosen. 
Probably some crime of magnitude had been 
planned there that only my arrival, and the 
events set in motion by me, had stopped. But 
these houses—there must be more of them— 
merely pointed out more clearly the extent of 
the Chief’s organization. Lucky enough was I, 
on sober thought, to escape alive from that 
gang. If indeed I did. 

Once again came to me the idea of hiding the 
necklace and bargaining for Minnie as I’d tried 
to bargain for Rose. But I knew my Candish. 
He’d enter into no more dickering and chaffer- 
ing. He’d murder Minnie first and trust to 
obtain the necklace later. No, I must keep 
my word, and pray that he’d keep his. 

But even as I mounted the steps of the house 
where I’d left him, I knew that he was gone. 
That subtle sense which is possessed by those 
who practise my profession told me this. We 
know when houses are vacant; when the sleeper 
will wake. Sometimes, of course, we are 
deceived. 

But this time I was not mistaken. I threw 
open the unlocked front door and stepped into 
the hall. The lights were on, and there, pinned 
on the wall, was a note, unaddressed, unsigned. 

“Honor,” it read, “leads men to various 
deeds. Sometimes it is honorable to break 
one’s pledge. This might be one of the times. 
So we have gone. But if your pledge has been 
kept, stroll over to Fifth Avenue, stand on the 
corner and wait for a taxi to stop for*you.” 

The same stilted wording in the note that so 
often crept into Candish’s speech! I felt a 
quick anger that he should mistrust me, but 
what did it matter? Asa matter of fact, he’d 
have been a fool to trust me. Would I be 
equally a fool if I trusted him? 





Ah, but I had no alternative. And so I 
fared forth into the street again and walked 
west toward the Avenue. Once again I hoped 
that my rumpled evening clothes would at- 
tract no attention from policemen. For, with 
the Parsons necklace in my pocket, I should 
be in a pretty predicament if I were arrested. 

So, when a. taxi rolled to the curb without 
invitation on my part and the driver said, 
“Baline?” I was grateful. -I nodded and 
stepped into the machine. He started in- 
stantly up-town. I was on the last lap, I 
hoped, of my last adventure. 

The driver proceeded at an easy pace until 
we had reached r1oth Street; then he dashed 
into the Park. But he made no particular 
effort to avoid pursuit; I suppose Candish had 
told him that if I entered the taxicab that 
proved my good intent. 

Out of the Park at Fifty-ninth Street we 
came, and proceeded down-town. Along 
Seventh Avenue to the western confines of 
Greenwich Village, and then into Sheridan 
Square. There, before a house as old as the 
one in Mondaine Place, we stopped. The 
taxi-man pointed to the door before which we 

ad paused and waited for me to enter. I 
shrugged. The end of the lap had come. 

The door opened while my hand was reach- 
ing for the bell; I stepped in, into darkness. 
The lights went on a second after I heard the 
door close. Spaghet’ was facing me, his hand 
on the electric switch. I grinned at him. ~ 

He was a sight worth a smile. At least, he 
was mirth-provoking to me, although one who 
loved him—fancy anyone loving Spaghet’!— 
might not have found his appearance humor- 
ous. For one ear was swollen; both eyes were 
blackened; his lips were cut and puffed. He 
was my one solace in a day of defeat. 

“Go ahead, laff,” he muttered. ‘The laffing 
won’t be always on one side, Baline.” 

“A sound philosophy, Spaghet’,” I told 
him. “I trust that it is as comforting as it 
sounds.” 

“Aw, can the apple sauce. When the Chief 
gits through wit’ you, maybe he’ll turn you 
over to me, and you won’t talk so pretty when 
I’m finished.” 

“There is always a possibility of—anything, 
Spaghet’,” I replied. ‘And the Chief?” 

“Right here, Baline,” said Candish. His 
voice came from a half-opened door. I glanced 
through. Inside were Josephs and Minnie. 
She sat upon an old-fashioned, horsehair- 
covered sofa; Josephs stood against the wall 
beside her, both of his hands buried in the 
pockets of his coat. I could guess that each 
fist was fastened upon a weapon. Likewise, 
the Chief’s right hand was in his pocket. 

“T gather, with the hands hidden, I’m not 
trusted to any great extent,” I jeered. 

But I didn’t look at the Chief or at Josephs 
while I spoke. I stared at Minnie, and felt a 
certain inexplicable pleasure in the color that 
surged over her cheeks as she returned my 
gaze. Brave Minnie! What she had endured 
could be comparable only to what Rose had 
endured in similar captivity, and who could 
decide which woman had borne the ordeal 
better? For the same courage that had peeped 
from Rose’s eyes peeped from the eyes of 
Minnie. And something more; I felt that 
Minnie would leap upon either of these men 
like a tiger-cat, while Rose might have dis- 
dained to struggle. But that was guesswork. 

“You gathered that, Baline, when you 
found our rendezvous deserted.” Candish’s 
voice was mocking. “But recriminations are 
not in order. You have kept your word—if 
you have the necklace.” 

I put my hand in my inner pocket and tossed 
him the necklace. “I stole them back for 
you,” I said bitterly. 

‘“Baline, you’re a man!” he cried. 

“A thief, you mean ” I objected. 

“A man,” he corrected me. ‘To dare that— 
and a genius, too, Baline. My boy, you're 
coming in with me?” 

“You know better,” I told him. 

“Let’s discuss it,” he said. He fondled the 
necklace in his thin, bony hands. 














“There’s nothing to discuss,” I said. “You 
made a bargain with me. I’ve kept my end of 
it. Now—lI’ll say good night.” 

“Good-by, you mean, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Tf you like, call it that,” I said. 

“But—you don’t mean that. Ah, Baline, 
I know you as well as—better than you know 
: yourself. When you leave this house, the most 
; implacable enemy a man ever had leaves. And 
the most dangerous.” 

“Yes,” I jeered. “A man whom you’ve 
beaten at every turn.” 

“But there comes a final turn when the road 
| straightens out. Baline,” he said, “we cannot 
part enemies.” 

“Want me to kiss you?” I sneered. 

| “Not that. But I want a pledge from you 
that you’ll never, in any way, at any time, 
move against me. I need that for the safety 
of my organization. You might see one of 
us, recognize us——” 

“This wasn’t in the bargain,” I reminded 





him. 

“Oh, it must have been tacitly understood,” 
he retorted. ‘But we won’t argue it. I want 
the pledge or—you don’t leave. Nor does this 

2. | ” 
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Well, what could I do? 

“Tell him to go to—you know where!’ cried 
Minnie. 

, But her courage could not lead me into 
| sacrificing her life. My own didn’t matter. 
But hers—that was something else. 

“T’ll give the pledge you want,” I said 
) wearily. : 

: “Now we're progressing,” said Candish. 
“Progressing where?” I demanded. 

: “To a better understanding,” he answered. 
, “Now, Baline, if you’re pledged never to op- 
pose me—why not support me?” 

” I understood him. Unless I joined with him 
here and now, neither Minnie nor I would ever 
leave that house alive. 

“Let’s not beat about the bush,” I said. 
“Minnie, you hear him. He wants me to agree 
; to turn thief again. Otherwise—we don’t 
1 leave here. What do you think about it?” 
“Does it matter?” she asked. “Does what 
I think make any difference?” 

It was a queer question; at least, so it 
seemed to me. And yet I knew the answer; it 
dij matter. I wanted to stand well in the 
eyes of this gamin. 

“Your life matters, doesn’t it?” I asked her. 
“Not a bit, Berry,” she replied. ‘“He’s 
| broken his word, Berry. He’s double-crossed 
you. You’ve climbed way up. You’re the 
| gamest, squarest man that ever lived. And 
3 he wants to make a thief of you. Now, you 
want my advice. Well, this is it.” 

Like the tiger-cat I’d called her in my 
thoughts a moment ago, she sprang at Josephs. 
Her hand wrenched one of his hands from his 
pocket. She had one of his guns in her little 
fist; she tossed it to me, then hurled herself 
upon Josephs again, worrying him as a terrier 
might worry a mastiff, or—again the tiger-cat 
simile—as a leopard might worry an elephant. 
_ “Candish!” I cried. I’d caught the gun and 
it was aimed at him now. “Let us go or I’ll 
shoot——” 

“Behind you!” shrieked Minnie. 

I turned, to dodge Spaghet’. I shot him 
through the body and he dropped. Josephs’s 
great fist crashed against Minnie’s jaw. I 
fired twice at him and did not miss. He re- 
leased the girl, sagged to the floor. I knew 
that he was dead. Then I turned to Candish. 
His gun was out, and as I fired from the hip 
his own revolver roared. 

I saw him fall, but I was also on the floor, 
groping for the weapon which I had dropped. 
I regained it, heard cries outside, gained my 
feet and faced Rose. 

_Yes, she was in the room, and her father was 
with her. And so was Lennard. She stared at 
me. I turned to Minnie; she lay still upon the 
floor. I fell beside her. 










The puppy cltasing his tail; around and 
around and around; an endless game in which 
victory and defeat seemed twins. Purposeless; 
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The bride who prefers her wedding ring to 
express the latest in design, correctness, and 
the utmost in quality, selects “The Juliet.” 


83 years of leadership in wedding 
ring manufacture. If your dealer 
cannot fit you in “The Juliet”, 
send usyour selection ofstyle 

and your finger size. Your 
ringwill bepromptlydeliv- 

ered to your local dealer. 


INCE its introduction — but a 
short time ago—the popularity 
of “TheJuliet” stampsitascor- 
rect. 
“The Juliet” is delicately 
hand-carved by master 
craftsmen, inspired by 
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Building on the Telephone Principle 





Firry years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the prin- 
ciple of the telephone? -His first 
telephone employed wire as the 
connecting path over which words 
passed. Four years later he used 
a beam of light instead of wire to 
carry speech between telephone 
instruments. 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every 
day. Wireless telephony is broad- 


casting entertainment and carry- 
ing important information to the 
remotest regions. 


But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still being 
found. In the loud speaker, in the 
deaf set, the electrical stethoscope, 
the improved phonograph, the 
telephone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to the uses of the 
physician, the public speaker and 
the musician. The scientific 
research and engineering skill, 
which enable America to lead the 
world in telephone service, are 
also bringing forth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 
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New Way to End Mistakes 


You may make errors in English 
and never know it. listakes in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
pronunciation make others think 
you uneducated, lacking in culture, 
unfit for responsible positions. Un- 
conscious errors may be handicapping your success. 

; Correct your bad 
FREE Book on English. £2s%*,73" a4 
through Sherwin Cody's remarkable new method. No rules to 
memorize. No drudgery. Only 15 minutes a day required. 
Over 40,000 already helped. Fascinating as a game. Get free 
book about this spare-time, home-study method. Write today. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 1410 Searle Bidg.. Rochester.N.Y. 
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repetitious. That seemed my recent life. 
Buying new clothing, losing it, changing my. 
address, my name, my motive. Rescuing one 
girl, then another—what was it all about? 

These were the chaotic thoughts that ran 
through my mind as I lay—somewhere, on— 
something.. My eyes were shut. What was the 
use-of opening them? I’d-shot Candish once 
and—gone into the darkness. I’d shot Candish 
again and—gone again into the darkness. 

Was I his prisoner? Was Minnie, blessed, 
game little Minnie, dead? Had the blow with 
which Josephs had felled her been fatal? 

“He’s all right,” said the voice of Senator 
Parsons. 

“He had to come through.” It was another 
voice, that of Rose. 

I opened my eyes. I lay upon a couch; I 
recognized the Senator’s study instantly. Four 
feet away from me, in a little group, stood 
Rose, her father, Lennard and another man. 
This latter person advanced to me as my eyes 
opened. He laid a finger on my wrist and held 
it there thirty seconds. Then he smiled down 
at me. His round face was encouraging. 

“Not a thing that rest won’t cure,” he said. 
“How do you feel?” he asked me. 

I sat up. “All right. What happened?” 

“A bullet ricocheted. Hit you just enough 
to knock you out.” 

“Knock him out?” Rose spoke indignantly. 
“‘He’s been unconscious over four hours.” 

The doctor—of course he was that— 
shrugged. “What of it? Hasn't done him a bit 
of harm, has it?” 

“Tt worried us,” said the girl. 

I should have thrilled at her words. That 
she- should care at all what happened to me, 
was so great a compliment! But worry was 
stronger in me, at the moment, than- vanity. 

“Minnie,” I ejaculated. 

“She’s all right,” said Rose. ‘Unhurt— 
perfectly all right.” 

“What happened? How did you——” 

Rose smiled at me. Of the few times I’d 
seen her, this was her loveliest moment. I 
don’t know why; she’d been up, as I learned a 
little later, all night. One would have expected 
her to be worn and wan; but she was lovely. 

‘“‘Why— I was awake, Mr. Baline,” she said. 
“TI was looking out the window—wondering, 
worrying—I was wondering about you and 
Miss Minnie. And worrying about Candish 
and the story I’d not acquired. I couldn’t 
sleep. And I saw you—I recognized you in- 
stantly. Yet I’d heard from Lennard that 
you’d been in a fight with Candish—I guessed 
it was Candish—at Paul’s, at the robbery 
there. And you were supposed to have been 
taken away by the gang. But here you were, 
looking at our house. Then you mounted the 
steps of the house next door, and—I guessed.” 

“That I’d come to—steal?” I muttered, 
ashamed. 

“What else? If you’d escaped from the 
gang and come for aid, you’d have rung our 
bell. But you entered a house I knew to be 
vacant. The rest—the girl—you said you 
were engaged to her—she was in Candish’s 
hands. You’d used the necklace to ransom 
me—that had been your intention. It must 
be your intention again. What else could it 
be? But—I didn’t tell father.” 

The Senator chuckled grimly. ‘I’m afraid 
I’d not have played the game quite as she 
wanted if she’d told me in advance, Baline,” 
said he. ‘She waited until you’d left my study 
with the necklace. She told me then that you 
had—she knew you must have it; she’d left 
the safe door open, and you were under the 
desk—she’d seen you. She said what I knew 
to be true, Baline—that you’d die before you’d 
give it up. Also, she said that you’d probably 
made some deal with Candish—given your 
word so—well, I always have two armed men 
in the house. We four followed you. You 
were easy to trail.” 

I colored with faint chagrin. Indeed I had 
been; so involved had been my thoughts that 
I’d not paid attention to possible trailers. 

“The taxi-man that picked you up,” went 





on the Senator, “was mighty careless. I 
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suppose he’d been told that if you showed up 
everything was safe. Anyway, we kept on his 
trail. And when you entered the house in 
Sheridan Square—well, we hung around out- 
side—Lennard went to an all-night drug store 
and called up police headquarters. 

“He came back and said that detectives 
would arrive any moment. And then Rose 

w nervous, apprehensive. She was sure 
that if Candish was going to let you go, you’d 
be out instantly. Well, there were four of 
us men, and Rose—worth two more men.” 

He smiled proudly at his daughter, and she 
blushed slightly. 

“So we approached the door. We heard a 
noise, then a shot. Lennard blew the lock of 
the door open and we rushed in.” 

“And Candish?” I cried. 

“Was dead,” answered the Senator. “So 
were two other men. There were more men in 
the house, but when they saw us—they sur- 
rendered. The police, when they arrived, had 
nothing to do but round them up and put 
them in patrol-wagons.” 

“The whole gang?” I asked. 

The Senator shook his head. “Its ramifica- 
tions extend across the sea. But the living 
men are confessing. The gang is finished.” 

So Candish was dead, and killed by me. I 
had felt all along that one of us must die at the 
other’s hand. And he had outwitted me, out- 
fought me all the way until the final round. 
And then—I had won. But victory was ashes 
in my mouth. Not that I wasn’t justified. He 
had threatened Rose, then Minnie . . . 

“And so you needn’t worry. I’ve talked 
with the police commissioner and the district 
attorney and with two judges.” The Senator’s 
voice was booming on. “I’ve explained the 
whole situation. They agree with me that 
you’ve balanced everything. If you ever 
broke any laws, you’ve atoned. There’ll be a 
perfunctory appearance in court in a week or 
two—or a month, if you prefer—when excite- 
ment has died down. You won’t answer to the 
name of Berry Baline. Berry Baline is dead. 
I’ve given my personal bond that if you are 
needed in any court proceedings you’ll be on 
hand. Now—from confessions already in 
hand, it appears that Candish and his gang 
were guilty of outrages for which rewards 
totaling hundreds of thousands were offered. 
Those rewards are yours.” 

“Oh, don’t!” I said. “I haven’t turned 
copper, you know.” 

“Suit yourself,” said the Senator. “But— 
even if you did take Rose’s necklace—the pur- 
pose was honorable—to save a girl. You're 
ace-high with me, Baline. And I’ve got lots 
of places that need a regular man to fill them. 
Any job you want—I’ll not remember who 
and what Berry Baline was.” 

“Much obliged. Decent of you, Senator, 
but—I’ll go my own road.” 

“Alone?” asked Rose quietly. 

I looked at her. Beautiful, lily-lovely, she 
stood before me. I guessed something of what 
was going on in that adventure-hungry heart 
of hers. She was young, romantic. I was 
Berry Baline, who had killed three in fair com- 
bat, who was, in her eyes, a Raffles, an Arséne 
Lupin and a Crillon. I could guess it all. She 
was prepared—oh, don’t think me vain; I’m 
honest in these confessions—to lose that ad- 
venture-loving heart to a man like me. 

The world against me, and she to hold out the 
guiding hand . . . Don’t I know? 

But later, when the glamour of me wore off— 
then would I not be Berry Baline the ex-thief? 
Would her loyalty prove equal to the terrible 
strain that would then be imposed? 

I knew of only one woman on earth who’d 
take me as I was, as I am, as I might prove 
to be, and never waver, never regret the taking. 
Minnie! The girl who’d net care, so long as 
I was hers, what else I might be. 

Rose was my dream woman, but Minnie 
was the woman of flesh and blood and warm 
emotions who would make the dream fade. I 
had fancied myself in love with Rose, but— 
Minnie! Minnie, who’d stood by while I beat 
Spaghet’ to his knees, who’d been primitive, 
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vicious when I was vicious, triurnphant when 
I was triumphant. 

I renounced the dream. Dreams could not 
last; they never do last; who wants them to? 
Lilies are lovely, but give me the goldenrod. 
Red-haired, freckled Minnie, with the provo- 
cative eyes, and the lips . . . I’d not been 
disloyal: to Rose when I’d wanted to keep 
those lips pressed to mine; I’d merely been 
faithful to Minnie. 

‘‘Where’s Minnie?” I asked. . 

Rose answered. ‘She—didn’t want to see 
you, Mr. Baline. She said that—she wanted 
‘her memories. She.took the ten o’clock train 
for Boston.” 

I. glanced at my watch. “You mean,” I 
ssaid slowly, “that she will take the ten o’clock 
train. It’s only quarter to ten now.” 

I was on.my feet. I held out a hand to Rose. 
I read a disappointment in hér*eyes; also a 
little contem She offered me something— 
she knew I Sima I preferred the gifts 
that Minnie had to give. Therefore, already 
glamour faded from me. Oh, how wise I was! 

“You’ve been good to me—all of you,” I 
said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“You don’t want help?” said the Senator. 

Ismiledat him. “Idon’t need it. I'll come 
back—from my honeymoon—to go before the 
court. Thank you for standing my bond. 
Good-by.” 

I snatched a raincoat from the Senator’s 
hall—my last theft, by the way—and put it 
on over my evening clothes, but my black 
trousers and patent-leather pumps gave me 
away. Also, there was a huge lump on my 
forehead which my hat couldn’t hide. The 
remnant of a drinking party, the ticket seller 
must have thought as he sold me a drawing- 
room to Boston on the ten o’clock train. 

I went through the cars in search of Minnie. 


I oe her, hidden behind a newspaper, and 
the cheeks she shawed me were tear-stained. 
“Berry-boy!” she gasped. 

I picked up her bag. ‘Come with me,” I 
ordered. 

I led the way, never looking back, to the car 
in which was my drawing-room. Then I stood 
aside and ushered her in. 

“What’s it all about, Berr 

“That’s what I want to’ 
“You leave me flat——” 

“Berry, I’m a salesgirl in a department 
store. Why should I gum your game? Didn’t 
I see this Rose Parsons doll look at you when 
you was knocked out and read the sweetest 
story ever told in her eyes? And she’s got 
jack, and class, and—oh, everything!” 

“How about that farm—where you and I 
can forget everything?” I demanded. 

“Aw, Berry-boy, I’m a dumb-bell, and you 
—why, the old Senator can make everyone for- 
get your past—can buy you a new one, and— 
that Rose is sure peaches and cream.’ 

“What are you, you lovely thing?” ’ I asked. 

“Raspberries—that’s me. Berry—lay off— 
you gone crazy? Kid, I’m no mae for a swell. 
I’m Minnie Humphrey, salesgirl. Are you 
daffy? Oh, Berry, do you — what I’ll do if 
you kiss me again—like that 

I kissed her—just like . “Well, what'll 
you do?” I demanded. 

“Never let you go again, Berry-boy!” she 
cried fiercely. “By golly, I was going to be 
square, noble, blot myself outa the picture and 
everything. But now—you’ve kissed me, 
Berry—like that. And there’s nobody, no- 
body topside this little old earth, ever, ever, 
ever going to take you away from me again. 
Berry, you belong to me.’ 

Well, I did. And I do. 

THE EnpD 


12”? she demanded. 
ow,” I retorted. 





I Starved Myself to Health (Continued from page 57) 


the Continent, the United States and Canada. 

On the evening of the thirty-first day of my 
fast I felt so well, so strong, so ful' of energy 
that I danced from seven-thirty until eleven 
o’clock, and at the end I was the freshest per- 
son in the room. 

Besides dancing, we sometimes had con- 
certs in the evening. At some of these the 
musical friend to whom I have referred sang 
for us, and astonished everybody by the in- 
creasing volume and beauty of her voice as 
she got freer and freer of the clogging poisons. 

On the thirty-eighth day I began to flag, but 
my tongue was beginning to clear at the tip, 
showing that the bulk of the poisons had been 
removed. I also noticed that day that my 
enlarged thyroid gland, which had been dimin- 
ishing in size, had completely disappeared. 

On the forty-second day, my tongue having 
cleared still more, I began to feel a delightful 
sensation of hunger. As a special treat I was 
given an orange to suck. 

When I was weighed it was found I had lost 
twenty-eight pounds during my fast. Half of 
this I lost in the first two weeks at the rate of 
about one pound a day, but the other fourteen 
pounds were lost in four weeks. 

That afternoon at one o’clock—how well I 
remember the hour!—I broke my fast. I was 
given half a cup of milk and water. That was 
repeated every two hours. 

The next day my food consisted of half a cup 
of undiluted milk every two hours. On the 
third day the milk was increased to one tum- 
blerful every hour and a half; on the fourth day 
to a tumblerful every hour, so that I was taking 
three quarts a day; on the fifth day I had milk 
every three-quarters of an hour, making four 
and a half quarts a day, and from the fifth day 
every half-hour, so that I was drinking six 
quarts a day. 

During the first two weeks of the milk diet 
I regained fourteen pounds, half of what I had 
lost, but I had to continue the six quarts daily 
for four weeks. 





Unfortunately, however, business compelled 





me to go to London for four days during the 
last four weeks. Although I managed to drink 
five quarts of milk a day the exertion I was 
undergoing prevented my gaining an ounce. 

shows how necessary it is to rest when 
on a milk diet. It also proves how much en- 
ergy it requires for digestion, even for milk, the 
most easily digested of foods. Milk is the 
ideal food on which to build up, but it is hard 
work and extremely tiring. Here is another 
revolution in all the ideas on which I had been 
brought up. Instead of more food, more en- 
ergy, it is more food, less energy—just as I had 
found less food, more energy, and no food, 
abundant energy. 

My little jaunt up to town did me no good— 
indeed, it was a very unfortunate interlude in 
an otherwise perfect rebuilding, and my di- 
gestion had been thrown out. When I got 
back to Champneys I was put on another fast. 

I had brought my son (aged eleven) back to 
Champneys with me for his Easter vacation. 
For = he had been suffering from nasal ca- 
tarrh and inflammation of the gums due to 

wearing a plate for regulating his teeth. I 
Setertned 4 to let him fast, as I was convinced 
from my own experience it would cure him. 

So my little son and I started on our fast 
together, he for three days. The result ex- 
ceeded my warmest expectations. At the end 
of two days he came to me and said, “I cleaned 
my teeth just now and for the first time in two 
years my gums didn’t bleed.” 

After my additional four days’ fast I went 
back on the full milk diet and it was only when 
I had regained my weight that I was allowed to 
have one solid meal a day. It was arranged in 
this manner: I drank milk at half-hour inter- 
vals until I had taken three — I then had 
nothing until the six-thirty dinn 

On Saturday, April roth, I td my first 
solid meal for ten and a half weeks. Isat down 
to the greatest banquet I have ever had put be- 
fore me. There was whole-meal brown bread 
and butter, also a poached egg on brown-bread 
toast, a cup of warm milk and stewed prunes. 
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in the road. A roaring motor. 


Fright. A sudden fall. 


Dust. Torn clothes. Dishevel- 
ment. And then—a smile. A flash 
of gleaming tecth—a revelation 
of beauty triumphant over cir- 
cumstance that spells disaster to 
artifice. 

Unintending, she had met— 
and passed — Tue Smite Test. 


Could You pass it 
now? 


Mistress of all the arts of beauty, the 
woman of today skillfully improves 
upon Nature—here carefully accentu- 
ating, there subtly subduing. 


Men admire the resulting ensemble 
as women do. But, instinctively, they 
differentiate between that which is 
artificial and that which is natural— 
the centuries-old appeal of a woman 
to a man. So, without analyzing the 
logic which impels i it, they recognize 
this great, outstanding fact: 


Gleaming, clean teeth are the only 
attribute of beauty that no artifice can 
adorn or conceal. 

Yet, it is so easy to have the loveli- 


ness of gleaming teeth. It is yours for 
this simple care: Buy a new Dr. West's 
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judge Beauty so differently from Mk omen 
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never have suspected was possible. 
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Next day the process was the same: milk 
until two o’¢lock, then nothing until dinner- 
time, when I was given a delicious salad of 
lettuce, ‘watercress, tomato, raw onion, raw 
carrots and raw beet-root (scraped) with a 
dressing of lemon juice (never vinegar) and 
olive oil over which I heaped grated nuts; this 
with brown bread and butter, a cup of warmed 
milk, and stewed prunes. To my joy, the next 
day found me promoted to the dining-room for 
| all my meals. 

; And the result? I feel simply wonderful! 
Until now, I have never realized what it is to 
be really well. 

I no longer suffer from autointoxication. My 
body functions normally and naturally without 
recourse to drugs. My thyroid gland is re- 
duced to its normal size. My catarrh has 
vanished and, like Mr. Irving, I have dis- 
carded my spectacles. 

As for my.appearance—and appearance is a 
subject which must interest every woman—I 
can truthfully declare without any self-flattery 


fun. The pad elephants stood swaying slowly 
beneath the trees, and all the servants gathered 
round. At a sign from his mahout, already 
astride his neck, my pad elephant knelt 
awkwardly. 

An elephant kneels, as a man does, with 
his feet behind him. I know of no other 
animal which does. Mine looked so huge, so 
foolish, so obliging. Usually a boy sprang to 
make a loop of the beast’s tail, so that by step- 
ping first on the big gray foot, I could find pur- 
chase in the looped tail, scramble up the 
wrinkled rump and aboard my pad. Then the 
great bulk beneath me heaved itself erect. I 
felt on top of the world, a queer, strange world 
more like a fantastic dream than a reality. 

Upon leaving camp we had a wide, shallow 
river to ford. Single file, we tipped forward 
over the low bank, felt the hind legs drag, and 
splashed in. And how we splashed! One huge 
foot after another huge foot. Splash! Splash! 
Now the elephant loves his bath and is not 
averse to taking it any time or any place. 
Great trunkfuls he would suck in, then spray 
his thirsty sides, and me. Crossing a river on 
an elephant is a lovely game, but one needs 
dry clothes and a towel on the far side. 

Our first day’s hunt was about twelve miles 
from camp. Sway—soft ker-plunk, sway— 
soft ker-plunk, on and on. I learned the queer 
motion and to give with it, even learned to 
loosen my grip on the pad rope and to sit side- 
ways, crossways, at ease. And always I had 
a keen sense of the amazing procession we made. 
Sometimes we passed through bits of dense 
jungle, the athis picking their careful way. 
Where trees were too close together for us to 
get through, they leaned a curled trunk against 
them and pushed them over; where tangled 
vines impeded our way, a long trunk wavered 
high, felt about a bit, and dragged them down. 
At each new stunt of my amazing carrier I 
would sit back astonished, with a sort of 
American “‘Well, I’ll be darned!” feeling. Now 
and then we had to go down steep embank- 
ments. Then Old Hathi just stood up in front, 
sat down behind and slid. He’s a grand old 
steed, is Old Hathi. 

As we approached the ring inside of which we 
hoped to find our game, the howdah elephants 
came out to meet us, and then followed a pretty 
bit of animal team work. The howdah carrier 
knelt obligingly while the pad elephant sidled 
close. By scrambling to my feet on the pad, 
it was easy to step across to the back of the 
kneeling hathi and by a system of amusing 
athletics, into the howdah. Before my kneeling 
beast had time to heave himself erect, the dis- 
carded pad elephant quietly moved off and took 
his place in the ring. 

My big boy—mine and the Prince’s—carried 
his mahout astride his neck, me in the fore 
compartment of the howdah and a Nepalese 
orderly in the rear. It was the duty of this 





orderly to hold my second gun in readiness, to 





that it has improved beyond anything I 
thought possible. Before I undertook my fast 
I was inclined to be stout but flabby. Today 
I have lost all tendency to fat; my muscles are 
firm, not flabby. 

Obesity has no terrors for me, for a few 
days’ fast every now and then will not only 
enable the body to throw off any surplus 
poisons, but will adjust my weight to my de- 
sire and keep me well and active. 

For the rest—the moment my head is on the 
pillow I go to sleep and I awake like a child, 
thoroughly refreshed and full of vigor. 

So revolutionized has my life been by fast- 
ing that I want to get on the housetops and 
preach its gospel to the world. 

Few people are doing what they could with 
their lives because the poisons in their body are 
limiting them physically and mentally. I am 
sure of it, for I know how limited I was both 
physically and mentally and what a flow of 
ideas and of vigor I have now that I have 
“fasted into health.” 





Dangerous Game (Continued from page 41) 


reload for me, and at all times, in case of emer- 
gency, to put my safety before hisown. There 
is not much likelihood of this last being nec- 
essary. An elephant might take fright in a 
really ugly show, and run, in which case the 
howdah could be brushed off beneath some 
trees. That wouldn’t be pretty. Or the ropes 
might loosen and the howdah turn. And even 
though they all told you it wouldn’t happen, 
you had always one of these mental moving 
pictures of an angry yellow shape springing 
aboard your mount. 

As soon as we were all trans-shipped and in 
our howdahs, the fun began. The subhardar, a 
general manager of sorts, placed us at intervals 
about the ring. Then the whole string of 
elephants began trampling down the tall grass. 
I call it grass for lack of a better name. It was 
more like a young forest of great, coarse blades. 
Twelve or fifteen feet high, it grew so densely 
that we could not see ahead. When the 
open swath had been sufficiently trampled to 
enable one to see for fifteen or twenty yards, 
the hathis were backed to the rear of the open 
space. The ring was set. It was time to begin. 

The subhardar again gave an order, and into 
the ring plunged two old stagers, elephants 
trained to the game. Whooshing and trumpet- 
ing, they thrashed about, trying to drive the 
tiger into action. Old Stripes lies very low 
when cornered. Once when we were trampling 
down the grass before the ring was set, my 
elephant almost stepped on a tiger, which only 
sprang roaring out when it was literally under- 
foot. We followed the movements of the two 
leaders in the ring by the waving grasses. My 
orderly’s hand on the edge of the howdah was 
white-knuckled and tense, and I had my gun 
ready and prayed for luck. 

Out of the thicket in front of us came a rusty 
roar. 

U-u-u-urr-ruugh! U-u-u-urr-ruugh! My heart 
stopped for several beats, then tried to make 
them up. 

U-u-u-urr-ruugh! U-u-u-urr-ruughl 

“Bagh hai, mem-sahib! Bagh hail’’ 

Stupid idiot! Well I knew the bagh was hai. 
But what to do? Oh, when and what to do! 

A wavery line showed where the bagh dis- 
turbed the grass. No one could tell which 
way he would come. No one knew whose shot 
it would be. Here and there a younger ele- 
phant squealed and swung away. The old- 
timers only swayed a bit. But we were to 
shoot from these swaying vantage-points, make 
snap shots at a running yellow streak. 

U-u-u-urr-ruughl U-u-u-urr-ruughl 

The grasses waved in my direction. 

“Bagh, mem-sahib! Baghl” 

My heart beat like a trip-hammer and I 
braced my body against the rail of my howdah, 
my feet spread wide. The grasses parted and 
a wonderful, roaring thing of rage came bound- 


ing my way. 
Bagh hail 
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I fired, then fired again. There was a swirl 
in the grass, and my hathi took a step back- 
wards. I grabbed my extra gun. But there 
was nothing to shoot. No vivid, leaping, 
striped thing. My orderly’s face was joyful. 

“Bagh murda, mem-sahib! Bagh murda!” 

No need for an interpreter here. Tiger dead. 

“Let’s go get him,” I called to the Colonel, 
but he told me to stay where I was. There 
might be more than one tiger in the ring. _ 

He was right. Soon from across the ring 
came another throaty roar and a tigress sprang 
clear of the tall grass. In tense moments like 
this, the elephants trumpet and squeal, and a 
grand old hullabaloo broke loose. They stood 
their ground, however. The action was all on 
the far side of the ring now, and I could not 
follow it, but soon a shot barked out and then 
another. Bill had caught a fine male as it 
streaked past him, but a third, the tigress we 
had seen in mid-air, got through the ring and 
away. Not far, however. We could watch the 
waving grass and so tell exactly where to ring 
again. Poor bagh! Such a game try for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It lasted 
but a brief time, for we got her in the new ring. 

Three tigers in one day, three lovely, striped 
things. But also three evil, harmful things. 
Waste no sympathy on a dead tiger. We 
measured them, of course, and took their pic- 
tures. And with much jesting and fun, the 
Colonel welcomed us into the Brotherhood of 
Tiger Shooters. With a finger dipped in tiger 
blood he did it, making a round red mark in 
the middle of each right cheek. 

Then the natives gathered around the limp 
dead-bodies and performed puja. Their leader 
took five bits of green grass and dipped them 
in the tiger’s blood. East, west, north and 
south he cast them, muttering some sort of 
incantation. The fifth piece he buried in the 
ground. This puja, this ceremony, I was told, 
was to appease the gods of the jungle, who are 
supposed to love these yellow perils. 

In eight days we got nine tigers, of which 
two were Bill’s, two fell to my gun, and a fifth 
we call the family tiger because we both hit 
him. This fellow was a big male and Bill 
caught him with a quick shot through the 
cheek and neck. Roaring wonderfully, he 
swung my way, and by one of those lucky shots 
that are simply that and nothing more, I got 
him in the shoulder and he rolled over. He 
was a rather magnificent specimen, big and 
muscular, and very prettily marked. 

The shooting was such close range work that 
we had to use very special care in handling our 
guns. A rock hit, and a ricochet might cause 
disaster. I began with a heavy 470 double- 
barreled Express rifle, which I had used on 
elephants in Africa, but this was so powerful 
that it was dangerous, so I switched to an 
ordinary shotgun using a round, solid lead ball. 
_ We got very fair-sized tigers. The family 
tiger measured about ten feet. Oue hears 
tales of tigers eleven or even twelve feet long, 
and there may be some that big. But the 
seasoned old Indian hunters smile at these 
claims. It is so easy to stretch a skin! Ours 
were full-grown Bengals, very nicely marked. 

There are animals I do not care to shoot, 
but the tiger is not among them. Tigers in 
India and Nepal are a menace and a nuisance. 
Even when they are not man-eaters, and they 
seldom are, they prey heavily on the herds of 
the peasants. 

Possibly someone may say, “But isn’t it cruel 
tothe elephants? Don’t they often get hurt?” 

No, not often. An elephant, with his huge 
bulk and strength, is a formidable opponent, 
and Old Stripes knows it. We did not have an 
elephant scratched during our hunt. 

, Then: “But is it sporting? You are high up 
in your howdahs. You run little risk.” 

Possibly not. Certainly I have done more 
Sperting things. But except from such high 
Vvantage-point, you would never get a shot at 
all. And remember this—the killing of a tiger 
18 a public benefaction. Anyhow, I have not 
tried to tell you what a whoo of a sportsman I 
am, but to tell you about tiger shooting as 
Tajas do it. 
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Und She Power of fragrance 


STRANGE THING—fragrance. So unfailing its enchant- 
ment; so far-reaching its subtle influence. 


To those sensitive to the appeal of perfume—and everyone 
is, in some degree—it may conjure up colorful pictures, 
inspire admiration, heighten charm, or express the spirit of 
tremulous, unspoken thoughts. Such is the intangible, but 
potent allure of April Showers, the perfume of youth. April 
Showers, the lovely fragrance created by Cheramy, will say 
to you—and to others—what cannot be put in words. 


To have April Showers, your perfume, is to have an ever- 
present aura of beauty—the glow and the romance of youth. 


CRERAMY 


NEW YORK 
(Cappi and Apel Showers 


Aprit Showers Bath Salts, perfumed with 
lovely Springtime fragrance, $1.00. Face 
Powder, fine, adherent; in five true tones, 
light flesh, dark flesh, light brunette, dark 
brunette and white—75¢. April Showers 
Perfume—as exhilarating as a fresh April 
morning — $1.00, $2.50, and $4.00. Talc, 
delightfully perfumed—glass jars—50¢. 
Permanent Rouge, in cream form, orange 
or carmine shades, 50¢. 


PERFUMES OF YOUTH 














LERS SILVERSMITHs Sx: 
Established 1832 


Philadelphia 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 
EMERALDS 
RUBIES 
SAPPHIRES 
Exquisitely Mounted Into 
Rings, Bar Pins, Bracelets, Pendants 


Correspondence Invited 
Special Photographs upon request 


“WEDDING and OTHER GIFTS” 


by Post upon request 
A Booklet illustrating the 
newest Productions and Importations of this Establishment 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


samples mailed, showing the 
new Bailey Text and Colonial Script 
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EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 


In Your Own Home 


and give him the educational advantages he would 
have were he in attendance at the best private school. 

A unique system by means of which children from 
kindergarten to 12 years of age may be taught by 
correspondence at home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a great 
day school, established 1897, with a world-wide repu- 
tation for training young children. Write for infor- 
mation to Registrar. 

THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
159 West 40th Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Make your home 
more attractive 


It’s easy to skillfully make beauti- 
ful things—attractive book shelves, 
;. Gesso-clay novelties; 
glass; book-ends, door stops; smart new 
scarfs, curtains, runners; the always- 
s delightful parchment shades gay lac- 
quered china—and many other things 
just new. 
The decorating is simplified, one your 
work made more artistic, with Prof. 

















n 
10 or 15 minutes. No experience needed; 
no lessons to study! We make things 
easy and furnish designs, materials, 
colors and instructions. 
Revised, enlarged Instruction Book tells 
how - — wood, china, glass, 
iron, fabrics, rehments—how to do 
it easily, skillfully, quickly. Regularly 
$1.00. Order now at 50e—just half-price! 
The 1927 Yearbook (84 pages, profusely 
illustrated) tells all about the newest, 
loveliest things—and at such low prices! 
Send today. Yearbook is FREE; Instruc- 
tion Book only 50c. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. 14 
913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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A Free Soul 


among the feathery ferns, ready for some 
lovely flight. 

“U-um,” said her father, looking up from the 
chess game in which he and Dick Furniss had 
been wrapped for several hours, “they’re very 
pretty.” But he paid them no more attention. 
He was used to the arrival of large boxes of 
floral offerings for Jan. 

Dick Furniss, who had looked not at the 
white orchids but at the girl who held them, 
asked casually, ““Who’re those from, Jan?” 

“Don’t know,” said Jan, crackling the green 
paper. “There’s no card.” 

But in her heart she did know. 

At any rate, as she was making them a final 
cup of coffee after Steve Ashe had emerged 
triumphant from the chess battle, she said to 
Dick, “Do you believe that nowadays, when 
women play about and free-lance at love almost 
like men, there’s one man for every woman?” 

“T don’t know much about love,” said Dick 
Furniss, “‘but I suppose there must always be 
some man who is more to a woman than any 
other. I suppose even a woman who has 
many lovers might well have a preference for 
one of them.” 

“I don’t mean anything like that,” said Jan 
furiously. “I mean something very nice and 
quite beautiful. I mean that no matter how 
many lovers a woman has, or even if she has 
none at all, or even if she just has a lot of men 
who’d like to be her lovers, there is always 
somewhere in the world one perfect lover for 
her. For such a woman as—as Mary Stuart, 
there would be one love and many—men, 
that’s all. If such a woman didn’t find her 
man, or couldn’t have him, or he didn’t 
love her, or he was in another world than hers, 
or something, then she might be very wicked 
and very bad and very unhappy. But if she 
found him, and might have him, and they loved 
each other equally, life would be paradise and 
she might be quite faithful and even—good.” 

“There are women like that,” said Stephen 
Ashe, smoking reflectively. ‘I’m sure of it. 
They will love many men and yet they will 
love only one—if you will permit me an 
Irishism of sorts.” 

Jan Ashe did not say anything. Her eyes 
had a soft golden glow. In her heart she 
thought, “I am such a woman.” 


Gwennie Wilfong came down to breakfast 
and found to her astonishment that her brother 
had already departed. 

“But it’s just twelve o'clock,” she said 
sharply, “and he didn’t get home until day- 
light. I was awake when he came in.” 

Bill grunted above his paper. He was a 
good-natured youth as a rule, but his sister’s 
open disregard of him and the comparative 
unimportance he knew he possessed in her eyes, 
rubbed him a little raw. He liked to annoy 
her. And he knew very well that nothing an- 
noyed her as much as ignorance of Ace’s 
movements and whereabouts. 

“That may all be true,” he said madden- 
ingly, ‘but he’s gone now.” 

“Didn’t he eat his breakfast?” demanded 


Gwennie, looking about the charmingly 
arranged little table. 
““Nope.’ 


Bill volunteered nothing further and 
Gwennie sat down, her red lips restless between 
her sharp little teeth. In the small, ivory- 
tinted room, she looked almost pretty. Her 
delicate negligée was of that faintest flesh 
pink which is most becoming to red-headed 
women, and the creamy lace at its throat 
made her skin look white and soft. There was 
an instant impression about her as of a woman 
who spent much time in beauty parlors, who 
was exquisitely well-cared-for. And yet in spite 
of her youth, she did not look young. 

“Do you know where he was going?” she 
said at last. 

“ ” 

“Didn’t he leave any message at all—about 
dinner or anything?” 


(Continued from page 63) 


“He said he wouldn’t be home to dinner,” 
Gwennie pushed aside her cereal and cream 
with distaste. Her face looked drawn. “I 
suppose it’s that Ashe girl again,” she burst 


out. 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” said Bill 
Wilfong placidly. 

“Have you ever seen her?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Well,” said Gwennie bitterly, “maybe men 
think she’s good-looking. I guess they must. 
I don’t. And as for her reputation, it’s about 
the worst in this town, and you know it. I 
should have thought Ace, of all people, would 
have considered that.’ 

“What’s eating you, anyway, Gwen?” said 
her brother, putting down his paper. “Just 
because you’re an old maid, you mustn’t 
expect everybody else in the family to re- 
nounce matrimony.” 

“You don’t mean’”—no pretense about 
Gwennie now, and the pain that drew her lips 
and whitened her cheeks was very real—“you 
oe t mean you think that Ace might marry 


ae Well, he’s sure nutty enough about her, I 
know that much. I guess he’d like to marry 
her, all right.” 

Gwennie looked about the little ivory room, 
out into the charming blue hall, the big draw- 
ing-room hung with expensive draperies and 
ornamented with expensive furniture. She 
had made this home for Ace. She had done 
her best, given her best. She had poured into 
it all that she passionately desired to pour into 
a home of her own, which she did not possess. 
And she saw it invaded now by that white, 
arrogant girl, with her lines of race and her air 
of a grand duchess. Jan Ashe was a lady and 
she was no better than she should be. Gwennie 
Wilfong hated her on both counts witha 
hatred shot through and through with envy. 

Jan Ashe had the choice of so many men. 
Why, then, need she take Ace Wilfong, and 
destroy this assuaging happiness that Gwennie 
pes substituted for dreams gone sour within 

er 

“I don’t believe he’ll marry her,’’ she said, 
but there was no conviction in her voice. It 
did nor occur to her that Ace might be denied 
his desire. In her experience, Ace had always 
wrested from life whatever he desired, and now 
he desired Jan Ashe. 

As soon as Bill had departed, Gwennie gazed 
long at herself in the narrow gilt mirror upon 
the wall. Little pointed face, eyes set just a 
trifle aslant, restless red lips. Why had she 
been passed by? She wondered if the y histonal 
unsatisfied longings was written upon her face. 
Gwennie put her red head down on the table 
and wept bitterly. 


Jan and Ace Wilfong spoke little that day 
over the luncheon they ate together. In fact, 
much more was said about than by them. But 
as to that, Jan Ashe was indifferent. 

When Dwight Sutro’s little sister, after 
much fluttered hesitation, decided to speak to 
her, it was too late. Jan had apparently for- 
gotten her existence. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed little Miss Sutro, “I 
wish mama wouldn’t act like she does about 
Jan. I adore her—but mama _ thinks—you 
know how she is. She wants Dwight to get 
married. And he won’t. Of course Dwight's 
a selfish little pig, really, but mama won’t see 
that and she blames Jan.” 

“Is Dwight still in love with her?” said the 
other girl, too casually. Her name was 
Agatha Gracey. Very stunning she was, too, 
in a dark, slow way. 

They were débutantes, she and little Miss 
Sutro. Much the fashion, much in the mode, 
and people said they were chums because 
they made such a perfect contrast—Metha 
Sutro, Dresden china figurine, and the tall, 
dark girl with a skin like iced coffee with 
cream in it. 


“Well,” said Miss Sutro, “you know Dwight 
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jsfunny. I’ve never told mama this, but I’m 

sure he asked her to marry him and she 

wouldn’t. Sometimes I think he hates her, but 

he can’t keep away from her either. You 

know, Dwight isn’t very used to having any- 
ly say no to him.” 

“Js that why he’s gone to Europe?” 

Metha wrinkled her childish brow. “No, 
father sent him. Now that he’s given up the 
idea of being a lawyer, father thinks he ought 
to understand—international politics, and 
peoples, so he said. J think Dwight went to 
amuse himself.” 

Agatha Gracey looked down silently. And 
Metha flushed a little. She hoped she hadn’t 
hurt Agatha’s feelings. Everybody knew that 
she would not have said no to Dwight. 

“Who is the man with Jan Ashe?” said 
Agatha. : 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Sutro, staring. 
“Isn't he grand-looking? Makes me have 
thrills up and down my spine.” 

“U-mm,” said the dark girl, who knew a 
great deal more about thrills than did Miss 
Sutro. “Yes—he’s attractive. I wonder who 
he is. 
Attractive men were rare. She was a girl 
who was grateful for her thrills, secret though 
they were. But she looked again at Jan Ashe, 
white and a little tired-looking under the 
shadowy brim of a gray hat, and became piti- 
fully conscious of her own limitations. 

“T don’t think she’s so marvelous looking,” 
she said. 

Metha Sutro fluttered a glance in Jan’s 
direction. ‘‘N-o-o,” she said, “but she doesn’t 
have to be. She does and says just whatever 
she wants to. It’s very fascinating. At school, 
she never paid any attention to anybody. But 
she wouldn’t lie. She told Miss Harvey once 
that any woman as ugly as she was couldn’t 
possibly know enough about life to teach girls. 
She was kind to me and I know she didn’t have 
any—respect for me. She thought I was 
stupid.” 

“What a good time she must have,” said the 
dark girl suddenly, “doing just what she likes 
all the time! Seems to me I never do any- 
thing I want without lying and sneaking 
about it.” 

“Well,” said Miss Sutro doubtfully, “Jan 
never sneaks. But people do say such things 
about her!” 

They did. They were saying them now. 
Men in the big luncheon room at the Palace, 
crowded with its gay and fashionable throng, 
knew who Ace Wilfong was if well-bred débu- 
tantes did not. 

The music began to play. 

“Dance?” said Ace Wilfong. 

Jan looked at him over a glass of pale ginger 
ale she was drinking. Her eyes shone. “I 
can’t dance in the daytime,” she said, with 
that odd frankness of hers. “Always seems 
sort of indecent, dancing in the daytime. 
There are things, don’t you think, that belong 
in the daytime—like riding and swimming and 


playing tennis; and then there are other things: 


that belong to the night like—dancing.” 

“But I should like so much to dance with 
you, Jan,” said Ace Wilfong, with his most 
engaging smile. ‘‘Couldn’t you pretend it 
was night so that I might dance with you?” 

Soft, the music was. Drunken music. Peo- 
ple get drunk on music like that. A melody 
made indecent promises to the throbbing 
demands of the rhythm. 

_They took the floor together. They danced 
divinely—there is no other word for the way 
they danced together. Other people watched 
them and felt clumsy. Ace Wilfong danced 
with just a touch more abandon, just a showy 
side-step or two more than the men with 
whom, according to all social codes; the daugh- 
ter of the Ashes should have been dancing. 
But his serene face, his disdainful eyes flatly 
contradicted the evidence of his lithe, swift 

y- Jan’s head was flung back, her shoul- 
ders were flung back, her eyes over his shoul- 
der were absorbed in some mysterious con- 


templation. They did not seem conscious of | 


tech other, of the fact that they were so close in 
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“The “Dyer-Kiss” 
INTERPRETED By MALAGA GRENET 

Is she not the loveliest vision, the-lady-who-uses-my-Djer-Kiss? She 

sat for this portrait to Julio Malaga Grenet, of Peru, Paris and Lon- 

don. A kiss, light as thistledown, rewards her lovely mirrored image 

—such allurement do my Toiletries Djer-Kiss bring to their users! 


Signed) 
KERKOFF, Paris. 











Loveliness Intangible... 


Irresistible.... with Dyer-Kiss! 


wo precious than her lovely frock and jewels, is 
the intangible magic of her beauty—achieved by 
the clever use of Djer-Kiss Toiletries. 


Wherever the demands of social and professional lead- 
ership are highest—wherever bodies flower-fresh, and 
faces radiantly young are the “open sesame” to hap- 
piness and popularity—there you find women most 
fastidious in their selection of beauty aids—most in- 
sistent upon the Djer-Kiss odeur in Parfum, Face 
Powder, Talcum, Sachet, Bath Crystals, and Toilet 
Water—as created by M. Kerkoff of Paris. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers, 418 West 25th Street, N. Y. C.] 


Dyer- ISS 


Kerkoff, Paris 


Face Powder Dijer-Kiss— 
in tints that blend quite 
magically withone’sown 
individual coloring. 

‘Silver’ Double Vanity— 
nickel-silver, with two 
mirrors. Carries without 
spilling Joose Djer-Kiss 
FacePowder, also Rouge. 
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When fatigue hits a man, he slows up. 
Candy is guick energy! That is why the 
English Channel swimmers are fed choco- 
late, and why the college athlete gets candy 
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before a race. 


That, too, is why so many men keep 
Oh Henry! in the office. . . often lunch on 


it! It is highly nourishing food... 
.- concen- 


sugar, nuts, chocolate... pure.. 
trated... energy making! 


milk, 


For mid-afternoon pep, slice Oh Henryl 
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Prices 


Costs nothing to see this 3/4 less 1/16 carat, 
gj snappy, blazing solitaire at just $69.50. Try 
i to you rare 


A RICES even for FI 
QUALITY DIAMONDS. Offe: y 
thoroughly responsible guarantees of a 
nationally known, 3/4 century old house. Fill 
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Examine Diamonds ie, without ob- 
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Pa. 

Low as $60 a Ct. 
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For Free List clip this coupon, fill in above and mail at once to 
Jos. DeRoy & Sons 1049 DeRoy Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No Caffeine 


In this pure coffee 

No possible harm 
| Caffeine is the whole source of coffee’sharm. 
| With many it affects the nerves, the heart, the 


kidneys. It keeps many awake at night. Mil- 
| lions are driven to coffee substitutes just to 


= | avoid caffeine. 


» Now a way has been found 

to remove the caffeine, without 
affecting the flavor or aroma in 
the least. All the quick, brac- 
ing effects remain. Nothing is 
missing save a tasteless drug 
which forbids real coffee to so 
many. 


‘ This coffee is called Kaffee 
Hag. It is pure coffee—a rare and delightful 
blend. The finest hotels now serve it. In 
countless homes it has become the favorite 
brand. 

Someone in your home wants Kaffee Hag. A 
coffee all may drink at any hour without a 
thought of harm. This coupon with a dime will 
bring a 10-cup package to you. Clip coupon 
now and try it. 


| MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 














10 Cups 


for 10 cents 








1537 Davenport Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio { 
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the dance, welded together by that soft music, 
Disdainfully, perfectly, indifferently they 
danced on, the tall, dark young man and the 
= girl in a slip of a gray dress and a gray 


c. 

They did not speak for a long time after 
they returned to their table. A burning wall 
was between them. Casual words sizzled into 
nothing against it. 

Jan Ashe’s jaw stuck out a little. There 
was this between them, and yet he held himself 
back from her. She could not make him 
speak. She felt the words she wanted to hear 
and yet he had not spoken them. Her mind 
was full of strange, sweet thoughts. Her heart 
hurt with a longing she had never known, 
and there were nails driven through the palms 
of her hands, burning her. 

She said suddenly: “I’ve got to go. I have 
to be in court at two o’clock.” 

The tiredness came back to her eyes. He 
spoke of it. 

“Didn’t sleep much,” she said_ briefly, 
“Do you want to come along? Dad’s trying 
a case in the Federal Court.” 

They went out and he put her into the long 
gray roadster as a man loads priceless treasure, 
Sitting low in the swift, expensive car, she 
swayed against him, but tiredly, like a child, 
How could a man not feel tender toward so 
small and frail and tired a thing? She liked the 
way he drove. He had a reckless assurance, 
a daring skill that pleased her. 

Court was already in session There was not 
much of a crowd. The room was barely half 
full. Still, it was rather an important case. 
The young man, who was accused of draft 
evasion, was the only son of a very rich woman. 
They had at least brought him back from some- 
where in South America, and he sat there with 
that supreme indifference to his fate that many 
men acquire in a court-room. But it was not 
only his fate that hung in the balance. It was 
more or less in the nature of a test case. 

Also, Stephen Ashe was there, with Mac 
beside him. He was dozing a little. He had 
= rather like that all the days of this 
trial. 

Jan Ashe looked at Mac, and he raised his 
eyebrows a little in deprecatory fashion. She 
made a helpless, unconscious gesture with her 
hand, and Ace Wilfong took it very gently and 
held it between his own. He felt the flutter 
and beat of it as though he held her body in his 
arms. 

It comforted her, and she needed comfort. 
To see him sitting there like that, dozing in this 
half-filled court-room. To see his black and 
silver head sunk forward in some deep defeat. 
To see the stern and contemptuous eyes with 
which the judge fixed him, a fat and wheezy 
judge whom Steve Ashe in his day had been 
wont to jest about. To see Mac and a half- 
baked student constituting Steve Ashe’s ret- 
inue and following as best they could the day’s 
unfoldment. 

Jaw out, head up, she stared at the judge. 

A young, thin assistant United States attor- 
ney was making the opening argument for the 
prosecution, with many unnecessary flourishes. 
For it looked as though Steve Ashe had lost a 
case at last. 

A lost case. Everybody knew it. The bored 
bailiffs knew it, and the wheezy, triumphant 
judge. Old-timers who sat about, and stray 
reporters who dashed in to keep an eye on 
things and dashed out to fields more fertile 
of sensation—they all knew it. The boy ha 
— have taken his chances upon the battle- 
fields. 

A lost case, and Stephen Ashe dozing in his 
chair, three days’ growth of beard on his lean 
white cheeks. g 

The young United States attorney finished. 
The law student tapped Stephen Ashe on the 
shoulder. Then he shook him. The dark, 
untidy head came up, eyes blinking, eyebrows 
twisted in a distressed frown. y 

“Your argument,” said the boy, nodding 
toward the jury. ‘ 

Stephen Ashe got to his feet, swaying # 
little. He walked over to his place in front 
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of the jury-box. As an old fire-horse falls into 
a , he took the old fighting pose, shoulders 
alittle forward, one finger pointing. A breath- 
Jess: moment while he hesitated, groping. He 
began a rambling, none too definite, none too 
accurate summing-up of the evidence—a weak 
and inadequate effort. 

And then suddenly his eye lighted upon the 


MF you see that flag up there?” he said to 
them, with a smile of such sweetness that it 
seemed to light up the muggy place. His voice 
was tender, and a little deprecatory, and as 
intimate as a lover’s, but it was clear and dis- 


inct. 

nile made a little reverent gesture toward 
the flag that hung its glorious folds behind the 
judge’s chair, vivid and imperious as an eagle. 

“J wonder if you love that flag as I love it. 
I've been sitting there looking at it, and re- 
membering some of the times and places I’ve 
geen it. I expect maybe you have memories 
like that, too. My folks have always been 
pretty keen about that flag. 

“Maybe some of you remember that my 
father fought for it, even though it broke his 
heart. Because the Senator loved the South, 
where his father and mother were born, but 
he fought against it for that flag up there, that 
it might carry on the glorious freedom of 
democracy to the downtrodden peoples of this 


“J fought for it myself—didn’t do much, 
but—I did my best. And when I was over 
there and used to see our birds of war, chancing 
death thousands of feet up in the air, I used to 
wish I had a son flying one of them. If I’d had 
ason, I think he’d have been there, all right, 
just like his great-great-granddaddy was at 
Bunker Hill, and his granddaddy was at 
Appomattox, and his dad was at Chateau- 
Thierry. But I haven’t got a son—I’ve only 
got a girl, that’s dearer to me than any son 
could ever have been.” 

His eyes found Jan. Her eyes were shining 
through the tears, like a candle-flame when a 
man comes home. 

“But she’d have gone, somehow, if they’d 
let her. That’s the one thing I missed, the 
glory of sending my son to fight, of seeing 
him march down the street under that flag, 
ashamed, as we teach our sons to be, of his 
tears, and ashamed too of his bravery and his 

— Grinning at me, maybe. ‘Good- 

’ lad.’ ” 

Oh, the stir of the music they heard as that 
regiment passed down the street! If Stephen 
Ashe’s eyes were wet, so were the judge’s, 
those stern, contemptuous eyes. That re- 
porter, dashing in, hung in the doorway like a 
traveler caught by some sorcerer’s spell. 

But it was to the twelve men in the box that 
Stephen Ashe said, soft and low: ‘When I 
was a little boy, my dear old mother, who had 
all that stern and righteous New Englandism 
upon which this nation is built, called me to her 
and pointed to the flag and said, ‘My son, 
temember that the red is for bravery, and the 
white is for purity, and the blue is for truth. 
Be brave, be pure, be true.’ I haven’t been all 
those things, you know. But I want to tell 
you that when upon a foreign battle-field I 
thought of that flag in the dawns, any one of 
which might be my last, it still said to me, ‘Be 
brave, be pure, be true.’ 

“And I’d hang the man I thought was guilty 
of disloyalty to that flag, hang him with my 
own hands. A law trial is a strange thing. 
Maybe we’ve been able amid its intricacies to 
convince you of this defendant’s innocence. 
Maybe not. But he is innocent. I might have 
had a son like that boy. And if he were my 
own son and I thought he was guilty, I’d say 
to you, ‘Gentlemen, do your duty.’ If he were 
guilty, do you believe I would defend him?” 

The champion of lost causes had finished. 
Only the cause was no longer lost. Believe? 
They believed anything he told them. The 

spark had flamed forth once more, the old 
had reached out to bind them helpless. 

The old magic had done the trick. 
When she had got him to bed, like a spent 
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Tue Beautirut Hanns or Marjorie Moss, the lovely English dancer at the 
Club Mirador, New York, says: “My finger tips must be as smooth and shapely 
@s the daintiest care can make them. Cutex keeps them exquisitely groomed.” 


SHAPES YOUR CUTICLE 


L T is the method to achieve perfect ovals 
and lovely half-moons used by beauti- 
ful women everywhere. 


Shaping the cuticle — rounding it 
into perfect ovals—is for many women 
the-most difficult part of the manicure. 


It grows up tight over the nails, 
hiding the Half-Moons—splits, and its 
nice smooth curve is lost in a few days 
of neglect. 


For this essential, Northam Warren 
has perfected a dainty antiseptic that 
softens the cuticle and smooths away 
its roughnesses so you can shape it in 
lovely ovals. It is Cutex. Use it once 
or twice each week. Follow, yourself, 
the method that beautiful women every- 
where depend on. 


IP an orange stick in Cutex. Twist a 

bit of cotton around the end and dip 
in the bottle again. Work carefully around 
the nail base—gently freeing the rim and 
pushing it back into lovely ovals—reveal- 
ing the dainty half-moons. All the untidy 
dead skin wipes easily away. Pass the wet 




















MarTuHE REGNIER 


This fascinating French actress says: “On my 

dressing table I never fail to have a complete 

Cutex outfit. Cutex Cuticle Remover keeps my 
nails shapely.” 


stick under the tips. Then smooth just the 
least bit of Nail White under them. 

Rinse your hands again. For a lovely 
brilliance there are a number of splendid 
Cutex polishes to choose from—Liquid, 
Powder and the new Nail Brilliance. 

Cutcx Sets are from 35c to $5.00. Separate 
preparations 35c. You will find them wherever 
toilet goods are sold. Or see special offer. If 
you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. C-10, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 
NortHam Warren—New York, Paris, London. 


Mail Coupon with toc for Introductory Set 
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NortHam Warren, Dept. C-10, 

114 West 17th St., New York 

I enclose toc for Introductory Set containing Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle Cream, Brush, 
Emery Board, Orange Stick, Cotton and helpful booklet. 
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Gastrogen Tablets 

never stop digestion 
by going too far! 





ASTROGEN Tablets are free from the one 
great objection which can be urged 
against so many digestive remedies. 

They very promptly relieve indigestion, 
“‘heartburn”’ mo gas. They correct acidity, but 
there they stop. They do not interfere with the 
normal, healt’ y process of digestion itself. 

There they differ radically from bicarbonate 
of soda and preparations containing it. For with 
alkalies of this class, your stomach is often bur- 
dened with an alkaline residue which prevents 
it from digesting your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets work in a 
different way! 


The peculiar virtue of Gastrogen Tablets is that 
once hyper-acidity is overcome, once the distress 
is gone, the stomach remains ‘‘in neutral."’ Na- 
ture quickly restores the correct amount of mild 
acidity (1-5 of one per cent) and any amount of 
Gastrogen remaining rests inert and passes 
through the system unchanged. 

Your indigestion vanishes quickly, your 
“*heartburn’’ and distress is ene overcome, 
and your stomach goes on in its normal work of 
digesting food without interference. 


Gastrogen Tablets 
are pleasant and harmless 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effective. 
They combat digestive disturbances without re- 
tarding digestion, They are pleasant to taste. 
They purify the breath and they are very prompt 
in the relief they give. 


Your druggist has them in handy pocket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

want to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


© Bristol-Myers, 1926 
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runner whose spurt has burned up the last of 
his resistance, Jan Ashe came out quietly and 
closed the door. Her face was gray-white and 
her eyes were like jewels gleaming through 
a mist. 

She came straight to the window where Ace 
Wilfong stood, watching the lights of the 
Ferry Building. They stood there shoulder 
to shoulder, motionless, having with Steve 
Ashe just won another battle against their 
common enemy, the law. 

Then she said, ‘“Why does God let things like 
that happen?” 

Her poor voice, so brave, so tortured! The 
first time she had ever spoken thus of her 
father, to a man, to anyone. While her words 
still hung upon the air like remembered music, 
she realized it. What could it mean but that 
she really loved him?—this strong, dark young 
man who belonged to that one of her worlds 
which Stephen Ashe’s daughter should most 
have prayed to escape. 

“T don’t know, Jan,” he said, “‘but I think 
perhaps, with a man like that, he is—over- 
balanced. So brilliant on one side, there is no 
evenness to his mind.” 

She shot him a swift look. She looked quite 
tall, and very sad, this girl with her softly 
flaming head. “Yes. D’you know, today, 
Ace, for the first time I thought he—believed 
all that himself? When he does that, it means 
that his mind—I don’t understand. There’s 
something. He can’t face things. He can’t 
bear it. He can face them easily enough for 
others. He always knows just what other 
people should do. But for himself, he hates to 
face things. He hides from collectors. He runs 
away from—messes. D’you know what I 
mean?” 


She looked at him, and her eyes had grown . 


very soft and sad, mother eyes, looking up at 
him for comfort. And where had Jan ever 
looked for comfort before? 

And then, all ina moment, Ace Wilfong knew 
that he might speak to her, his high and lovely 
lady, his star, of that which lay within his 
heart. She had turned her face to him for 
help, for comfort. And in that flood of tender- 
ness that swept him were swept away all his 
fears, all his barriers—or he thought they were 
all swept away. At least, enough of them were 
gone so that he might take her in his arms and 
kiss her. 

“My love,” he said, and that was a word he 
had never used before, “my love, my love.” 

Her hands went up, reached up, and drew 
his dark unruly head down to her own. She 
looked deeply into his eyes, she dove into 
his eyes, to the very bottom of them. 

“Why did you wait so long?” she said. “I 
have longed so for you to love me, and I 
thought that you did not.” 

He cried out some husky protest; his voice 
was husky with the things that came from his 
heart and choked him. “I’ve loved you,” he 
said, ‘ever since you were so high.” And he 
made a place for her at just about the level of 
her frail, swaying waist. 

That pleased her. They sat down in the 
window, in the dusk that was tender with re- 
flected lights from their city, as tender almost 
as moonlight, and she made him tell her of 
those first times that he had seen and loved 
her. She laughed over the day in the China- 
town alley, but her eyes grew tender over the 
ragged boy of the violets. 

“TI wondered why I loved violets so,” she 
said, and held her frivolous trifle of a hand- 
kerchief out for him to smell, held her fresh 
and fragrant hair close to his lips for him to 
smell. ‘Other people like these new and 
enticing perfumes, but I have always preferred 
violets, because my daddy used to buy them 
for me, here in San Francisco, when I was a 
kid. But maybe there was a deeper reason. 
Maybe my heart knew you were coming again 
some day.” 

He kissed her, hard and close, holding her 
fiercely so that he hurt her very much, but 
she only smiled at him dazzlingly, her face held 
up for more kisses, like a gardenia on a golden 
platter. 





“TI could not tell you,” he almost whispered, 
“but I could not stay away, either. I meant to 
after that day at the training quarters. Be. 
cause I saw what it would be to me. I could 
not hope you would feel the same. If yoy 
had not smiled at me from your horse, I don’t 
expect I would have come. I would have had 
to stick tomy dreams. Perhaps I should have 
gone on my whole life being just half a 
because without you I am only half a map, 
And all these days when we danced together 
I have been afraid—afraid. Who am I to 
dare to love you? You are so high above me, 
like one of those small white stars you can see 
when you are out on the Bay on a clear night, 
But now I have told you that I love you, 
and—do you think I will wake up pretty soon?” 

Jan Ashe listened, and her eyes became the 
eyes of a woman in love, which is to say that 
they had neither color nor expression but only a 
shining light of gladness. There was no shame 
in those fearless eyes. For she had done noth- 
ing but those things the stream of her free life 
had brought her. Her feet had followed the 
wings of her free soul. She had learned nothing 
yet of the strange bondages of freedom, the 
strange punishments, the unsafe loneliness of 
freedom. 

She waited only for more kisses. But he 
did not kiss her again, though her lips wilted, 
He could not kiss her. To love a woman such 
as Jan Ashe, such as Jan Ashe had always been 
in his eyes, must be an idolatry, not a passion. 
She was an altar, a high, white altar, as should 
be every man’s true love, and that, he told 
himself severely, he must never forget. 

Thus their love, even in that moment of its 
declaration, opened different paths to each of 
them, sang different songs. To her it meant 
the kindling of great new flames which were to 
all past loves as the noonday sun to a firefly 
in the gloaming. To him it meant the lighting 
of an altar lamp. 


It was unfortunate, of course, that Jan’s 
Aunt Dorothea came in the next morning 
before Jan had had a chance to talk much 
with her father. 

Jan had gone in at ten o’clock when she 
heard him stirring, and had found him white 
and ill, but jubilant over the news of victory 
that the morning papers brought him. 

“Might give your old dad a little pick-up,” 
he said, not looking at her, but saying it never- 
theless. ‘You do make such excellent silver 
fizzes, Jan.” 

She brought him the drink, its pale green 
depths hypocritically hiding beneath the white 
froth of the egg. She sent up-stairs to the 
Turkish bath for the colored rubber, and 
straightened up a bit about the bed. 

Then she went out and curled herself like a 
kitten in her favorite chair and began bliss- 
fully to remember. She could not eat any 
breakfast. Excitement shook her, for she was 
in love, and when she was in love even a little 
bit, Jan could never eat. Now she lived on the 


air. 

Upon this, being a woman who always did 
the wrong thing at the wrong time- with the 
best intentions in the world, entered Aunt 
Dorothea. 

Jan, at sight of her, took her cigaret out of 
her mouth and uncurled her slippered feet. 
She still wore pajamas, but the suit she 
on that morning was a Chinese silk of old ivory 
with little green and orange frogs buttoned 
around the front. 

And Aunt Dorothea, looking at her, knew 
instantly that she had to do with a woman it 
love. There is a glow, a dewiness, a languor 
about a woman in love that cannot be mistaken. 

She should have known, too, that her causé 
was hopeless, but she did not. There were 
things she had come to say and she said them; 
that is the kind of woman she was. She said 
them to a still ivory figure cross-legged in @ 
chair, with a little spiral of smoke curling up 
before her. : 

“J do not ask you to think of yourself,” she 
said, in that cultured, well-bred voice of hers, 





“for apparently you care nothing about your 
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"Supplied also in personal service 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 
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What the World Expects 
of Women Today 


In society-—in business —demands the discarding of makeshift hygienic methods 








Eight in every ten women have adopted this 
NEW way which solves woman’s most im- 
portant hygienic problem so amazingly .. . 
by ending the uncertainty of old ways... and 
adding the convenience of disposability 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


HE lives of women today are different 

from those of yesterday. More is accom- 
plished, more is expected. The modern 
woman, unlike her predecessors, cannot af- 
ford to lose precious days. 

Thus makeshift hygienic methods had to go. 
There is a new way. A way that supplants 
the uncertainty of old-time methods with 
scientific security. 

You meet all exactments every day. You 
wear filmiest frocks and sheerest things with- 
out a second’s thought. You meet every day 
in confidence. . . unhandicapped, at your best. 


These new advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary 
pad. Nurses in war-time France first dis- 
covered it. It is made of the super-absorbent 
Cellucotton. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times 
its own weight in moisture., It is five times 
as absorbent as cotton. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 








Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








posal. 


Kotex also deodorizes by a new disinfec- 
tant. And thus solves another trying problem. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind and your health. 
Many ills, according to leading medical 
authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe 
and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


In purchasing, take care that you get the 
genuine Kotex. It is the only pad embody- 
ing the super-absorbent Cellucotton. It is 
the only pad made by this company. Only 
Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, 
the Regular and the Kotex-Super. Cellu- 
cotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 








No laundry. 
easy to dispose 
of as a piece of 
tissue—thus end- 
ing the trying 
problem of dis- 


Kotex-Super: 
0c per dozen 


As 


® 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Utter protection — 
Kotex absorbs 16 
times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times 
that of cotton, and 
it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double pro- 
tection. 

















Easy to buy any- 
where.* Many stores 
keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain 
paper — simply help 
yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry —discard as 
easily as a biece of tissue 
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own good name. You have done everything in 
the world that a girl could do to make the life 
of her family a misery to them, . I don’t know 
why I think I can save you from this last step, 
but I suppose it is because the thing seems so 
incredible, so impossible.” : 

She waited, examining this girl who was of 
her own blood, with curious eyes that sought 
some clue to her emotions. But there was 
none. Jan’s eyes were hard as jewels, and she 
had a trick of staring at her Aunt Dorothea 
without expression, of listening without be- 
traying that she had even heard, which was 
very hard to bear. 

“T must try,” said the older woman, “I must 
try. The things you’ve done in the past have 
been bad; they have caused people to bandy 
your name about. I don’t know how far your 
love-affairs have gone. I can’t see that it 
matters. Your father, of whom we all ex- 
pected so much, is a drunkard and you are 
little .better than a demi-mondaine. But 
marriage is a different thing; marriage affects 
the whole family and its future generations. 

“T came here only to ask you not to flaunt 
your relations with this notorious man in 
places where your cousins and their friends go. 
I only thought I might ask your consideration 
of them; it’s very embarrassing for them. 
But now if you intend to marry this——” 

Her vocabulary would not meet her need 
and Jan did not help her. She could not be 
goaded. 

‘“‘He is, when you come right down to it, a 
criminal, isn’t he? He’s a lawbreaker. I pass 


that. I don’t suppose those things mean 
much to you. But the blow will kill your 
grandmother. She’s proud—and the idea of 


a daughter of the Ashe family marrying a low 
gambler may prove too much of a strain for her 
old heart. 

“Jan, I warn you, watch out for your own 
happiness. You think you love this man. You’re 
only infatuated. He can’t be of your world. I 
know you don’t think much of your family. 
It’s mutual, I assure you. But you are an 
Ashe. And your mother——” 

Then Jan stopped her, in a quiet, cold little 
voice. “I haven’t any mother,” she said. 
“Try to stick to facts.” 

“Very well—I will.” Aunt Dorothea was 
furious and her eyes darted at Jan venomously. 
“The fact is that you’re a lady; you were born 
a lady and bred to decency and nght living and 
high position. I tell you you can’t marry this 
man and be happy. You’ve sunk pretty low, 
but that’s lower than you can sink and con- 
tinue to find even the sort of happiness you 
are satisfied with. You'll find that out.” 

“Are you quite through?” said Jan politely. 

“Tf you would listen Ag 

“Because if you are, there is the door right 
behind you and I suggest that you use it.” 

For a moment the older woman broke before 
that expressionless mask. She said, almost 
supplicatingly: ‘Jan, you’re only a child, and 
I have lived a long time. You think me hard, 
but I am of your own blood, and I would do a 
great deal for you. Iam only asking you——” 

“‘You’re only asking me to give up the man 
I love,” said Jan, with the most wicked and 
mocking little smile. ‘(Maybe that doesn’t 
seem much to you. You’ve lived a long time, 
I admit, but you’ve never loved a man. You 
only married one. So you naturally don’t 
understand. Well, I won’t doit. If you hada 
real reason, I wouldn’t. When it is only a lot 
of snobbishness, you’re silly to think Ill 
listen to you. Nothing on earth can keep me 
from marrying him.” 

They were silent across the gulf that must 
divide such women. But then, Jan was always 
divided from women; she would always be. 
That was on account of the way she had been 
brought up. 

“You’d better go now, Dorothea,” said a 
voice from the doorway. 

They turned. Stephen Ashe stood there. 
His eyes were on Jan. 
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When they were alone, he said, “You think 
you're going to marry Ace Wilfong?” 

Jan had seen him angry a few times. But 
he had never before been angry with her. And 
her heart began to beat heavily with pain, 
with fear. She set her jaw and tried to steady 
the rocking world about her. 

“You can’t marry him,” said her father, 
and he came and stood opposite her, look- 
ing at her with furious gray eyes. ‘Good 
Lord, Jan, are you mad?” 

Her brows were down low over her eyes, be- 
cause of her bewilderment. Her hands found 
a Chinese tassel on the end of the table-cover 
and began to twist it in and out, around and 
around. 

“No,” she said very slowly, “I am not 
mad. I love him. You knew we were going 
about together. You might have seen this 
coming, I do think. You saw the flowers——” 

The man dropped down into the big chair 
and wiped his forehead. He looked very old, 
he looked stunned, like a man wandering in a 
maze who comes suddenly upon some unex- 
pected horror. 

“You know what he is, Jan? You know 
he’s a gambler by profession? You realize he’s 
absolutely outside the pale of those people 
to whom you rightfully belong? You realize 
the dangers, the chances of scandal?—he’s 
outside the law as well, you know.” 

“Yes.” The miracle of that steady voice! 
But it took the last ounce of her pluck, and 
her body shook in these adverse winds. “But, 
daddy, we’ve known lots of gamblers, and their 
wives, and prize-fighters and jockeys and book- 
makers, and even touts and——”’ 

“But I didn’t expect you to marry them,” 
he blazed at her. “Great Jehovah, girl, you’re 
an Ashe! We’re gentlefolk. We can associate 
with anybody, but we don’t marry them.” 

Every inborn instinct, every forgotten creed, 
every discarded pride and belittled code, all 
the indomitable canons of race made light of so 
long seemed to arise at his elbow and marshal 
themselves into an overwhelming army. 

She could not speak. There was none of the 
white and determined fury with which she had 
faced Aunt Dorothea. But sobs came up and 
choked her. The effort she made to keep back 
the weak tears that threatened all but failed. 

In all her life before, her father had never 
said yes to her, had never said no to her. 
He had never interfered with her life before. 

There had been times when they had talked 
together frankly, freely, as might a boy and 
his dad. That was when the world of men, 
men who could be something more than pals, 
opened up to her. 

He had said: ‘‘You’re responsible to no 
one but yourself for your own soul. Anything 
the thought of which you are sure you can 
live with afterwards, you can do. Don’t in- 
terfere with other women’s men if you can 
help it. Don’t lie, don’t pretend to the man 
you happen to be in love with. Don’t snivel 
if you get an occasional wallop in the jaw. Play 
fair and don’t influence the lives and actions of 
other people. And if you aren’t ashamed of 
what you do, and if people see you aren’t 
ashamed, they’ll respect you. Anyway, go 
your own way honestly. That’s all I ask.” 

And now, in this thing that meant more to 
her than anything had ever meant before, he 
sat there saying, “You can’t.” 

It was unbelievable. The shock quivered 
through her in waves that made her ill. Two 
loves tore at her, and a little moan came from 
her lips. 

“Why?” she said. ‘Why, daddy?” 

“You don’t realize what you’re doing,” said 
Stephen Ashe. 

“Don’t you like Ace?” asked Jan, and her 
eyes challenged him. 

“Yes. AsamanI like him very much. Asa 
character, one of the last throwbacks to the 
old wild days of the West that we have left, 
he interests me. But as a husband for my 
daughter, how can you expect me to like him?” 


Only one woman in a thousand could put up the fight Jan Ashe puts 


with a result that 1s set in newspaper head-lines—in Adela Rogers St. Johns’ Instalment for November 


“He’s square. He’s brave. He’s clean.” 
The husky voice dropped them, one by one 
for his contemplation. : 

“TI believe that, Jan.” 

“And I tell you that he loves me as no other 
man has ever loved me.” She laughed proudly, 
piteously. “And I love him. I tell you I’ve 
found my man. Oh, you don’t know! I shall 
never love anyone else.” 


Stephen Ashe looked at her with tortured 


eyes. It was one of his bad mornings when 
clear thinking seemed so difficult. His baby. 
his baby! Life was such a mess. Had le 
done right? Had he? Cymbals seemed crash. 
ing in the air—the room was full of the crash 
of cymbals. It was all very well for him to 
exist in hell, but not for Jan—not for little 
Jan, of the fearless eyes. She must have 
freedom, happiness. Yet where in the world 
could she be safe? He had chosen the best road 
for her. Better at least than that lane of 
whited sepulchers he knew so well. 

Only they must stay together. This thing 
was all wrong. 

“Jan,” he said brokenly, “don’t you love 
your dad, honey?” 

“Oh, daddy!’ she whispered. 

“You can’t do this thing, dear. I tell you 
it’s all wrong. You mustn’t do this thing, 
I know—I tell you, I know.” 

He held out his arms and she flew to him and 
knelt and nestled in them, sobbing. Anger 
she could meet, argument she could resist. 
But this broke her. The despised tears had 
their way with her at last. 

““My baby,” he said, and his eyes were wet. 
“T’m no good, I make you suffer. I loathe 
myself. But you’re all I’ve got. I can’t let 
you be unhappy, ashamed.” 


“Oh, daddy,” Jan’s lips said, “‘you know! I 


love you better than anything else in the world, 
I will always love you more than anything.” 

“T’ll do better,” he said—his voice trembled 
horribly, “I promise you I will do better.” 

There was a long, long silence while he 
waited, knew he waited for her decision. * The 
tears had washed Jan’s face dead white, hard 
white. It lay against the worn Chinese finery 
of his shoulder like a desecrated statue. Her 
eyes were washed of everything; they were like 
stones. : 

Behind them, she was thinking of her 
lover. She was thinking of them both, these 
two dark men who loved her. She fumbled, 
trying to find an answer. 

A very little smile touched that small upper 
lip of hers—a reckless, devil-may-care, heart- 
broken smile, such as a man might smile upon 
the gallows. She said: ‘Daddy, we’re both 
gamblers, you and I. No—more than that. 
We’re all three of us gamblers, you and I and 
Ace Wilfong. We’ve been good gamblers with 
life, always. Now I will propose to you a great 
gamble, for very high stakes.” 

They faced each other and their haggard 
faces were more and more alike, both being 
lighted by that same reckless, gay, tortured 
smile. No one should see them beaten for 
long, these two Ashes. 

“You ask me to give up something I love 
for you, because you think it is right and for 
my happiness. I don’t know. But you have 
never asked me anything like that before, and 
so I know it must be very strong within you. 
Very well. I ask you to give up something 
that is very dear to you, dearer even than I 
have been.” 

Her eyes were enormous, almost black with 
the dilated pupils. 

“T will make you a bet. I will allow you to 
gamble, and I will give you fair odds. I will 
not marry Ace Wilfong unless you drink. The 
day you take your first drink, I will mary 
him within an hour. Is that fair? I give up 
the man I love because you think he is bad for 
me—you give up the drink you love because 
I know it is killing you. Will you take my 
gamble?” 

“T’ll take it,” said Stephen Ashe. 


up for her dad against herself— 
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Money to Burn by Peter B. Kyne 


Mr. Butterworth?” the lawyer questioned. 

“Once, Absolom, but she run away from me 
an’ I got a complete an’ final divorce, all 
regular, for desertion. Here’s the papers in 
that matter You can look ’em over.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Nothing, Absolom, except that—well, I 
reckon it’s usual to have the executor give a 
bond, so you’d better stipulate in my will that 
the customary bond shall be filed with the 
court by the executor.” 

“Old Safety First,”” McPeake repeated. “T’ll 
have your will ready in an hour. Stay where 
you are.” 


Within the hour Hiram Butterworth had 
signed his last will and testament. He carried 
a copy of the document away with him and 
left the original with his lawyer. On the first of 
the following month he received from Absolom 
McPeake a bill for fifty dollars for professional 
services drawing will. 

“The dirty, cheap, two-for-a-cent legal 
jackal,” he raved to his man Bunker. ‘Send- 
ing me a bill for drawing my will after all I’ve 
done for him.” He telephoned immediately 
to Absolom McPeake and told the latter in 
lurid language exactly what he thought of 


“How do I know I’m going to outlive you?” 
the lawyer queried. “I have no guarantee that 
I shall live to earn my fee as executor and at- 
torney for your estate; consequently I want, 
while I can still use it, the money you owe me 
now. I never jump until I know where I’m 
going to land either.” 

“You’re a dirty robber!” the old man 
shrieked. “‘I’ll change my will this very day. 
T’'ll learn you——” 

He was terribly angry—so angry, in fact, 
that he quite forgot the advice for which he 
had paid so heavily to six heart specialists. He 
mumbled incoherently into the transmitter, 
then let it fall with a crash which was not lost 
on the lawyer at his end of the line. Then, 
very faintly, McPeake heard him say: “‘O God! 
Forgive me!. I’m dying—dy——” 

When McPeake reached his client’s place of 
business he found Hiram Butterworth stretched 
out on the grimy, uncarpeted floor of his 
private office. He was quite dead. Bunker, 
a gray-haired, gray-faced, meek, cowed-looking 
little man, was sitting in a chair across the 
room watching the dead man. 

He looked up as McPeake entered and a 
smile illumined his gray face, for he was free 
at last. 

“The old man’s heart went back on him,” 
Bunker explained. ‘He’s dead, and although 
I’ve worked for him nearly thirty years I can’t 
say I’m sorry.” 

“You ought to be glad, Bunker. In fact, 
you will be glad when I tell you that his will, 
which I drew two weeks ago, provides a specific 
bequest to you of ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ten thousand! Ten thousand!” the old 
clerk repeated, in crescendo. “Why he—he— 
he promised me for years that he’d leave me a 
hundred thousand. I’ve devoted my life to 
that man and all I ever got for it was abuse and 
a bare living. And now he—he’s betrayed 
me!’ 


“I’m probably the only human being with 
whom he had business dealings that he did not 
betray,” McPeake said kindly. He patted the 
old clerk on the latter’s thin shoulder. ‘Sorry, 
Bunker,” he murmured. “I fought for you. He 
wanted to let you down with five thousand, and 
I pushed him up to ten; then I knew I’d 
reached the danger point and dared not press 
him further for fear of losing all.” 

Bunker’s form quivered and two tears 
coursed slowly down his lined cheeks. “My 


wife will feel badly about this,” he quavered. 
“She was sort of figuring on it. Well, what 
can’t be cured must be endured, I suppose. 
Thank you, Mr. McPeake. I’m sure you did 
your best.” 

McPeake went back to his office. Two hours 


later, in Pilarcitos, California, Elmer Clarke 
received the following telegram: 
Muscatine, Iowa, 
Aug. I, 1924. 
Your uncle, Hiram Butterworth, died 
suddenly here today. Please wire disposi- 
tion of body. I was your uncle’s attorney 
during his lifetime, and am named executor 
of his estate. 
A. McPeake, Federal Trust Bldg. 


This information was received by Elmer 
Clarke half an hour before his departure for 
the home of his heart’s desire, whom he 
planned to escort that evening to the municipal 
band concert in the plaza. To this young 
lady Elmer disclosed the contents of the 
telegram. 

“What disposition are you going to make of 
the body, Elmer?” she inquired. 

“T feel like wiring McPeake to send the old 
man’s carcass to a medical college for dis- 
section, in order that at the finish it might be 
said of him that once he accomplished some- 
thing constructive, something for the benefit 
of the world in which he had his being.” 

“Oh, please don’t do that, Elmer!” 

“Oh, of course not, Nellie. He was my 
mother’s brother, even if he was a heartless 
old skinflint. I suppose he died penniless for 
all his miserly thrift, or his lawyer would not 
have wired me as he did. I'll send McPeake 
a night letter and instruct him to give the old 
man a plain, decent Christian burial, the ex- 
pense of which shall not exceed one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and to draw on me at sight 
for the same. For mother’s sake I can’t have 
the old man buried in Potter’s Field.” 

Nellie patted Elmer Clarke’s hand. “I’m 
glad you’re going to do the right thing by him, 
even if he didn’t deserve it.” 

They went to the band concert and when 
they parted at Nellie’s front gate Elmer held 
her hand longer than seemed necessary. 

“Nellie, my dear, you’re a great comfort to 
me,” he said very seriously, apropos of nothing. 
“T like to think that some day when my ship 
comes in——” He checked himself, and after 
a pause added: “But then it will never come 
in until I sail it in, so what’s the use dreaming 
until I know my dreams can come true?” 

“Elmer,” the girl replied, “within a week 
your ship is going to come in. I feel it in my 
bones—somewhat after the fashion of old 
men who have rheumatic twinges just before 
the first rains. Wouldn’t it be wonderful, 
Elmer, if your Uncle Hiram died with just 
scads of money and left it all to you?” 

“No hope,” he answered gloomily. “In all 
his life that human error never gave anything 
to anybody except my mother. When they 
were children he gave her chicken-pox.” 

“You have never met him, have you, 
Elmer?” 

“No, and I have never desired to.” 

“Elmer, if the unexpected should happen 
and you should receive a substantial sum from 
your uncle’s estate, what would you do?” 

He looked down at her very soberly and 
seemed about to answer her question without 
the hesitation which almost instantly he de- 
veloped. He bit his lip and sighed. 

“T’d get into business for myself, of course,” 
he replied. 

The girl nodded soberly and he had a vague 
suspicion that his answer had been a dis- 
appointment, for she withdrew her hand and 
said good night. 


Mrs. Matilda Bray, familiarly known in 
Pilarcitos as old lady Bray, who came on 
duty at seven o’clock A. M. to handle the 
night letters arriving at the Pilarcitos tele- 
graph office, closed her key, sat back and read 
with interest the message she had just re- 
ceived for Elmer Clarke. 

“Will wonders never cease?” the good soul 
murmured—and reached for the telephone. 
One would have assumed that she was about 
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to call Elmer Clarke. But she knew Elmer had 
no telephone; consequently, delivery of the 
message could not be effected until the arrival 
of Juanito Montalvo, a youth who served, on 
a roaring motor-cycle, the Pilarcitos trade that 
could not be reached direct via the telephone. 

Old lady Bray’s voice quavered with excite- 
ment as she called her number; when it re- 
sponded she asked to have Miss Nellie Cath- 
cart called to the telephone. A long wait; 
then Miss Nellie said “Hello.” 

“Nellie! What do you suppose has happened? 
This is Mrs. Bray of the telegraph office speak- 
ing.” 

“Really, I couldn’t guess, Mrs. Bray. You 
seem terribly excited. Do tell me at once.” 

“Elmer Clarke’s uncle, Hiram Butterworth, 
died back in Iowa yesterday. You knew that, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Bray.” 

“Well, just this minute I took a night letter 
from a lawyer, directed to Elmer, of course, 
and Uncle Hiram’s will has been opened and 
Elmer’s been left a million dollars! Do you 
hear me, Nellie? A million dollars! Isn’t it 
wonderful, Nellie?” 

“I’m very happy at Elmer’s good fortune, 
Mrs. Bray.” 

“Elmer’s good fortune!” Old lady Bray 
practically shrieked the words. “What about 
your good fortune?” 

“Have you just received the message over 
the wire, Mrs. Bray?” Nellie Cathcart’s 
voice was calm. 

“This very minute!’ 

“Well, then, Mrs. Bray, why not send the 
telegram to Elmer immediately and permit 
him to be the one to tell the world of his good 
fortune?” 

“But I thought—why—I—I thought you’d 
want to know it first “i 

“T fear you think too much about other 
people’s business, dear Mrs. Bray.” The 
telephone clicked; Nellie Cathcart had hung 





p. 

“Miserable, ungrateful little cat,’ snarled 
old lady Bray, and immediately called the 
Reverend Mr. Claude Goodfellow, pastor of 
the First Christian Church, of which Elmer 
Clarke’s mother—now deceased—had been a 
member. To Mr. Goodfellow old lady Bray— 
in confidence this time—related the news of 
what she termed Elmer Clarke’s windfall. 
Mr. Goodfellow promised to respect her con- 
fidence and immediately returned to the break- 
fast-table and told his wife and eldest daughter. 

Five minutes later his eldest daughter Alice 
telephoned Ansel Moody, president and sole 
owner of the Pilarcitos Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank. Mr. Moody was the treasurer 
of her father’s church, and as a banker he would 
naturally be interested in the prospect of a 
new account of such magnitude. Moreover, 
Miss Alice was Ansel Moody’s bookkeeper and 
was aware that some months previous Elmer 
Clarke had approached her employer with a 
proposition to lend him five thousand dollars 
on his house and lot in C Street. At the time 
old Ansel had turned a cold ear to the request 
and Elmer had left the bank disappointed and 
angry. 

Now old Ansel told Alice she was a sharp 
girl and as she hung up the receiver she was 
aflutter with the prospect of a salary raise. 

Immediately upon hearing from Alice Good- 
fellow, Ansel Moody telephoned to old lady 
Bray and ordered her to withhold delivery 
of the telegram to Elmer Clarke for one hour. 
The banker was the telegraph company’s 
principal customer and old lady Bray would 
have trembled for her position had she failed 
to obey his order. 

At half past seven o’clock that morning 
Elmer Clarke left his home. He paused at 
the front entrance to pluck a bud from the 
rose-bush that climbed over it; with the 
blossom in his lapel he proceeded next to light 
a cigar; then he adjusted the fancy colored 
handkerchief in his breast coat pocket until 
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the monogram in one corner peeped coyly out, 
swung a cane jauntily and set forth down 
C Street to the locus of his labors in Sam 
Haskins’s Smoke Shoppe at the corner of 
Main and F Streets. 

The Smoke Shoppe was quite the most pre- 
tentious establishment of its kind in Pilarcitos 
and lent to the town an air distinctly metro- 

litan. Indeed, Mr. Haskins, as was well 
ata in Pilarcitos, had spent nearly six thou- 
sand dollars’on his fixtures alone. In the rear of 
the Smoke Shoppe an equally pretentious bil- 
liard and pool hall, also owned by Mr. Haskins, 
was patronized by the male citizens of Pilar- 
citos with an enthusiasm and regularity which 
had so depressed two competitors that their 
former places of business were now for rent. 
Elmer Clarke was Sam Haskins’s principal 
assistant and for his services drew a stipend of 
forty dollars a week—a sum regarded in 
Pilarcitos as truly princely. 

At the corner of C and Main Streets Elmer 
paused before a vacant store. Above the 
portal a faded blue and gold sign informed 
whoever might have been interested sufficiently 
to wonder what local industry had on this 
spot taken root, withered and died, that once 
upon a time H. Wasservogel had here dis- 
pensed Choice Stall-Fed Meats. 

Every morning of his life, en route to the 
Smoke Shoppe, Elmer Clarke was wont to 
pause:before this dusty and forlorn arena of 
H. Wasservogel’s despair and in his mind’s 
eye make it over into Elmer Clarke’s Smokerie, 
the Pilarcitos Sanitary Barber Shop and the 
Nonpareil Billiard and Pool Parlor. All of 
these prospective avenues of affluence could be 
housed within the space formerly occupied by 
H. Wasservogel, and Elmer knew to the last 
tenpenny nai) exactly how it could be done, 
provided he could borrow five thousand dollars 
on the lot and bungalow he had inherited from 
his mother. Five thousand, together with his 
savings, would enable him to transform the 
deserted butcher shop into something that 
would draw trade from Sam Haskins’s Smoke 
Shoppe so fast that within a year the latter 
place would resemble the ruins of one of those 
Maya cities in the jungles of Yucatan. 

For Elmer Clarke had no illusions regarding 
the identity of the magnet that had drawn 
trade to Sam Haskins’s Smoke Shoppe in 
such numbers as to ruin two competitors. In 
the terminology of present-day America, 
Elmer knew he had “sold” Sam Haskins to the 
men of Pilarcitos; ergo, he could sell himself 
to them with equal ease—in fact, easier than 
that. For regretfully must it be recorded that 
Mr. Haskins was of the earth, earthy. The 
proprietor of a Smoke Shoppe, he chewed 
tobacco. In warm weather Sam also was 
accustomed to discard his coat and vest while 
waiting on customers; to him a pair of sus- 
penders were still a pair of suspenders, and he 
liked them a bright red in color. Then, too, 
Mr. Haskins was always expectorating at a 
distant cuspidor and missing it, and once, upon 
observing that old Ansel Moody was lighting 
at the Smoke Shoppe lighter cigars which the 


‘| banker purchased elsewhere—from a mail-order 


house, to be exact—Sam Haskins had, with- 
out consulting Elmer, caused to be screwed to 
the wall just back of the lighter a neatly 
framed sign reading: 


NOTICE 
Light where you Buy! 


Elmer had not argued with him about this- 
That sign, as he explained to Nellie Cathcart, 
would be “‘water on his wheel” when he went 
into the same business for himself. 

“The trouble with H. Wasservogel,” Elmer 
ruminated this morning, as indeed he had 
ruminated every morning for a year, “was 
that he had too much overhead. He could 
have got along with half the space: and sub- 
leased the other half. TI’ll install a six-chair 
barber shop on that side—I can get the chairs 
and supplies on time—put in a manager and 
make that space pay the rent of the entire 
store and then some. If I——” 

“Morning, Elmer,” a cheerful voice hailed. 





He turned and gazed into a countenance 
that somehow appeared vaguely familiar. After 
the second look he recognized Ansel Moody, 
whom he had seen every day for five years. 

“Why, I didn’t recognize you, Moody,” 
Elmer replied flippantly and disrespectfully 
to the banker. He had been the first man in 
Pilarcitos'to call old Ansel to his face any- 
thing but Mr. Moody. “No, sir, I didn’t 
recognize you at first. You were smiling!” 

“Ha-ha! Ha! Ha-ha!” old Ansel barked 
mirthlessly. “Still holdin’ your little grudge, 
eh, Elmer?” 

“T still feel the old pain,” Elmer replied 
candidly. ‘You’re a pawnbroker, not a 
banker. Most bankers lend some money on 
ability and integrity, but you want collateral 
worth fully sixty percent more than the loan, 
and even then you require a_ responsible 
indorsement.”’ 

‘Well-l, y’know, Elmer, us bankers ain’t 
got all the say bout that,” old Ansel soothed 
him. ‘We got to be careful. However, I 
been thinkin’ your proposition over since you 
was in the bank last an’ I’ve about come to 
the conclusion I'll take a chance on you, 
Elmer.” 

“Why, Mr. Moody!” 

The great man rumbled on. “I’ve come 
to the conclusion that if you was to get set up 
in a swell place of your own, Sam Haskins’s 
trade would follow you, Elmer, like drunkards 
to a wrecked rum ship. An’ Sam deserves it. 
As fast as you build up trade for him he tears 
it down, doin’ dirty little things like that 
there sign he has at the cigar lighter. Durn his 
skin, I’ll learn him! Whenever you’re ready, 
Elmer, come down to the bank an’ see me. 
I'll give you a loan of five thousand on your 
pruppty in C Street an’-—er——” Old 
Ansel’s face took on a harried, questing look. 
“You pretty sure you can git by on five 
thousand, Elmer? I wouldn’t bite off more’n 
I could chew if I was you, startin’ out, but— 
er——”’ 

“Well, I really ought to have ten thousand. 
I have twenty-five hundred in your savings 
department.” 

“Tf you'll put that twenty-five hundred into 
the venture, by gravy that’ll show confidence 
in your enterprise, Elmer, an’ I’ll give you 
an open credit of twenty-five hundred more. 
That’s fair, ain’t it?” 

“More than fair, Mr. Moody. I’m afraid 
I was a little hasty with you that day, and 
this morning, but then——” 

Old Ansel raised a deprecating hand. ‘Don’t 
mention it, Elmer. A feller’s bound to make 
mistakes. I’ve made ’em myself. Come see 
me when you’re ready to shoot,” and with 
a friendly wave of his hand he was off to 
open his little red-brick bank for the business 
of the day. 

Elmer stared after his retreating form. 
“One man’s meat is the other fellow’s poison,” 
he mused. “I knew that fool sign would put 
the skids under Sam Haskins sooner or later.” 

At the corner of Main and D Streets the 
Reverend Claude Goodfellow met him, with 
a broad smile of brotherly love and apprecia- 
tion. 

He cut around Reverend Goodfellow and 
continued on his way, only to be stopped in 
the middle of the block by the editor of the 
Pilarcitos Clarion, who slapped him familiarly 
on the back and asked for a news item. 

“Ask some old lady—old lady Bray up at 
the telegraph office, for instance,” Elmer 
snapped. “She gets it first and tells every- 

. If she won’t come through, ask old 
Miss Thurston at the post-office. She hasn’t 
skipped a postal card in ten years.” 

He broke away from the editor. He did not 
like him and regarded him as a fathead. In- 
deed, the last time they had met Elmer had 
told him so, the reason being the following 
item which had appeared in the Clarion’s 
Local Brevities column: 


Elm Clarke drove over to the county- 
seat in his new second-hand flivver las' 
Sunday. Look out, girls! : 
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This rude bucolic humor nad rasped Elmvr’s | 


sensibilities like sandpaper on a blistered heel. 

Before he had reached E Street he had 
been accosted by four men and two women 
with whom he was not particularly well 
acquainted—certainly not friendly. And he 
could not help noticing that they had gone 
out of their way to speak to him kindly and 
shake hands. They had never done that 
before, so Elmer wondered what he had that 
they wanted and eventually came to the con- 
clusion that it must be his lawn-mower. 
Elmer was the only householder in his block 
who owned a lawn-mower which was kept in 
excellent running order. 

Elmer reached the Smoke Shoppe fifteen 
minutes late. Heretofore Sam Haskins had 
never failed to mark his assistant’s rarely 
committed crime of tardiness. On such 
occasions Mr. Haskins was wont to cough 
loudly and look at Elmer. Then he would 
look at the clock, cough again and look back 
at Elmer. This morning, however, he varied 
his custom by crying joyously: 

“Well, how’s tricks with the old soldier 
this morning? Sleep well last night? Must 
have or you wouldn’t be fifteen minutes late. 
Well, reckon you earn it, Elmer, if anybody 
does.” And he dealt Elmer a hearty and 
affectionate blow between the shoulder- 
blades. 

Elmer sighed. He wished that Sam Haskins 
had not done that. He had planned to say: 

“Well, Sam, take a good long, satisfying look, 
because it’s the last in your repertoire. I’m 
giving you two weeks’ notice Sam. I’m 
going into this business for myself . . . If 
you will kindly step aside, Sam, I’ll phone 
for the ambulance.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Haskins, that I’m late,” 
he mumbled confusedly. “TI started in time, 
but all the people in town that never come to 
the Smoke Shoppe had to stop me and talk a 
minute. Anything new?” 

“Not a thing,” Mr. Haskins lied blithely. 

From under the cigar counter Elmer pro- 
duced a bundle of clean cheese-cloth; one by 
one he took boxes of cigars from the shelves, 
dusted them carefully and replaced them, 
pausing from time to time to greet a customer 
and serve him. Presently, looking up from 
his task, he saw Nellie Cathcart standing on 
the edge of the sidewalk in front of the Smoke 
Shoppe, looking in at him in a manner that 
brought a warm, comfortable glow to his 
heart. He came out of the Smoke Shoppe and 
greeted her with a cheery: 

“Hello, Nellie, old dear. How are you this 
morning? You look wonderful.” 

Nellie Cathcart was a golden blonde—a real 
blonde, if you know what is meant by that— 
and she had very dark eyebrows and wide, 
beautiful dark blue eyes beneath a wide, 
beautiful white brow overhanging a sweetly 
wistful patrician face. Her fine, even white 
teeth were exposed as she carelessly favored 
Elmer with a million-dollar smile. 

“Well, Elmer?” she queried. 

“Well, Nellie?”’ he echoed. 

“You’re keeping something from me, 
Elmer.” 

“Tf I am, Nellie, I don’t know what it is. 
Do you?” 

“Well, I’ve heard, Elmer, that Uncle Hiram 
Butterworth has left you a million dollars.” 

“Interesting if true, Nellie. The stories that 
are circulated in this town and gain credence 
are unbelievable. However, Nellie, I have 
got some news for you, and you can believe 
this. That human icicle Ansel Moody stopped 
me on the street half an hour ago and told me 
he’d accept my application for five thousand 
and give me an open credit for twenty-five 
hundred more. I’m going up at noon to close 
my lease on H. Wasservogel’s old butcher 
shop.” 

Nellie came closer to Elmer and took each 
lapel in her little brown hands. “Elmer,” 
she warned, “beware the Greeks when they 
come bringing gifts. Do not accept that loan 
and do not treat for that lease today. Please!’’ 

“Why?” 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The 








— Danger Line 





Carefree childhood! 
Vill it last? Will you 
make 7¢ fast? 


RE you willing to overlook any pre- 
caution to safeguard these robust 
little bodies? 

One of the greatest sources of the 
troubles that come to children is the 
neglect of baby teeth. Too often they 
are deemed unimportant. This is a 
great mistake. For, while the baby 
teeth are still in place, the perma- 
nent teeth are forming in the jaws. 
And so, decay and premature loss of 
the first teeth may cause serious harm 
to the second teeth. 


Thus, the regularity of the perma- 
nent teeth, the proper development of 
the jaw bones, and, to a large extent, 
the entire health of a child, are greatly 
influenced by the temporary teeth. 


Decay can begin almost at once 
after the first teeth appear. Principally 
it attacks the grinding surfaces. Often 
it occurs along the V-shaped crevices 
where the edge of the gums meets the 
teeth—The Danger Line. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is safe 
and effective 

In the pits and crevices acids form 
that cause decay—and no tooth-brush 
can reach into all of them to brush the 
acids away. A dentifrice must be used 
which can neutralize such harmful 
acids and still not injure the tender 
surfaces of the child’s mouth and gums. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, will ac- 
complish this. It contains no grit, no 
astringents, no strong antiseptics. It 
is pleasantly flavored. Children like 
to useit. 

It is particularly effective because it 
contains more than fifty per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Every 
mother knows this safe, effective 
means of neutralizing mouth acidity. 
Every time Squibb’s Dental Cream 
is used it neutralizes the dangerous 
acids which cause decay and irritate 
the gums. Tiny particles of the Milk of 
Magnesia lodge in the mouth, giving 
protection afterwards. 

Keep your children’s health out of 
the shadow of The Danger Line. 
Medical authorities agree that proper 
oral hygiene practiced early greatly 
lessens the chances of children catch- 
ing the usual childhood diseases. Why, 
then, accept a dentifrice that may be 
less certain to protect ? Squibb’s Dental 
Cream is on sale at all druggists—only 
40 cents for a large tube. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 


































The telegram of con- 
gratulation is correct for 
last-minute thought- 
fulness. But the eti- 
quette of attention con- 
sists in showing your 
thoughtfulness in ad- 
vance, with a personal 
letter written on your 
loveliest stationery. 
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ETIQUETTE DEMANDS 
THE PERSONAL LETTER 


Send 25c¢ for Montag's 
Sampler-Portfclio —a 
usable assortment of 
exquisitely smart sta- 
tionery, including our 
dainty brochure, ‘“‘The 
Etiquette of Atten- 
tion.’ It will help you 
find rhe paper that is you! 


Monrtac Broruers, INc., Mfr's 
Aclanta,Ga.,LosAngeles and NewYork 


Montag 


FASHIONABLE 


Writing PAPERS ; 























is a chewing laxative you chew just 
like gum, but all chewing laxatives 
are not Feen-a-mint. 


Because of its fine peppermint 
flavor and harmless and efficient 
way of overcoming constipation, 






113c No. 13th St. 






—the package with the word “Feen-a-mint” in red-orange 
on the white oval with the blue polka-dot border. 


Feen:a-mint 


Feen-a-mint in three years has be- 
come 

America’s Most Popular Laxative 
For your protection when ordering, 
insist upon original and genuine 
Feen-a-mint, specifying it by name. 


At all Druggists, 25¢ and $1.00 
HEALTH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Newark, N. J. 














“T don’t think you ought to. Today is not 
the day for you to discuss anything with any- 
body—even with me.” 

“Have you been going in for astrology, 
Nellie?” 

“No, but the little birds tell me things.” 

“T had an impression that in Pilarcitos that 
was the prerogative of old hens,” he replied. 

Then he laughed, suddenly joyous about 
nothing save that Nellie Cathcart stood before 
him, and Nellie was sweet and petite and 
wonderful and he had a very well-defined 
suspicion that one of these days he would have 
something to say to Nellie Cathcart. Further- 
more, he had more than a suspicion that 
Nellie was going to lend a sympathetic ear 
to his communication. 

“Very well, Nellie,” he promised. “I’ll not 
do anything, then, without consulting my 
manager.” 

She drenched him with her smile and con- 
tinued on to her work. She was paying teller 
for the Pilarcitos Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank and one of old Ansel’s dummy directors. 
Once a month also she experted Alice Good- 
fellow’s books, for Alice had an incurable habit 
of transposing figures when posting tkem into 
the ledger. 

Nellie also was the trust officer of the bank 
and a notary public, which latter office she 
had acquired on her own initiative. When 
Ansel Moody discovered this he suggested that 
she turn over her notarial! fees to the bank 
—he argued that she attested documents on 
the bank’s time. Nellie had promptly closed 
her paying teller’s window, balanced her cash, 
taken a receipt from the cashier and walked 
out of the bank. By the time Ansel Moody 
had got around to calling upon her to discuss 
the error of her action, she had departed on 
a much needed vacation, leaving no forward- 
ing address. Upon her return old Ansel had 
surrendered, Nellie had pried her salary up to 
thirty-five dollars a week and, what with her 
notarial fees, was rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice in Pilarcitos. 

Like Elmer Clarke, Nellie Cathcart was an 
orphan. She was twenty-two years old and 
while already in Pilarcitos she was regarded 
as an old maid, more or less in the sere and 
yellow leaf, she was still the recipient of much 
attention from the most presentable of the 
Pilarcitos swains and was reputed to have 
declined to marry each of them. 

Elmer Clarke, the last of a stricken field, was 
holding his own with Nellie, however. Two 
years had passed since first he had sat with 
her on the veranda of the Tully house, where 
Nellie made her home with old Mr. and Mrs. 
Tully, who kept some chickens and lived off 
Nellie’s board money and the interest from a 
farm mortgage. Also, it had been observed 
that no other female had ever been known to 
profane the interior of Elmer Clarke’s second- 
hand coupé. 


Before Elmer could escape inside the Smoke 
Shoppe, he felt a hand plucking at his sleeve. 
Juanito Montalvo had arrived with the 
telegram from Absolom McPeake. Elmer 
signed for it, read it, tucked it in his pocket 
and returned to the Smoke Shoppe. Sam 
Haskins waited for him to say something— 
waited five minutes, in fact, and then said: 

“No bad news, I hope, Elmer.” 

Elmer shook his head and went on wiping 
dust off the stock. Before he had completed 
this task he was aware that some fifteen or 
twenty men had congregated across the street 
and were watching the Smoke Shoppe as if 
they expected to see it burst into flames. 
Presently Sam Haskins essayed another sortie. 

“Elmer, they tell me you’ve fallen heir.” 

“T have,” Elmer answered without en- 
thusiasm. 

Sam swatted him smartly between the 
shoulder-blades again. ‘Well, why don’t you 
say something, Elmer?” 

“Nothing to say, Sam. The whole town 
knows it already. You couldn’t expect old 
lady Bray to live with that news bottled up 
inside her, could you?” : 
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“Reckon she’d bust if she tried it, Elmer.” 
Sam heaved a heavy sigh. “I suppose this 
means it’s up to me to git myself some new 
help,” he added. 

Now that Sam had opened the ticklish sub- 
ject Elmer was quick to take advantage of 
the opening. ‘Yes, Sam. I don’t suppose 
either of us can afford the luxury of a million- 
dollar man working for forty dollars a week. 
However, Sam, I was going to leave you 
anyhow. In fact, it was my intention to 
slip you the bad news tonight. This telegram 
hasn’t made the slightest bit of difference, be- 
cause the news it contains is as great a sur- 
prise to me as it was to old lady Bray. I 
was going to quit you to go into business for 
myself.” 

“In what line?” Sam’s tone was freighted 
with anxiety. 

“Same line as this.” 

“What? After workin’ for me five years an’ 
learnin’ the business from me, you figure on 
startin’ opposition?” 

Elmer felt a sense of irritation at the igno- 
ramus. ‘Only the dead ones stick in one place 
long enough to take root, Sam. And by the 
way, I never learned anything from you. On 
the contrary I’ve tried to teach you something 
about your own business and I have failed. 
And I was not aware that you own an in- 
definite monopoly on this line of business in 
Pilarcitos. Of course you have a temporary 
monopoly, but your title exists solely at my 
pleasure, so for heaven’s sake, Sam, don’t be 
ashort sport. Let’s part amicably.” 

Sam Haskins lost his temper completely. 
“Tt’s a rotten trick to play on me, Elmer.” 

“I’m sorry you think so.. At any rate, 
your protest does not move me, so you have 
my resignation, to take effect immediately. I 
wouldn’t work a split second for a man who 
thinks I’m capable of dirty tricks and who 
has as little appreciation of loyalty and 
ability as you possess.” And Elmer tossed the 
cheese-cloth under the counter, took his salary 
to date from the cash-register, made out a 
sal for it—and walked out of the Smoke 
hoppe. 

“You goin’ to let me down without notice?” 
Sam cried incredulously. 

“I wasn’t—until you talked that way. 
Hereafter, Sam, get along the best way you 
know how.” 

He walked away down Main Street, only 
to be stopped by a concerted rush of the men 
congregated across the street. They pumped 
his hand, slapped his back and showered him 
with congratulations. 

Eventually Elmer escaped from them and 
continued on down to the Pilarcitos Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank. At Nellie’s win- 
dow he paused long enough to hand her the 
telegram from McPeake and continued on to 
Ansel Moody’s office. 

The banker rose expeditiously and shook 
hands with him. “Well, Elmer, did you bring 
the search of the title of your C Street pruppty 
with you?” he queried with mock interest. 
_ Elmer sat down. “I’ve decided not to go 
into that business after all, Mr. Moody,” he 
announced. ‘When I broke the bad news to 
Sam Haskins he was frightened and angry; 
got insulting immediately. And since speak- 


ing with you this morning I have received a 


telegram from a lawyer in Muscatine, Iowa, 
informing me that under the last will and testa- 
ment of my uncle Hiram Butterworth, of that 
city, I am, with the exception of two minor 
bequests, the sole beneficiary of an estate 
conservatively estimated at a million dollars.” 

Of all the congratulatory hand-shakes he 
had received that morning none equaled in 
promptness and intensity of grip the one 
which old Ansel Moody gave him now. “By 
gravy!” cried the banker. “By gravy! If 
this ain’t the best news I’ve ever heard, Elmer. 
You’re the richest man in Pilarcitos an’ the 
second richest man in the county. I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart.” 

Thank you, Mr. Moody. I must say I 
do not feel depressed about it myself. After 
a fellow has carried a burden for a long time 
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TELL CELL 


Atety Yardley 


AN EXQUISITELY LOVELY PERFUME 
with a new and distinctive note diffusing an 
atmosphere of luxury. This is the latest and 
most fashionable of the famous Yardley 
Perfumes and its appealing note of beauty, 
refinement and elegance, is appreciated wher- 
ever women of fashion foregather. 


“BOND STREET” IS RECOGNIZED AS 
one of the finest achievements in the Art of 
the Perfumer, and is eminently typical of 
Bond Street, that famous street of fashion 
from whence it emanates and from which it 
derives its name. 


“BOND STREET” IS COMMENDED TO 
those who seek a rare and exclusive note in 
perfume. 


Extract $6.00; Purse Bottle $1.00; Face Powder $1.50; 
Compact $1.00; Bath Salts $1.50; Talcum $1.00 


Obtainable at all Good Stores 
YARDLEY 8 New Bond Street LONDON 


NEW YORK: 15-19 Madison Square N. Toronto: 145 Adelaide Street, W. 
Paris: 24 Avenue de l’Opera 
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50,000 


172 
Dover Pattern 


F @ Heavily Plated 


FISH FORKS 


you may think this is a 
very unusualoffer.You 
may wonder i I make 
it. It’s because I want to 
get acquainted with you. 
MynameisDavis—Frank 
E. Davis of Gloucester, 
Mass. Gloucester is the 
greatest fishing town inthe 
United States. And I’ve been 
inthe businesscloseto 40 years, 
I supply sea foods to over 100,- 
000 peoplethroughout the Unit- 
ed States by mail. They keep 
on buying from me because no- 
where else can they get such 
wonderfulquality. I want to get 
acquainted with another 50,000 
people who like the most deli- 
cious sea food possible to get. 
That’s why I want to send you 
this fish fork—as aninducement 
tosend me your name. AlllI ask 
is 10c to cover the cost of post- 
age and packing. 

These fish forks are made b 
one of the most famous of sil- 
verware manufacturers. They 
are the famous Dover Pattern 
and are heavily silver-plated. 
In stores they would probably 
cost $5.00 to $6.00 a dozen. 


Just Send Me Your Name 


After you get your fish fork, if you want me to, I 
will send you some delicious lobster, or a pailof juicy 
mackerel, or some codfish, crabmeat, shrimp, clams, 
salmon, tunny. I won’t ask you to send me a penny 

in advance. Pay only after 
you have tried it. It’s the fair- 
estofferIcanmake. You’llfind 
my prices low for such high 
quality. Just send me your 
name now so that I can send 
youmycompletepricelistand 
one of these fine fish forks. 
Onlyoneforktoafamilyatthis 

rice. = address Frank E. 

avis, FrankE. DavisFishCo., 
Dept.289, Gloucester, Mass. 


——_— ——— —__me Ee Ee ee eee ee 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
Dept. 289, Gloucester, Mass. 


Ienclose 10c. Please send me one of the Dover Pattern 
heavily-plated silver Fish Forks as advertised, together 
with your complete.price list of Davis Sea-Foods. 





Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
with Dr. Walter’s Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 


Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu- 
matism promptly. Worn next to the skin they 
induce nati heat, stimulate the circulation 
and give a neat and trim appearance. They 
give wonderful support and are a protection 
against cold and dampness. Anklets $7, - 
extra high$9. Stockings $12. Send check 

or money order—no cash. Write for Booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter,389 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





How to Become 


PME ENS come oeted ie) 


is a valuable FREE booklet which proves that the Kleiser 
Mail Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency will 
teach you to Write Stories that Sell—Literature that will 
Compel. Attention; it will show you how to Enlarge Your 
Stock of Words—Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Prepare Sermons, Addresses, Advertisemenis, Letiers, elc. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Distinguished Novelist: 
“Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many 
professional writers and 
speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your 
‘ourse will know what he 


Famous Writers, Business and 
Professional Men, Speakers, 
and others are sending ent husias- 
tic letters telling how the Course 
has enlarged their mental capac- 
ity, increased their incomes. 
It willdothesamefor YOU. Send 
TO-DAY for the FREE book- 
let to 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 972 New York, N.Y. 


is talking about when he 
talks or when he writes.” 
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and finally drops it, he begins to realize how 
heavy it was. The first thought that came to 
me after receiving that telegram was that I 
had been going sixteen hours a day for five 
years without a vacation; and during that fjve 
years I have had to beat back a long way to 
regain my health. I was struggling for a 
priz—and now the necessity for further 
struggle is ended. I have come to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that I’ll leave Sam Haskins 
in possession of his monopoly.” 

Old Ansel remembered the sign. ‘Don’t 
tell him so, Elmer. Let him sweat an’ worry,” 
he pleaded. 

Elmer laughed, and at that moment Nellie 
entered to return the telegram to him. “I’m 
awfully happy for your sake, Elmer,” she 
told him. “‘Still, this is not a surprise to me. 
I told you last night that within a week your 
ship would come in.” 

“Thank you, Nellie. I came down to tell 
you first, but of course you knew it already. 
Old lady Bray had broadcasted it.” 

“Yes, she telephoned me first, Elmer.” 

Ansel Moody turned to his paying teller 
and trust officer. “Why didn’t you telephone 
me this great news, Miss Cathcart?” he de- 
manded. 

“T would have informed you when I reached 
the bank this morning, Mr. Moody, if Alice 
Goodfellow hadn’t told me she had telephoned 
you at your home.” 

Old Ansel could have stabbed her with his 
paper-knife. To cover his confusion he 
picked up the telegram and studied it care- 
fully. 

“Sure somebody ain’t tryin’ to play a 
practical joke on you, Elmer?” he asked finally. 
“Tf you want, I’ll wire some bank in Muscatine 
an’ ask them to investigate an’ report.” 

“Tf you will be kind enough to do that, Mr. 
Moody, I will be under obligation to you.” 

“Certainly. Miss Cathcart, attend to that 
matter, please. Elmer, if this bank can serve 
you in any way, always remember that that’s 
what we’re here for—to serve our customers. 
Good luck to you, boy, an’ God bless you!” 

He shook hards with Elmer again, very 
cordially, and answered the telephone. Elmer 
followed Nellie out into the lobby of the bank. 

“Don’t be misled by Mr. Moody’s friendli- 
ness, Elmer,” she warned him. ‘He’s after 
your account. If he hadn’t had advance in- 
formation he would not have waylaid you this 
morning and offered to finance you.” 

“Think so?” Elmer was a trifle doubtful. 

“Knowso. Theman’sashark. Be careful of 
him. He’ll try to get your confidence and un- 
load some of his own cats and dogs on you 
under the guise of advising you in your in- 
vestments. In fact, you’ll have a great num- 
ber of people sacrificing themselves to the 
solemn duty of safeguarding that million 
dollars, Elmer. Heretofore you had a host of 
friends who loved you for what you are. You 
will now double the number of your friends. 
Be careful of them, Elmer. They will love 
you for what you have. That, by the way,” 
she added, “‘is the first, last and only advice 
I am going to give you and I prefer to give it 
to you before you come into your inheritance. 
I loathe competition.” 

Elmer was about to say something that 
had been close to his heart for two years, but 
reflected in time that the lobby of a bank 
was not the proper place to say it. Moreover, 
Mr. Crittenden, the cashier, had come out of 
his office now and was proffering a congratu- 
latory hand-shake. 

“You'll find that wealth is a burden,” he 
informed the new millionaire sagely. ‘Put it 
in bonds, Elmer—Liberty bonds. The interest 
yiel.l is small, but it is safe.” 

Elir > caught the small smile in back of 
Nellie’s lovely eyes as he left the bank. On 
the sidewalk he met Ed Wyatt, mayor of the 
town, who promptly corralled him. 

“Conserve it, Elmer, conserve it,” his 
| Honor boomed in his mellow, orotund voice 
| that hadn’t any more sincerity in it than near 
| beer. “When you get around to it, see me and 
‘T’ll put you next to one of the grandest buys 





in an apricot orchard that is to be found ip 
the State.” 

Elmer thanked him and proceeded on his 
way. But not very far. Lafe Kidwell, the 
chief of police, called him over to his car and, 
leaning out, gave him his card, after first 
writing on it: 

To all peace officers: 

The bearer, Elmer B. Clarke, is a 
personal friend of mine. Any courtesies 
extended will be appreciated. 


“You'll be getting yourself a new car, 
Elmer,” the chief prophesied, “and this card 
might help you with the traffic officers.” 

Elmer tucked the card away in his wallet, 
a little pleased to have it in case of emergency, 
At Main and F Streets the local agent of a 
car that retailed for more than four thousand 
dollars ran a demonstrator in to the sidewalk 
and bade the new millionaire get in and take 
a spin. 

“T haven’t the time,” Elmer replied, “and 
if I had, that isn’t the kind of car I’d buy.” 

Somehow he fought his way home, and on 
the front steps Charley Terrill, city editor 
and reporter on the Pilarcitos Clarion, was 
seated, waiting for an interview. ; 

“Heard you’d quit Sam Haskins,” he ex- 
plained, “‘so I come around to get the story 
of that million-dollar bequest. That is a 
story! I’m the local correspondent of the 
United Press Association and I’m putting the 
story on the wire right away. Got any state- 
ment to make?” 

“None, except that I’m tired being a 
millionaire already. I don’t know any more 
about it than you do, Charley, and I don’t 
care to discuss the matter further. All I know 
about it is contained in this telegram’—and 
he handed the yellow paper to Terrill. The 
latter copied it and rushed away to broadcast 
the news over the State. 

Elmer changed into an old suit and gum 
boots, climbed into his second-hand flivver 
and departed for his favorite trout-stream. 
He was weary of verbal banalities and hand- 
shakes. 

It was dark when he returned to Pilarcitos. 
He changed his clothes and drove around to 
the Tully house. He found Nellie seated on 
the front porch. 

“Have you had your dinner, Elmer?” she 
asked. 

“No, Nellie. Thought I’d come around and 
take you to dinner out to Joe Angellotti’s. 
Been fishing. Didn’t have much luck, but 
got enough for you and me. Joe will cook 
them for us.” 

She climbed into the coupé and took the 
wheel. “I'll drive, Elmer. Something tells 
me you have had a hard day.” 

“T have, Nellie. I’ve been experiencing the 
burden of wealth. Already old enemies show 
a disposition to let sleeping dogs lie and the 
Elmer B. Clarke Benevolent and Protective 
Association is in process of organization ex- 
actly as you foretold. Every half-baked idiot 
I’ve met today has taken it for granted that 
T’ll buy everything for sale in this county. 
The greedy animals think I want to wear 
myself out caring for physical assets and worry- 
ing over them.” 

“What are you going to do, Elmer?” 

“T’m going to Muscatine as soon as I can, 
have a consultation with McPeake, learn what 
the estate consists of and then decide what I 
am going to do. While I’m away you can use 
the flivver.” 

“Thanks, Elmer. Want me to feed your 
dog and the canaries?” 

He turned toward her impulsively and laid 
his hand over hers, where it clasped the 
wheel. “You’re a sweetheart, Nellie,” he 
murmured. 

Nellie looked at him with love lights in her 
eyes, but suddenly remembering that he was 
now a millionaire and she must not be guilty 
tonight of a tendency toward a sentiment 
she would not have bothered to repress if 
Elmer had been as poor as Job’s famed turkey, 
she withdrew her hand from under his and 
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asked him how many trout he had caught that 


eTen nice ones, Nellie. Somehow I couldn’t 
keep my mind on the fish today. It’s quite 
a shock to become a millionaire without 
warning.” 

“You'll grow accustomed to it. By the 
time the novelty of buying whatever you want 
has worn off, you’ll have learned much of men 
and motives. Probably, too, you'll have 
learned much about women. And of course 
you'll not live in Pilarcitos.” 

“Really, Nellie, you wouldn’t blame me 
for leaving this little country town of three 
thousand inhabitants. I’ve been weary of 
it for a long, long time.” 

“Vou’ve had the wanderlust ever since you 
went away to the war,” Nellie complained. 
“However, I suppose you'll come back oc- 
casionally to visit your real friends in Pilar- 
citos.” 

“Of course, Nellie. By the way, did Moody 
receive an answer from the Muscatine Bank?” 

“Not up to the time I left the office.” 

“I’m not going to make any definite plans 
until that telegram comes, Nellie. Suppose 
McPeake’s telegram has been garbled in 
transit. Suppose some trick clause should 
develop in the will. Suppose I have to do 
some fool thing before I’ll be eligible as a resid- 
uary legatee; suppose I decide not to doit and 
the million dollars goes to charity.” 

“Well, you could still go into business for 
yourself in Pilarcitos, Elmer. However, your 
caution makes me cautious, although one 
learns caution working for Ansel Moody. 
Better play safe, Elmer. Tackle Ansel Moody 
for a large unsecured loan tomorrow morning. 
If the bank confirms the McPeake telegram, 
he’ll fall all over himself to accommodate you. 
Then if your inheritance proves a disappoint- 
ment, you’ll not be at Moody’s mercy.” 

Elmer was silent, considering this proposi- 
tion. Suddenly he laughed. “T’ll do it,” he 
declared. ‘It'll be nice to know I have a 
ten thousand dollar credit.” 

“Make it twenty thousand and see if you 
can get away with it.” 

“It would be nice to have the money in 
case a cog slipped in that will,” he agreed. 
“Well, I'll try old Ansei out in the morning.” 

He and Nellie had dinner at Joe Angellotti’s 
Italian tavern ten miles out on the county 
turnpike. Other young people from Pilarcitos 
were there that night and when Joe Angellotti 
heard the great news, the crafty Boniface, 
realizing the value of a millionaire patron, 
presented a perfectly chilled and_ perfectly 
illegal quart of Pol Roger, 1898, to Elmer and 
Nellie, served it himself and helped to drink 
it. Then they danced until midnight to jazz 
strains from a radio with a loud speaker and 
drove home very happy in the second-hand 
coupé. 

At parting that night Elmer Clarke kissed 
Nellie Cathcart for the first time since he had 
known her—and he had known her since his 
twelfth year. Nellie offered no serious ob- 
jection. However, with maidenly repression, 
she did not invite a shower of osculation, 
and when Elmer seemed about to unload the 
secret he had reserved for unloading until he 
could afford to offer Nellie worldly comforts 
far in excess of those she at present enjoyed, 
she reminded him that he was not to make any 
plans until the morrow. 

Elmer laughed. ‘Well, kiss me once more,” 
he pleaded. “Unless a fellow can take a 
sporting chance he might as well be dead, so 
Pll take one sporting chance and tell you that 
I love you, Nellie. I’m crazy about you and 
I have been for years. I—I——” 

“I’ve suspected this, Elmer.” ~Nellie’s face 
was uplifted to him again. “And I don’t see 
any reason why you’ve kept it a secret from 
me when everybody else in town knew it! 
You old dear! I’m so happy about you I 
could cry—and I will if you don’t let me go.” 

He let her go—but not until he had heard 
from her sweet lips an admission that she loved 
him better than anything or anybody in the 
whole wide world. 
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“And it isn’t pantry love, either,” Elmer 
told his wire-haired fox-terrier, Benjy, that 
night as he crawled into bed. ‘“‘As for, that 
last kiss she gave me, Benjy, I wouldn’t trade 
it for a million dollars. No, sir, not for two 
million.” 

Long after Elmer Clarke, despite the strain 
and excitement of that momentous day, h 
fallen’ into his customary gentle slumber, 
Nellie Cathcart sat before her dressing-table, 
mechanically brushing her hair and thinking. 
For Nellie could think. ‘She was a rara avis 
among her sex. Although beautiful she was 
brainy—the type of woman whom the Creator 
occasionally fashions seemingly for the express 
purpose of demonstrating to egotistic man 
that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world. 

Just now Nellie was thinking that, although 
nobody, not even Elmer, would ever know 
it unless she should tell—which she would not 
do—she, Nellie Cathcart, was really respon- 
sible for Elmer Clarke’s legacy. 

When the First National Bank of Muscatine, 
Iowa, had written for a report on Elmer 
Clarke, and old Ansel with a grin had handed 
her the letter with the suggestion that she had 
better answer it since she knew more about 
Elmer Clarke than any girl in town, Nellie 
had thrilled at the opportunity to write a report 
calculated to present Elmer in a light which 
could not possibly fail to impress the valued 
customer of the Muscatine bank who sought 
the information. 

Old Ansel hadn’t the slightest suspicion that 
this customer was Elmer's queer uncle, but 
Nellie, who had learned from Elmer all that 
the latter knew about his crabbed relative, 
was convinced instantly that Uncle Hiram 
was about to develop a long-delayed interest 
in his nephew. With the adroitness of a 
clever woman she resolved instantly to foster 
that budding interest by forwarding a report 
calculated to appeal particularly to the sort 
of man she believed Uncle Hiram Butterworth 
to be. 

That she had succeeded beyond her wildest 
expectations she now realized; wherefore, 
hers was now the quiet joy which comes of a 
consciousness of a worth-while task put through 
to a happy and profitable conclusion. 

“TI do hope it doesn’t spoil Elmer,” Nellie 
soliloquized. ‘There’s so much that’s fine in 
Elmer and so little that isn’t all man. Still, 
the receipt of a million dollars by a young man 
who has never known anything but hard work 
and sacrifice is apt to cause a mental reflex. 
Oh dear, if Elmer should prove silly my heart 
would break. But he'll not! I know he’ll 
not . . . Wouldn’t it be awful if I ruined 
Elmer?” 

However, she was not, apparently, fully 
convinced, for just before she crept into bed 
she knelt and prayed to God to guide Elmer 
Clarke, whose path would be beset by new 
friends hereafter; by adroit, oily-tongued 
persuaders, by get-rich-quick schemers of both 
sexes who would spare no effort to lead him out 
of the comparative safety of Pilarcitos into 
the snares of a world of which he knew so 
little. 

She resolved to marry Elmer as quickly as 
possible, because she loved him tenderly and it 
was her duty to protect him from the pitfalls 
which she could see but which he did not even 
suspect. Like all women who devotedly love 
a man, she regarded Elmer as a particularly 
helpless, innocent, lovable boy, but little re- 
moved from the stage wherein he might 
reasonably be suspected of a tendency to 
neglect washing his neck and ears. 

Eventually she had a good cry over nothing 
worth weeping about and fell into a troubled 
slumber. 


The new Millionaire finds his 
way beset with difficultties—and a 
charming if unscrupulous young 
lady decides to capture a share of his 
money—in the Next Instalment 
of Peter B. Kyne’s joyous novel 
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The Wages of Sin 
(Continued from page 45) 


boats of its lake which nosed the roots of those 
same trees on the shore. And with the sensitive 
and sensual, and yet restricted and inexperi- 
enced Ida, growing more and more lost in the 
spell which youth, summer, love had gener- 
ated. And then at last, on this same lake— 
with her lying in his arms—himself attempting 
familiarities which caused her to jump up and 
demand to be put ashore, the while he merely 
laughed. 

“Oh, what had he done that was so terrible? 
Say, did she really care for him? Didn’t she? 
Then why so uppish? Why cry? Oh, gee, 
this was a scream, this was. Oh, all right, if 
that was the way she was going to feel about 
s+? 


And once ashore, walking briskly off in the 
gayest and most self-sufficient manner while 
she, alone and tortured by her sudden ejection 
from paradise, slipped home and into her room, 
there to bury her face in her pillow and to 
whisper to it and herself of the danger— 
almost the horror—that had befallen her. 

Yet in her eyes and mind the while the perfect 
Hauptfuhrer. And in her heart his face, 
hands, hair. His daring. His kisses. And 
so brooding even here and now as to the wis- 
dom of her course—her anger—but in a dreary 
and hopeless mood even, dragging herself to 
her father’s store the next day, merely to wait 
and dream that he was not as evil as he had 
seemed—that he had been merely obsessed, 
bewitched, as she herself had been. 

Oh, love, love! Edward! Edward! Oh, he 
would not, could not remain away. She must 
see him—give him a chance to explain. She 
must make him understand that it was not 
want of love but fear of life—her father, 
everything, everybody—that kept her so sen- 
sitive, aloof, remote. 

And Hauptfuhrer himself, for all of his 
bravado and craft, now nervous lest he had 
been pressing too soon. For, after all, what a 
beauty! The lure! He couldn’t let her go. 
It was a little too delicious and wonderful to 
have her so infatuated—and with a little more 
attention, who knew? And so conspicuously 
placing himself where she must pass on her 
way home in the evening, at the corner of 
Warren and High—yet with no sign on his 
part of seeing her. And Ida, with yearning 
and white-faced misery, seeing him as she 
passed. Monday night! Tuesday night! 
And worse, to see him pass the store early 
Wednesday evening without so much as turning 
his head. And then the next day a note 
handed the negro errand boy of her father’s 
store to be given to him later, about seven, 
at the corner where he would most surely be. 

And then later, with the same Edward 
taking it most casually and grandly and reading 
it. So she had been compelled to write him, 
had she? Oh, these dames! Yet with a con- 
siderable thrill from the contents for all of 
that, for it read: “Oh, Edward, darling, you 
can’t be so cruel to me. How can you? I 
love you so. You didn’t mean what you said. 
Tell me you didn’t. I didn’t. Oh, please 
come to the house at eight. I want to see you.” 

And Edward Hauptfuhrer, quite triumphant 
because of this, saying to the messenger before 
four cronies who knew of his present pursuit 
of Ida: “Oh, that’s all right. Just tell her I’ll 
be over after a while.” And then as eight 
o’clock neared, ambling off in the direction 
of the Zobel home. 

And so, under June trees in King Lake Park, 
once more another conference. 

“Oh, darling, how could you treat me so, 
how could you? Oh, my dear, dear darling.” 

And he replying—sure, sure, it was all right, 
only what did she want to be so uppish for? 
He wasn’t made of stone or iron—he loved 
her all right—just as she loved him—more, 
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if anything. But what did she think a fellow | 
e him was made of? | 
But again, on her part, the old foolish, | 
terrorized love plea. And ‘inally a rendezvous ' 
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| at Little Shark River, with his father’s car 


as the conveyance. 

She was his now—all his. Oh, he would 
never, never desert her now, would he? 

And he, his restless and overweening ego 


| comforted by another victory, turning to 


| other phases of beauty. 


For after all—one 


more girl. One more experience. And with 


| no present consciousness or fear of being in- 
| volved in any early and unsatisfactory com- 


plications which might require marriage. 
Yet at last, after many, many perfect hours 

throughout July and August, the fatal com- 

plaint. There was something wrong, she feared. 


| Would he marry her? He must really, then. 


There was no other way. Her father—his 
fierce anger. Her own terrors. She could not 
live at home any more. Could they not— 
would they not—be married now? He had 
said he would if anything like this ever hap- 
pened, had he not? 

Yet Hauptfuhrer, in the face of this, suffer- 
ing a nervous and cold reaction. Marriage! 
The mere thought of such a thing! Impossible! 
His father! His hitherto free, roving life! His 
future! 

But on the other hand, in the face of a 
father as strict as Zobel himself and a mother 
who believed in his goodness, his course was not 
absolutely clear either. And so from this hour 
on an attempt to extricate himself as speedily 
and as gracefully as possible from this threat- 
ening position. And Ida because of fear of 
scandal, staying in as much as she could these 
days or when she did appear trying to avoid 


| Warren Avenue at High as much as possible. 
| For by now she was truly terrified, seized 


indeed w'th the most weakening emotions 
based on the stern and unrelenting countenance 
of her father which loomed so threateningly 
beyond the immediate future. And between 
enforced work at the store and enforced duties 


| at home, efforts to see her beloved—who, be- 
cause of new and more urgent duties, was 


finding it harder and harder to meet her any- 
where or at any time. 

“But you must see how it is with me, don’t 
you, dear? I can’t go on like this, can’t you 
see that? You said you’d marry me, didn’t 
you? And look at all the time that’s gone 
already. Oh, I’m almost mad. You must 
do something. You must! You must! If my 


' father should find out, what in the world 


would I do? What would he do to me, and to 
you, too? Can’t you see how bad it is?” 

Yet in the face of this tortured plea on the 
part of this frantic and still love-sick girl, a 
calm on the part of Hauptfuhrer that betokened 
not indifference but cruelty. He would not. 
He could not. He must save himself now at 
whatever cost. And so a determined attempt 
not to see her any more at all, or to admit 
any responsibility as to all this. Yet, because 
of her inexperience, youth and faith thus far, 
no willingness on her part to believe this. 
It could not be. She had not even so much as 
sensed it before. Yet his continuing indiffer- 
ence which could only be interpreted one way. 
The absences—the excuses! And then one day, 
when pains and terror seized on her and thereby 
drove her to him, he looking her calmly and 
brazenly in the eye and announcing: 

“But I didn’t really promise to marry you, 
and you know I didn’t.” 

His eyes now for the first time were truly 


| hard. His intention to end this by one fell 


blow was very definite. And the blow was 
sufficient at the moment to half unseat the 
romantic and all but febrile reason of this girl, 
who up to this hour had believed so foolishly 
in love. 

“But, Ed! Ed! You can’t mean that. 
Why, it isn’t true! You know it isn’t! You 
promised. You swore. Why . . . +h, 
what’ll I do now? My father! I don’t) ow 
what he’ll do to me or to you either. Oh, cear! 
Oh, dear!” And frantically, and without 


sufficient balance to warrant the name of 
reason, beginning to wring her hands. 

At this Hauptfuhrer, more determined than 
ever to frighten her away from him once and 
for all, if possible, exclaiming: “Oh, cut that 


stuff! I never said I’d marry you, and you 
know it!” and turning on his heel and leaving 
her to rejoin the chattering group of youths 
on the corner, with whom, before her arrival, 
he had been talking. And as much to sustain 
himself in this fatal decision as well as to carry 
it off before them all, adding: “Gee, these 
skirts! It does beat all, don’t it?” 

He was at once vain and a little fearsome 
now, for the situation was beginning to take 
on a gloomy look. Yet when Johnny Martin, 
one of his companions and another aspirant 
for street-corner and Lothario honors, re- 
marked: “I saw her here last night lookin’ 
for you, Ed. Better look out. One of these 
skirts is likely to do somepin’ to you one 
of these days,” he merely calmly extracted 
a cigaret from a silver cigaret case and without 
a look in the direction of the half-swooning Ida, 
said: “Is that so? Well, maybe. We'll see 
first.” And just then, another intimate 
approaching, with news of two girls who were 
to meet them somewhere later, he stepped 
briskly and vigorously away. 

But the stricken and shaken Ida still loitered 
under the partially denuded September trees. 

He would not marry her! He had never 
said he would! How could he say that now? 
And her father to deal with! 

As she stood there without moving, there 
flashed before her a complete panorama of all 
the paths and benches of King Lake Park— 
the little boats that slipped here and there under 
the trees at night in the summer-time—a boy 
and a girl—a boy and a girl—a boy and a girl— 
to each boat. And the oars dragging most 
inconsequentially—and infatuated heads to- 
gether—infatuated hearts beating ecstatically 
—at times suffocatingly strong. Yet now— 
after so many kisses and promises, the lie given 
to her dreams, her words—his words on which 
her words had been based—the lie given to 
kisses—hours, days, weeks, months of un- 
speakable bliss—the lie given to her own 
security and hopes, forever. Oh, it would be 
best to die—it would—it would. 

And then a slow and dragging return to her 
room, where because of the absence of her 
father and stepmother she managed to slip 
into her bed and lie there, thinking. But with 
a kind of fever, alternating with chills. And 
with a sudden and keener volume of resent- 
ment than she had ever known gathering in her 
brain. The cruelty! The cruelty! And the 
falsehood! He had not only lied but insulted 
her as well. Yet linked and interwoven with 
such thoughts as these, a lacerating desire 
not to believe them—to turn back a month— 
two—three—to find in his eyes somewhere 
a trace of something that would gainsay it all. 
Oh, Ed! Ed! 

And so the night going—and the dawn 
coming. A horrible lacerating day. And 
after that other days. And with no one to talk 
to—no one. And so other days and nights— 
all alone. And with blazing, searing, whirling, 
disordered thoughts in unbroken procession 
stalking her like demons. 

But even so, within her own brain the per- 
sistent and growing illusion that all she had 
heard from him was not true—a chimera— 
and so for the time being at least continued 
faith in the value of pleading. Her wonderful 
lover. It must be that still some understand- 
ing could be reached. Yet with growing evi- 
dence that by no plea or plaint was he to be 
restored to his former attitude. For, in answer 
to notes, waiting at the corners, at the end of 
the street which led down to his father’s coal 
dock, in the vicinity of his home—silence, 
evasions or direct complaints, and sneers, even. 

“What’s the big idea, following me around, 
anyhow? You think I haven’t anything else 
to do but listen to you? Say, I told you in 
the first place I couldn’t marry, didn’t I? 
And now you want to make me responsible. 
Well, I’m not the only fellow in this neighbor- 
hood. And everybody knows that.” 

He paused there, because he saw this 
last declaration had awakened in her latent 
strength and determination never previously 
shown in any way. The horror of that to her, 
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as he could see. The whiteness of her face 
afterwards and on the instant. The blazing 
electric points within the pupils of her eyes. 

“That’s a lie, and you knowit! It’s not true! 
Oh, how terrible! And for you to say that to 
me! Iseeitallnow. You’re just asneak anda 
coward. You were just fooling with me all 
the time, then! You never intended to marry 
me, and now because you're afraid you think 
you can get out of it that way—by trying to 
blame it on someone else. You coward! 
Oh, aren’t you the small one, though! And 
after all the things you said to me—the prom- 
ises! As though I even thought of anyone else 
in my life! You dare to say that to me, when 
you know so well!” 

Her face was still lily-white. And her 
hands. Her eyes flashed with transcendent 
and yet helpless and defeated misery. And yet, 
despite her rage—in the center of this very 
misery—love itself—strong, vital, burning love 
—the very core of it. But so tortured that 
already it was beginning to drive the tears to 
her eyes. 

And he knowing so thoroughly that this 
love was still there, now instantly seizing on 
these latest truthful words of hers as an insult 
—something on which to base an assumed 
grievance. 

“Ts that so? A coward, eh? Well, let’s 
see what you draw down for that, you little 
dumb-bell.” And so turning on his heel—the 
strongest instinct in him—his own social 
salvation in this immediate petty neighborhood 
at the present time uppermost in his mind. 

But Ida, her fear and terror at its height, 
calling: “Ed! Ed! You come back here! Don’t 
‘you dare.to leave me like this! I won’t stand 
for it. I tell you, I won’t! You come back 
here now! Do you hear me?” And seeing 
that he continued on briskly and indifferently, 
tunning after him, unbelievably tense and a 
little beside herself—almost mentally unac- 
countable for the moment. And he, seeing 
her thus and amazed and troubled by this 
new turn his problem had taken, turning 
abruptly with: 

“Say! You cut out o’ this now before I do 
something to you, do you hear? I’m not the 
one to let you pull this stuff on me. Beat it 
before I do something to you, do you hear?” 

And now he drew nearer—and with such a 
threatening and savage look in his eyes that 
for the first time in all her contact with him 
Ida grew fearful of him. That angry, sullen 
face. Those fierce, cruel, savage eyes. Was 
it really true that in addition to all the rest 
he would really do her physical harm? Then 
she had not understood him at all, ever. And 
so pausing and standing quite still, that 
same fear of physical force that had kept her 
in subjection to her father overawing her here. 

At the same time, Hauptfuhrer, noting the 
effect of his glowering rage, now added: 
“Don’t come near me any more, do you hear? 
If you do, you’re goin’ to get something you’re 
not goin’ to like. I’m through, and [’m 
through for good, see.’”’ Once more he turned 
and strode away. 

Shaking and pale, she made her way once 
more to her home, where she stole into her 
Toom unnoticed. Yet now, too tortured to 
cry but thinking grimly—fiercely at moments 
—at other times most weakly and feebly even 
—on all that had so recently occurred. 

Her father! Her stepmother! If he—she— 
they—should come to know! But, no—some- 
thing else must happen before ever that should 
be allowed to happen. She must leave—or 
—or, better yet—maybe drown _herself— 
make away with herself in some way 

But would she? Could she? This strange 
budding that she sensed—feared. Was it fair 
toit? Herself? No, she could not—would not 
think of that yet, and especially when to die 
this way would be but to clear the way to 
easier and happier conquests for him—per- 
haps. Never! Never! She would kill him 
first—and then herself. Or expose him and 
so herselfi—and then—and then 

But again her father! Her stepmother! 
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The disgrace! And so— 

















| | He detects the slightest trouble 


If you go to your dentist at least every six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the first trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 








Pyorrhea robs 


FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea’s ap- 
proach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist at once for treatment and be sure to use 
Forhan’s for the Gums night and morning. 
If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in com- 
bating pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums 


and keeps them pink and healthy. 


The entire family should begin to use For- 
han’s today. Besides safeguarding the health 


it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 


6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhanys 


You owe it to your health to make Forhan’s 
a regular daily habit. * At all druggists 35c and 
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MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 


- IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
















“Genius ite 
self must 
learn the ma- 
chinery of 
expression.” 





“Since authorship is essentially a matter 
of home work,” says Mr. Hughes, “‘it is 
one of the few arts that can be taught by 
correspondence. The Palmer Institute of 


Authorship, under the presidency of so 
eminent a literary artist as Clayton Hamil- 
ton, and as conducted by Frederick Palmer 
and a large corps of associates, is qualified 
to render invaluable aid to apprentices in 
the art and the business of authorship.” 

» » » 

Palmer training is uniquely personal. It 
will take that talent of yours and develop 
it until you, too, can write the kind of 
stories that tug at heart strings . . . that 
grip the imagination . . . that editors buy. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 35-K 
CLAYTON HAMILTON - - - President 
FREDERICK PALMER - - Vice-president 
Please send me, without obligation or expense, 
information about your course 
0 Short Story Writing 
(j English and Self-Expression 
(Each course is complete in itself.) 


pn ERT eo BRE ee pass eS 


Address ‘ ii aaiearkeebnbuihouis-aic ak tylina ipa meavaiemeninaitia 
All correspondence is strictly confidential, 
No salesman will call on you. 
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Join the Rainbow Club 


OME learn our secret for successful 
money-making in spare time—every 
girl or is wel 
Jeanette Kittner of Michigan uses the 
Club opportunities to add to her spend- 
ing money and you too—whether you are 
business girl, school-girl, homekeeper, 
“‘shut-in’’—if you have not money enough 
for your needs, may find a dependable 
source of income by writing for our 
money-making plan. 
Fill in and mail coupon today. 
Helen Willard, Director Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me, without obligation to me, how to 
make some money in spare time. 
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But in her father’s desk at the store was a 
revolver—a large, firm, squarish mechanism 
which, as she had heard him say, fired eight 
shots. It was so heavy, so blue, so cold, 
She had seen it, touched it, lifted it once— 
but with a kind of terror, really. It was always 
so identified with death—not life—anger—but 
now—supposing—supposing, if she desired 
to punish Edward and herself—or just herself 
alone. But no, that was not the way. What 
was the way, anyhow? What was the way? 

And so now brooding in a tortured and half- 
demented way until her father noting her 
mental state inquired solemnly as to what 
had come over her of late. Had she had a 
quarrel with Hauptfuhrer? He had not seen 
him about recently. Was she ill in any way? 
Her appetite had certainly fallen off. She ate 
scarcely anything. But receiving a prompt 
“No” to both inquiries he remained curious 
but inclined to suspend further inquiry. 

But now—in the face of this—of course 
there must be action—decision. And so, in 
view of the thoughts as to self-destruction and 
the revolver, a decision to try the effect of a 
physical threat upon Hauptfuhrer. She would 
just frighten him. She might even point the 
gun at him—and see what he would do then. 
Of course, she could not kill him—she knew 
that. But supposing—supposing—one aimed 
—but not at him, really—and—and—(but 
oh, no!) a spit of fire, a puff of smoke, a 
deadly bullet—into his heart—into hers after- 
ward, of course. And then what? Where? 

A dozen, a score of times in less than two 
days she approached the drawer that held 
the revolver and looked at it—finally lifting it 
up. .It was so heavy, so cold, so blue. At 
last—after the twentieth attempt—she was 
able to fit it into her bosom in such a way 
that it lay quite firm and still. The horror of 
it—cold against her breast, where so often 
during the summer his head had lain. 

And then one afternoon, when sbe could 
scarcely endure the strain longer—her father 
demanding: ‘What is the matter with you, 
anyhow? Do you know what you’re doing 
half the time? Is there anything wrong between 
you and that beau of yours? I see he doesn’t 
come around any more. It is time that you 
either married or had nothing more to do with 

im, anyway. I don’t want any silly nonsense 
between you and him, you know.” : 

And this effected the very decision which 
she had most dreaded. Now... now... 
she must act. This evening—at least she must 
see him again and tell him that she was going 
to see his father and reveal all—furthermore, 
that if he did not marry her she would kill him 
and herself. Show him the gun, maybe, 
and frighten him with it—if she could. 

And Hauptfuhrer coming out of the coal 
office on this particular evening in the mood 
and with the air of one with whom all was 
well. But in the windy dusk of this November 
evening, the figure of a girl, a familiar cape 
about her shoulders, suddenly emerging from 
behind a pile of brick he was accustomed to 


S. 
“Ed! I want to talk to you a minute.” 
“You again! What did I tell you? I ain’t 

got no time to talk to you, and I won’t! What 
“Now listen, Ed, stop that, now! I’m 

desperate. I’m desperate, Ed, do you hear? 

Can’t you see?” Her voice was staccato— 

almost shrill and yet mournful, too. “I’ve 

come to tell you that you’ve got to marry me 
now. You've got to—do you hear?” She was 
fumbling at her breast where lay that heavy 
blue weapon. Her hand shook so that she 
could scarcely hold it. It was so heavy—so 
terrible. She could scarcely hear herself 
adding: “Otherwise, I’m going to your father 
and mine, now. My father may do something 
terrible to me but he’ll do more to you. And 
so will your father when he knows... 

But anyway . . .” She was about to add: 

“You’ve got to marry me, and if you don’t——” 

and then to produce the revolver, flash it 

before him in a threatening, dramatic manner. 











But before that the uncalculated and 
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pon-understanding fury of Hauptfuhrer. “Well, 
ofall the nerve! Who do you think you are? 
Go to my father, if you want to. Go to yours! 
Who's afraid of them? Do you think they’re 
ing to believe a —— like you? I never had 
ing to do with you, and that’s that!” 
And then in his anger giving her a push—as 
much to overawe her as anything. 

And then, in spite of her desire not to give 
way to fury, blindness! Pain! Whirling, 
fiery sparks, such as never in all her life before 
had she seen—and executing strange, rhythmic, 
convoluting orbits in her brain—swift, eccen- 


| 
| 


tric, red and yet beautiful orbits. And in the | 
center of them the face of Hauptfuhrer—her | 


beloved—but not as it was now—oh, no— 
but rather haloed by a strange white light— 
and as it was under the trees in the spring. 
And herself turning, and in spite of the push, 
jumping before him. 

“You will marry me, Ed, you will! You will! 
You see this? You will marry me!” 

And then, as much to her astonishment as 
to his—yet with no particular terror to either 
of them—the thing spitting flame—making a 
loud noise—jumping almost out of her hand— 
so much so that before she could turn it away 
again there was another report—another 
flash of red in the dusk. And then Hauptfuhrer, 
too astonished quite for words at the moment, 
exclaiming: “Oh! What are you ” And 
then, because of a sharp pain in his chest, 
putting his hand there and adding: “Oh, I’m 
shot!” and falling forward to one side of her... 

And then herself, those same whirling red 
sparks in her brain, saying: ‘““Now, now—I 
must kill myself, too. I must. I must. I 
must run somewhere and turn this on myself,” 
only quite unable to lift it at the moment— 
and because of someone—a man—approaching, 
tunning toward her—a voice—footsteps—her- 
self beginning to run away—for some tree— 
some wall—some gate or doorway. And the 
voice: 

“Hey! Stop that girl! Murder!” 

And another voice from somewhere else: 

“Hey! Murder! Stop that girl!” 
»And footsteps, hard, quick ones immediately 
behind her. And a hand grabbing hers in 
which was the pistol. “Gimme that gun!” 
And then a strong youth whom she had 
never seen before—and yet not unlike Eddie, 
either—turning her about—restraining her. 

“Say, you! What the devil is this, anyhow? 
Come back here. You can’t get away with 





And yet at the same time not unfriendly 
eyes looking into hers, strong hands holding 
her, but not too roughly, and herself exclaim- 
ing: “Oh, let me go! Let me go! I want to 
die, too, I tell you! Let me go!” And sobbing 
great, dry, shaking sobs. 

But after that—and all so quickly—crowds 
—trowds—men and women, boys and girls, 
and finally policemen gathering about her, each 
with the rules of his training firmly in mind to 
get as much general information as possible; to 
see that the wounded man was hurried to a 
hospital, the girl to a precinct police station; 

names and addresses of various witnesses 
secured. But with the lorn Ida in a state of 
collapse—seated upon a door-step in a yard 
surrounded by a pushing crowd, while voices 
Tang in her ears: 

“Where? What? How?” 

“Sure, sure! Just now, right back there. 
Sure, they’re calling the ambulance.” 

He’s done for, I guess. Twice in the breast. 
He can’t live.” 

“Gee! He’s all covered with blood.” 

_ ‘Sure, she did. With a revolver—a great 
one. The cops got it.” 

But in the meantime young Hauptfuhrer 
conscious and being transferred to an 
operating-table at Mercy Hospital—his case 
Pronounced hopeless—twenty-four hours of 

le at the very most. And his father and 
mother hearing the news and running there. 

in the same period the tortured Ida 
Wansferred to the Henderson Avenue Police 

n, where in a rear inquisitorial chamber 

Was questioned and requestioned. 
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One game was enough—with er! 


“(NO IT! Attaboy!” he whooped 

as his hero tore around end for 
twenty yards. Some game! But his 
enthusiasm suddenly wilted as he 
turned and saw her powdering her 
face, oblivious to everything. 


«Oh! H—I,” he muttered wrathfully. 
“Why waste good football on her, 
when all she thinks of is powdering 
her nose!” 


And really, there is no excuse for 


powdering in public— for Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream can pre- 
vent it. 

As a base, it will make your powder 
cling—for hours. And so you can 
powder at home, and then forget your- 
self. What’s more, when used morn- 
ing and night, Hinds Cream will 
protect your skin, and keep it soft 
and fresh. 


Let us send you a sample bottle. Just 
write to the address below (Dept. §9). 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
In Canada: Madeby A. S. Hinps Co. (Canada), Limited; distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) , Limited, Toronto 




















no woman can afford 
to overlook 


HE vital importance of keep- 

ing their poresopenand active 

is anaccepted and well known 
fact to mostof the intelligent women 
of today. They know that a sick 
body and a blemished skin usually result 
from pores that are clogged and unable 
to function properly. 


There is one fact, however, which many 
women overlook—the absolute necessity for 
preserving the natural oil of the skin. Re- 
move this protective oil and the skin be- 
comes dry, cracked, rough—a prey to many 
of the more serious forms of skin disorder. 


The soft, luxuriant lather of Resinol Soap 
most thoroughly cleanses the tiny pores, yet 
its action is so gentle the delicate oil is pre- 
served and the skin remains soft and supple. 
These results are possible only because of 
the Resinol properties in this delightful 
toilet soap—those properties which give 
its rich color and distinctive fragrance. 
It’s the soap that makes and keeps skins 
lovely. 


If little irritations are present, apply a 
touch of Resinol—that soothing ointment 
which doctors have prescribed for years 
in treating itching, burning skin troubles. 
Excellent for the rashes and chafings of 
childhood and as a healing home remedy. 
At all druggists. 





Free— Send this coupon today 


Dept. G-4, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, free, a trial size package of Resinol Soap 
and Ointment. 
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“Yah say yah seen this fella for the first 
time over a year ago? Is that right? He just 


| moved into the neighborhood a little whiie 
| before? 


Ain’t that so?” 

And the disconsolate, half-conscious Ida 
And outside a large, 
morbid, curious crowd. A beautiful girl! A 


| young man dying! Some sex mystery here. 


And in the interim Zobel himself and his 


| wife, duly informed by a burly policeman, 
| hurrying white-faced and strained to the 


| station. 


My God! 
rushing in breathless. 


My God! And both 
And beads of perspira- 


tion on Zobel’s forehead and hands—and 


| misery, misery eating at his vitals. 
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| 
| 
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| 
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|—be admitted to bail. 


What! 
His Ida had shot someone! Young Haupt- 
fuhrer! And in the street, near his office! 
Murder! Great God! Then there was some- 
thing between them. She had been betrayed. 
That was it. Devils! Devils! And after 
all his wife’s care of her! And now the neigh- 
bors! His business! The police! A public 
trial! Possibly a sentence—a death sentence! 
Why—why was it that he had let her go with 
him in the first place? When he might have 
known—his daughter so inexperienced. “Where 
is she? My God! My God! This is terrible!” 

But seeing her sitting there, white, doleful- 
looking, and looking up at him when spoken 
to with an almost meaningless look—a blood- 
less, smileless face—‘Yes, I shot him. Yes. 
He wouldn’t marry me. He should have 
but he wouldn’t—and so——” And then at 
once crushing her hands in a sad, tortured 
way and crying: “Oh, Ed! Ed!” 

And Zobel exclaiming: “Ach, God! Ida! 
Ida! In God’s name, it can’t be so. Why 
didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you come to 
me? Am I not your father? I would have 
understood. Of course! Of course! I would 
have gone to his father—to him. But now— 
this—and now——” and he began to wring 
his own hands. 

Yet the principal thought in his mind now— 
that now the world would know all. And 
after all his efforts. And beginning volubly 
to explain to the desk lieutenant and the 
detectives and policemen all that he knew. 
But the only thought afloat in the unhappy 
Ida’s brain, once she awakened again, was: 
Was this really her father? And was he 
talking so—of help? That she might have 
come to him—for that—when she had thought 
that he would not be like that to her. 

But ... afteratime again . . . there was 
Ed to be thought of. Was he really dead? 
Had she really killc1 him? And then beginning 
to cry to herself, silently and deeply, while 
Zobel and his wife bent over her for the first 
time in true sympathy. The complications of 
life! The terrors! There was no peace for 
anyone on this earth—no peace—no peace. 

And then the reporters. A public furore 
fanned by the newspapers, with their men and 
women writers, pen and ink artists, photog- 
raphers. Their editorials. And then columns 
and columns, day after day—since on the 
following afternoon at three Hauptfuhrer did 
die—admitting that he had wronged her. 
And a coroner’s jury called immediately after- 
wards, holding the girl for subsequent action 
by the Grand Jury, and without bail. 

Yet, because of the beauty of the girl and 
the “pathos” of the case—letters to the news- 
papers, from ministers, society men and women, 
politicians and the general public, demanding 
that this wronged girl about to become a 
mother, and who had committed no wrong 
other than that of loving too well—if not 
wisely—be not severely dealt with—be forgiven 
No jury anywhere 
would convict her. Not in America. 

Plainly it was the duty of the judge in this 
case to admit this poor wronged soul to bail 
and the peace and quiet of some home or 
institution where her child might be born, 
especially since already a woman of extreme 
wealth and social position, deeply stirred by 
the pathos of this drama, had not only come 
forward to sympathize with this innocent 
victim of love and order and duty, but had 


| offered any amount of bail that she might be 


released to the peace and quiet of her own home 
—there to await the outcome of her physical 
condition as well as the unavoidable prosecy. 
tion which must fix her future. 

And so, to her wonder and confusion 
Ida finally transferred—a bailed prisoner 
subject to return upon demand—to the wide 
acres and impressive chambers of a once 
country but now city residence, an integral 
part of the best residence area of the city. 

And there, to her astonishment and wonder 
—and this in spite of her despair—all needful 
equipment and service provided—a maid and 
servants, her food served to her in her room 
when she wished—silence or entertainment as 
she chose. Yet in the main, and because her 
mood and health seemed to require it, left to 
contemplate the inexplicable chain of events 
which her primary desire for love had brought 
about. The almost amazing difference in the 
mental attitude of her parents toward her now 
and before this dreadful and unfortunate event 
in her life! So considerate and sympathetic 
now as to result in an offer of a happier home 
for her and her child in the future, whercas 
before all was—or so she sensed it—so threat- 
ening and desperate. The strange and to her 
inexplicable attitude of this woman even— 
so kind and generous—and this in the face of 
her sin and shame. 

And again, the strange and to her inexpli- 
cable attitude of the public, which previous 
to her sin and crime had known nothing of her 
presumably yet was assumed by her to be 
inimical—yet since all this horror had so 
strangely proved anything but censorious or 
vindictive. Rather it seemed now determin- 
edly and emotionally bent in one direction— 
to pity, protect, laud, even coddle her for 
the grim misery her own folly had brought 
about! 

And yet, what peace or quiet could there 
be for her here or anywhere now? The 
terrible torture that had preceded that ter- 
rible accident! Her Edward’s cry! He had 


been cruel. But had he not died? And 
at her hands. She had killed him—murdered 
him. Oh! Oh! 


And so, even in the silence of these richly 
furnished rooms, with a servant coming to 
her call, hot, silent tears and deep, racking 
sobs—when no one was supposed to see or 
hear—and thoughts, thoughts, thoughts— 
somber, bleak. 

This kindly woman—Mrs. Chandler, her new 
friend—was all attention, courtesy, sympathy. 
Her own parents were allowed to visit her 
whenever she chose. But she felt so uncom- 
fortable in the presence of her parents. True, 
they were kind—gentle, now, whenever they 
came. They spoke of the different life that 
was to be after this great crisis was truly past— 
the birth of the child, which was never other 
than indirectly referred to, or the trial, which 
was to follow later. There was to be a new 
store in a new neighborhood. The old one had 
already been offered for sale. And after that 
. . . But even in her father’s eyes as 
spoke could she not see the weight of care 
which he now shouldered? 

At one point in the extensive grounds— 
entirely surrounded by Lombardy poplars now 
leafless—there stood a fountain drained of its 
water for the winter. And upon the pedestal, 
upon a bronze rock, at the foot of which 
washed bronze waves of the Rhine, a Rhine 
maiden of the blond German Lorelei type; 
standing erect and adream, in youth, in love. 
And at her feet, on his knees, a German lover 
of the Ritter type—vigorous, uniformed, his 
fair blond head and face turned upward to ghe 
beauty about whose hips his arms were clasped 
—his look seeking, urgent. And upon his 
fair bronze hair, her right hand, the while she 
bent on him a yearning, yielding glance. 
Edward! Oh, love! Spring! She must 


come out here any more. 

And yet evening after evening in early 
December, once the first great gust of this 
terrific storm had subsided and she was seeing 
things in a less drastic light, she was accus 
tomed to return to look at it. And sometimes, 
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even in December, a new moon overhead 
would suggest King Lake Park! The little 
boats gliding here and there! She and Ed- 
ward in one. Herself leaning back and 
dreaming as now—now—this figure of this 
girl on the rock was doing. And he—he—at 
knees. : 
*; be sure, he had cursed her later. He 
had said the indifferent, cruel words that 
had at last driven her to madness. But once 
he had loved her just this way. It was there, 
and only there, that she found spiritual 
comfort in her sorrow. 

But then, in due course, the child—with all 
these thoughts, moods enveloping it. And 
after that the trial, with her prompt acquittal. 
A foreseen conclusion. And with loud public 
acclaim for that verdict also. And then the 
final leaving of these great rooms and this 
personal intimate affection that had been 
showered upon her. A contemplated and 
finally accomplished return to the new world— 
the new home and store which had been 
established in a very different and remote 
part of the city. 

The child was a boy. That was good, for 
eventually he could care for himself. He 
would not need her. The new paint shop 
was near another cross business street, near 
another moving-picture theater. And boys 
and girls here as elsewhere—on the corners— 
going arm in arm—and herself again at home 
cooking, sewing, cleaning as before. And 
with Mrs. Zobel as reserved and dubious 
as before. For after all, had she not made 
a-mess of her life, and for what? What now? 
Here forever as a fixture? And even though 
Zobel, in spite of his grimness, was becoming 
fond of the child. How wretched, how feeble 
life really was! 

But far away King Lake Park and the old 
neighborhood. And thoughts that went back 
to it constantly. She had been so happy the 
summer before. And now this summer! 
And other summers to come—even though 
perhaps sometime—once little Eric was grown 
—there might be some other lover—who 
would not mind. But no—no, not that. 
Never! 

She did not want that. 
not endure it. 

And so at last of a Saturday afternoon, 
when she had the excuse of certain things 
needed for Eric, a trip presumably to the cen- 
tral business heart—whereas, in reality, it 
was to King Lake Park she was going. And 
once there—the little boats, the familiar paths 
—a certain nook under the overarching bushes 
and trees. 

She knew that nook so well. It was here 
that she had demanded to be let out in order 
that she might go home by herself—so shocked, 
soashamed. Yet now seeking it. 

The world does not understand such things. 
It is so busy with so many, many things. 

And then dusk—though she should have been 
Teturning. Her boy! He would miss her. 
And then a little wind witha last faint russet 
glow in the west. And then stars! Quite 
all the world had gone to its dinner now. The 
park was all but empty. The water here was 
so still—so agate. (The world—the world—it 
will never understand, will it?) Where would 
Edward be? Would he be meeting her? 
Greeting her? Smilingly bending over her? 
(The world—the world—the busy, strident, 
indifferent, matter-of-fact world.) 

And then a girl in the silence, in the shadow, 
making her way down to the very spot that 
the nose of their boat had nuzzled but one 
short summer before. But now calmly stepping 
down and wading out to her knees—to her 
waist—her breasts—in the mild, caressing 
water—and then to her lips and over them— 
and finally, deliberately—conclusively—sink- 
ing beneath its surface and without a cry or 


Could not—would 


The world does not understand such things. 
The tide of life runs too fast. So much that is 
beautiful—terrible—sweeps by—by—by—by 
aa thought—without notice in the great 
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Normal, healthy hair looks well because it is well 











Does your hair need help 


to make it vigorous? 


OST men suffer from one, or 
both, of two common hair ail- 
ments—dandruff and thinning hair. 
Neglected, they can result only in 
complete loss of hair. 

Yet all that is needed to overcome 
them and keep the hair clean and 
strong is a moment’s special care each 
day. Even long established cases 
yield to this simple treatment: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 

scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 

de Quinine. Just shake the bottle, with its 
convenient shaker top, over your head. 

Then with the fingers pressed down firm- 

ly, move the scalp vigorously in every di- 

rection, working the tonic thoroughly into 

every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 


your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


You will feel the difference in your 
hair the very first time you use this 






ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


treatment. After only a few days the 
change in its appearance will aston- 
ish you! 

For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
does the two things needed to pro- 
mote hair health—destroys dandruff 
infection and stimulates active circu- 
lation, which nourishes the hair at 
its very roots. 

Keep Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
near your toothbrush and make its 
use as regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 


You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine in all drug stores and depart- 
ment stores. Look for the large signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bot- 
tle. Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York — sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 
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My Feminine Brothers (Continued from page 33) 


humor. It’s tragedy. Humor follows closely, 
however, in a stream that never seems to end. 
There is our neighbor and friend, for instance, 
who used to possess such matronly dignity that 
I stood a little in awe of her, but who, with her 
chopped-off hair and bullet-shaped head, needs 
only a pair of pants and the transposition of 
the beard on her neck to her cheeks to make 
aman of her. Only God knows what an empty 
feeling must abide in the pit of her husband’s 
vest, but even he is unable to make this walking 
monstrosity perceive that she has ceased to be 
beautiful—or even womanly. 

There, I think, is one of the biggest laughs in 
bobdom—the fact that husbands have least of 
all to say in the matter. That is one reason 
why I am writing this article. 
for my ten or fifteen million boy friends. Let 
a husband tell his wife she looks like the devil 
with her hair gone and a feud is started at 
once. Why? Well, for one reason, his secre- 
tary is bobbed, and she is young and pretty 
and as cute as the dickens. Mama doesn’t 
take into consideration a difference in age 
ranging anywhere from fifteen to thirty years. 
A bobbed head is a bobbed head, she argues, no 
matter how old it is. 

“Lord, but it’s awful!’ one husband said to 
me. 

It isn’t often that poor father lets himself 
out like this. But the pot will boil over at 
times. 

I have always regretted the necessity of a 
barber shop, but the day has come at last when 
I find that I enjoy my occasional visits to 
them. Always there are from one to four or 
five of my feminine brothers ahead of me. I 
like to see what happens to their necks. 

A woman’s neck, subject of poetry and song 
not so long ago, resounds to the grate and 
rattle of pitiless steel hacking its way through 
the bristly stubble where once was the gloss 
and shimmer of clinging tresses. I am trying 
to solve what is in a woman’s soul as she 
listens to the rasp of the razor over her—no 
longer skin—but hide. Now that she shaves 
her armpits, her neck and her eyebrows—when 
will she begin shaving her lip? In the resort 
districts she is already wearing pants and men’s 
sport shirts, so that, with a little mustache 
properly set, the picture would be complete. 

And why not the mustache, I ask in all 
seriousness? Fancy a feminine mustache 
trickling over your face, setting up sweet 
vibratory thrills in your ears, cuddling itself 
under your chin, while you lovingly stroke the 
bearded neck and frizzled head of the Dulcinea 
to whom the mustache belongs! And science 
says she can have it if she so wills. All she has 
todo isto shave. If you don’t believe it, look 
at her neck—the neck we loved to kiss for so 
many centuries! 

I wonder if you girls and women of bobdom 
realize just what you are losing. Let’s sit down 
for a moment or two in a friendly way and take 
stock of the situation. In the first place, if we 
do not agree that familiarity actually breeds 
contempt we will arbitrate by conceding that 
too much of it sends enchantment away. As 
an example, let us begin with your legs. 

Legs, I think, are an adorable part of a 
female. There was a time when I would look 
as far as the next one to catch a glimpse of a 
pretty pair of them, or even half a pair In 
those days, when modest skirts veiled femi- 
ninity’s sweetest lure, legs were legs. Even 
the fat ones which now look like pigs’ hams 
walking the streets bottom side up were objects 
of worshipful attention. The first bit of poetry 
I ever wrote was about a pair of pretty ankles. 
For a number of hundred years we loved to 
write and sing about them, and the maiden 
who wished to be a bit coquettish had nothing 
more to do than to flip up her skirt a bit. 

Now we are compelled to write and sing 
about your garters. And we don’t need friendly 
winds in order to keep in touch with the chang- 
ing styles. We can see them wherever you 
happen to be sitting, with your legs crossed, 


I am talking | 


as they usually are. Personally, I love the little 
crinkly kind in red. But what I am trying to 
arrive at is this—that ankles and legs, once 
choice allurement, are no longer interesting to 
us men-folk because you have made them 
common. 

Statistics show that fewer men are getting 
married nowadays, and I have a notion that 
you are to blame for it. After all, feminine 
legs are horrifyingly like men’s, except that they 
have a tendency to grow fatter, but the real 
tragedy of this fact did not begin to creep upon 
us until you bobbed your hair, when, with 
that greatest of all your adornments gone, we 
saw that with a bit more change in dress you 
would not only have the appearance of men, 
but of mighty inferior-looking men at that. 

Please do not get angry, but read what I 
have to say. Because you may have for- 
gotten, I am going to say that a thousand times 
I have wished there was only one man in the 
world, and that man was myself. Even with 
your legs eliminated and your garters in sight, 
your pates mutilated and with whiskers on your 
necks, I love you! There isn’t a page in any 
one of my thirty books that doesn’t tell you 
that. So bear a little further with me. 

What I mean is that God did not create 
woman with the thought that she could pos- 
sibly change herself into a man. That is why 
she looks so hideous when she strives to ape 
him. The average girl with a boyish bob, for 
instance, looks as if she were mentally only 
half there. Can you fancy, for instance, an 
intelligent man getting up from his seat any- 
where to give it to such a nit-wit as this? In 
fact, looking further, do you find men giving up 
their seats, or anything else, as they did‘in 
the good old days? 

I do not want to be cross. I want it under- 
stood that I have enjoyed this present genera- 
tion’s scattering of wits as much as the females 
have, simply because I have a rather broad 
sense of humor. Also, I am married. I am 
nicely situated, so to speak. My wife doesn’t 
want to bob her hair, and the other fellows 
must care for the bristly necks. I feel, how- 
ever, that due to my study of the situation, 
and because of the fight I have made in all of 
my writings against an unforgivable desecra- 
tion of woman’s crowning glory, in closing I 
should give a little friendly advice, and a few 
established facts, to the very young generation 
of readers who will be wives and mothers. 

There is little use in expressing a hope for 
the mothers and grandmothers who have 
clipped their pates. And yet, mothers and 
grandmothers, the folly you have committed, 
simious and hebetudinous as it has been, has 
unwittingly been for the good of our woman- 
hood of the future; for, seeing with their own 
eyes how homely and unfeminine you look, 
stripped of your matronly dignity and poise, 
many daughters and granddaughters are 
growing their tresses again, and in a few years, 
realizing at last how difficult it is to grow new 
crops on old soil, you will stand alone and by 
yourselves, scrubby and pitiable relics of the 
wild days of bobdom when glorious youth 
led you astray and then left you stranded. 

Probably the greatest of all living specialists 
in the study of human hair is Doctor Oscar 
L. Levin, Chief of Clinic of Cornell University 
Medical College, and every girl or woman who 
cares a whit for her appearance should read 
what he has written on the subject. In the 
days of long hair the majority of women cared 
for their tresses by giving them at least one 
good brushing a day, but with short hair 
brushing has almost ceased to exist, and a 
brush is to the hair what water and sunlight 
are to growing plants. 

“Chinese women’s feet are tortured; our 
women’s hair is tortured,” says Doctor Levin. 
““All sorts of waving and curling seem necessary 
to the mode. Naturally straight hair must 
be curled; curly hair must be straightened. 
Deformity at any price seems to be the slogan 
of those who set styles in hair-dressing and 


those who follow them. Hair must be twisted 
and soaked and fried and stewed. ‘Perma- 
nent’ waves, curling with irons, curl papers and 
crimps, cold water waving, and all such artifi- 
cial distortions of the hair structure render it 
dry and lifeless and brittle.’ Then he adds: 
“Because of these facts, and because of the 
law of nature that any tissue mistreated is jn 
time killed off, women may some day be as 
bald as men, if bobbing continues, and at any 
rate their hair will be as short, naturally, as 
men’s.” fe 

Young ladies, consider this fact! 

After your hair has been bobbed from three to 
five years the chances are against the possibility 
of vour ever being able to grow long hair again. 
Of course, there will be many exceptions, but in 
eighty percent of the cases hair will become scrag- 
gly and cease to grow after it has reached a little 
below the shoulders. 

Again Doctor Levin says: “What will hap- 
pen if the mode changes, as it now gives signs 
of deing, is an interesting speculation. Women 
who let their hair grow again are quite apt 
to find it has changed materially since it was 
bobbed. It will be coarser, stiffer, dryer, less 
lustrous.” 

Medical science is emphatic in its statement 
that because of bobbing girls and women are 
contracting diseases from which they have 
heretofore been entirely free. ‘‘Women by the 
dozen, these days, are coming to the physician 
with infections received in the bobbing proc- 
ess,” says Doctor Levin, and his warning is 
only one of many that have been made in the 
medical journals during the past two or three 
years. “Boils and irritated conditions of the 
skin on the neck are becoming prevalent 
among women for the first time. All sorts of 
irritations and infections are apt to be con- 
tracted when a clipper is used on a tender 
neck.” ¢ ‘ae 

So when you read in some newspaper colum 


that is run for the benefit of advertisers the 


statement that “bobbed hair -is more healthful 


and cleanly than long hair,” just bear in mind- 


that in many cases, with certain careful people, 
it may be equally hygienic, but that in the 
vast majority of instances it is far less cleanly, 
and actually a menace to the health of ‘the 
person who has it. 

Ina nutshell, what are you achieving through 
bobdom? 

Your one answer may be, “I am more com- 
fortable.” : 

Granting that is true, as one medical journal 
recently said, what price are you paying for 
that bit of comfort? 

You are sacrificing, first, your greatest 
beauty. 

You are losing your individuality. 

You are revealing homely contours of head, 
ears and neck, which, once hidden under the 
softening veil of long hair, now in many in- 
stances make you look as coarse and mascu- 
line as men. 

You are losing the deeper and more refined 
admiration of men, excepting occasional in- 
dividuals. 

You are subjecting yourselves to the menace 
of baldness which has been man’s birthright 
from the day he began cutting his hair short. 

You are tainting your blood with infections 
and diseases which will eventually make your 
skin as rough as a man’s. ; 

By remaining bobbed for longer than from 
three to five years eighty percent of you are 
forever giving up the possibility of growing long 
hair again. 

By cutting your hair you are steadily coars- 
ening it, and are robbing it of the luster which 
has always been a mark of feminine beauty. 
Look about you and observe how many com- 
paratively young men have thin hair, or no 
hair at all, and you will see what constant 
clipping of the hair does to the human scalp. 


Is this price you are paying worth the plea-_ 


sure of what, at best, is only a fad? 
I don’t think so. 
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The Virgin Warrior by Blasco [baie (cominuea jrom pose 67) 


was, in short, a man born for battle and con- 
est. 

“In the arrival of our company in his 
town, the capital of his satrapy, Urdaneta saw 
a kind of political triumph. This theatrical 
season by the Fonseca company was an event in 
the history of his government. Not in years 
had an actor of any kind visited this out-of- 
the-way corner of the world. Not one of his 
predecessors could boast of anything to com- 
pare with our performances. As a result we 
were received by him with great enthusiasm, 
and it did our hearts good, I can tell you. 

“Perhaps I ought to explain that, used to 
all sorts of strange things in my life of ad- 
venture in South America, I was more or less 
surprised at the warmth of our reception. 
And in fact it had all been a put-up job on the 
part of Urdaneta’s administration, for the 
purpose of working up a surprise for the politi- 
cal purposes mentioned. The idea of going 
there had not been mine originally, but rather 
that of one of Urdaneta’s henchmen, who had 
seen us act in Caracas, and had thought it 
would be interesting to take us home with him. 

“To give you some conception of what 
it meant—we spent days and days crossing 
prairies where the grass reached the bellies of 
our horses; and then a week or two more in 
forests where the trees were so thick we could 
not see the sky. I for my part was lost. I 
hadn’t the slightest idea where we were. But 
our guides knew what they were. about. 

“Finally we came to a river and took to 
canoes. Sometimes the Indian in the bow 
of our boat would stop paddling and gaze 
intently at the green arch above the water. 
Then after a time he would rise from his seat 
and strike a dexterous blow at a sort of vertical 
stripe hanging from a branch. The stripe 
would writhe and contract, and we would see a 
great boa-constrictor struggling in the river. 

“After this hazardous journey through the 
primeval jungles of the Orinoco, Urdaneta’s 
half savage capital seemed to offer the luxuries 
of a metropolis; and we accepted with almost 
tearful gratitude the tokens of affection and 
esteem which he showered upon us. 

“Never was an Oriental sultan so admired 
and obeyed as Urdaneta. He was virtually 
isolated from the rest of the world in the coun- 


“try under his government. Everybody feared 


him, everybody was glad to keep out of his 
way. He was too capricious to be trustworthy 
in his treatment of people. He had no real 
friends and he knew it. In fact, he did not be- 
lieve in friendship. He assumed himself to be 
in constant danger, and on the slightest sus- 
picion of anyone, he was ready to be the first 
to attack. 

“Our presence promised him unusual amuse- 
ment. With the generosity of a tyrant pat- 
ronizing the arts, he often invited us to dine at 
his house: He announced in a proclamation 
that the crying need of the country was for it to 
become more civilized, and that the best edu- 
cation to this end was attendance at refined 
ahd moral theatrical performances such as we 
were giving. 

“Urdaneta had always been fond of poetry. 
At table, after his banquets, when the bottle 
of rum set before him had been almost emp- 
tied, he would recite enormous quantities of 
verse to us, poems of love and sentiment 
which he had written for the occasion or 
which he treasured in his memory. During 
his campaigns in various revolutions, his 
evening diversion had been to sit around the 
camp-fire twanging his guitar and singing 
Tomantic ballads. 

_ “During the day this lyrical, sensitive war- 

rior had probably ordered a number of persons 
before the firing squad; but such a detail 
would never interfere with his weeping in 
verse over an unhappy love-affair. Taking 
him just as he was, I must say that I found 
Urdaneta a charming and interesting person. 

“Well, anyhow, there in Urdaneta’s settle- 
ment I improvised a theater, and to it every 


night the inhabitants of the town came in full 
regalia as to an official function. In front of 
the stage was a small platform, decorated with 
national flags, and upon it a gilded chair 
brought from the near-by church. This was 
the ‘presidential box’ which Urdaneta occu- 
pied with other notabilities. 

“Inspired by the benevolent example of the 
governor, our audiences would laugh at our 
jokes or frantically applaud our noble deeds. 
Pepita was the hit of the company, all the more 
since she was regarded by the whole town as a 
wonderful goddess, who might intercede in 
favor of people and make their existence in 
that wilderness more tolerable. I did my 
part with the burning enthusiasm of a man 
who has a good job and is sure of his pay. 

“But I must come to the point—to the end, 
that is, of this period of my career, the last in 
which I could consider myself really happy— 
though, for that matter, I might just as well 
call it my final catastrophe. 

“One day I was compelled to take notice 
that my daughter no longer deserved her 
nickname of the Virgin Warrior. As always 
happens in such cases, I, the most concerned, 
was the last to learn it. With good reason 
had our audiences been applauding her! That 
was one way people had of currying favor in 
certain influential quarters. 

“Yes, Pepita and Urdaneta were in love. 
And it. was of her*‘own free will! -Accustomed 
to violence as he was, the despot ‘could easily 
have found a way-to win her.’ But that had 
not been necessary. The Virgin Warrior had 
reserved herself, over all these years, for this 
descendant of the Conquistadores. 

‘‘Now an accomplished man like Urdaneta 
was capable of thrilling any woman who liked 
violence and enjoyed submitting to a fierce 
will. But Pepita was quite the opposite of all 
that. Temper for temper, disposition for 
disposition, I did not consider her a whit in- 
ferior to the tyrant who was ‘protecting’ her. 
Often it occurred to me that perhaps the very 
similarity of their natures attracted them to 
each other. For a long time I just pretended 
not to notice. 

“Well, you can see that with a man like 
Urdaneta, things could not remain peaceful 
and serene for very long; though the end of our 
theatrical engagement came in a manner I 
should least have expected. 

“Pepita was still our zmgénue and her parts 
demanded that on the stage she be an object of 
the affection now of one lover, now of another, 
according to the play. All this which seemed 
so natural to us seemed wholly out of place to 
Urdaneta. What did they take Pepita for? 
Do you mean to say a mere actor was going 
to make love to a girl of his on a public stage, 
and even kiss her, when for less than half of 
that he had more than once drawn sword or 
pistol to rid himself instantly of a rival? 
No, sir, this sort of thing had to stop! 

“And he was as good as his word. He or- 
dered me to close the theater. That was the 
end of my glorious nights, when salvos of 
applause had been giving me back the days of 
my youth. Urdaneta paid off my company 
himself, and sent the actors to the capital. 
I remained there, of course, for as the father 
of his wife I could not be separated from her. 

“T must say that never in my life have I 
felt so lonely and forsaken. 

“T passed my days conversing with restless, 
uneasy, dark-skinned individuals who were 
officials of one sort or another at the court of 
my Napoleonic protector. They told me of 
civil wars and revolutions that were going on 
or in the air, showing a hair-raising lack of 
regard for the value of human life. 

“Meanwhile the two lovers rode horseback 
over the plains or went hunting in the jungles. 
Urdaneta was my daughter’s teacher at their 
arduous sports, and was constantly praising 
her for the admirable progress she was making. 

“Such was his confidence in Pepita’s skill, 
and not only in her skill but in her loyalty to 


him, that he had invented a terrible amuse- 
ment which she enjoyed as much as he. Many 
nights, just before retiring, my son-in-law, if 
I may so call him, would place on his head 
some fruit of the country which might serve 
as a William Tell’s apple, and then he would 
ask Pepita to shoot it away with her rifle. 
This game seemed to add zest to the passion 
of these lovers—it was, as the town said, 
somewhat like the caresses wild animals give 
each other with their claws. 

“So it went on for some time. Then one 
day I was approached by two men whom I 
did not know. They began by praising my 
talent as an actor, assuring me that they had 
seen and applauded me in many of my perform- 
ances at Caracas, the capital of the republic. 
After a good deal of other talk they asked me if 
I would accept a present of ten thousand dollars 
in American gold and two tickets to Cuba, 
one for me and one for my daughter. 

“Of course it was not to be a present, ex- 
actly. One little service—a quite trifling one— 
was to be asked in return for such generosity. 
They would be content if the ex-Virgin War- 
rior would for one night be a littie bit less of a 
marksman, so that her bullet, instead of clip- 
ping Urdaneta’s luxuriant hair, should go 
through his forehead! 

“Tt did not take me long to reject this tempt- 
ing offer with one of the best ‘indignation’ 
speeches I could recall from my repertory. 
Turthermore, I thought it wiser, in the circum- 
stances, to tell my daughter al! about the mat- 
ter. Pepita, of course, told Urdaneta, who 
considered it advisable to order a few persons 
shot, hoping that this would serve as a salu- 
tary warning to all his enemies. 

“Tt will not surprise you to learn that after 
this episode, peace-loving man that I was and 
loath to harm anybody, I couldn’t find a 
moment’s peace. It wasn’t only that I felt 
responsible for all those shootings, as if some- 
how I had ordered them myself. To my even 
greater discomfort and alarm, Urdaneta be- 
gan to eye me with distrust. He looked upon 
me as a man so good-natured as to be danger- 
ous. I was a sort of open door, through which 
his enemies might reach him. Quick and 
energetic in his decisions, he forthwith ordered 
me out of the country, furnishing the facilities 
for my return ‘journey, of-course. 

“So I made the long journey again, by boat 
and mule, but this time abundantly supplied 
with money.. The-despot, as I said, knew how 
to be generous to his friends. 

“Once more alone, I felt the old-lure of the 
wandering : life ‘again, and I résumed my 
travels from north:to south, knocking about 
from one place to another but: always in the 
general direction of Buenos Aires. After a 
long time, I had news of Pepita—the last 
news I ever had of her. 

“A revolution broke out in Urdaneta’s 
country—one more to add to the interminable 
list of revolutions in its history. ‘ The govern- 
ment changed. The president was removed - 
from office, with ample leisure to get away 
from the capital. However, Urdaneta, his 
protégé, did not choose to follow such pru- 
dent example. He had become accustomed 
to living as an independent despot in that 
forgotten, virtually uncivilized corner of the 
republic. He fancied that the office he held 
was his by right of conquest and that no one 
could deprive him of it, regardless of what 
happened in the rest of the nation. 

“His ‘subjects’ were not of that opinion, 
however. The men in Urdaneta’s confidence 
felt the same way about it. They abandoned 
him overnight to join the new régime. 

“Finding himself without support, Urdaneta 
simply entrenched himself with my daughter 
in the governor’s mansion. There the two 
held out, first against the town, then against 
the armed troops eventually sent on from 
the capital by the triumphant revolutionaries. 
Both were excellent shots, and they had laid 
in plenty of guns and cartridges in the house. 
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“T was told that after many weeks of fighting 
Pepita, who had been hit many times, finally 
fell with one leg shattered by a bullet. After 
that she lay on her side and loaded the rifles, 
handing them to Urdaneta, who kept at the 
loophole and fired and fired incessantly with 
devilish speed. The assailants made many 
unsuccessful attacks and suffered heavy losses 
in killed and wounded. Finally they loaded a 
number of wagons with hay, pushed them up 
agent the governor’s mansion, and set them 
afire. 

“Tn this manner Urdaneta and my ex-Virgin 
Warrior perished. The crowd dared approach 
only when their bodies could be seen lying 
charred in the still burning embers. Even so, 
many feared that the excellent shots of the 
tyrant might again be heard over the plains. 

“As for myself, you can guess the rest. 
When [ heard of my Pepita’s death, life, natu- 
tally, had little interest left for me. The 
money her generous husband—if I may so say 
—gave me was all gone by the time I reached 
Buenos Aires. The theatrical collection you 
inspected that evening at my house kept me 
afloat for a few months longer. But no one, 
even among my friends in the trade, would 
think of using an old actor like me. In fact 
with my daughter I had lost my last claim on 
the stage. 

“Finally I was admitted to this place, as I 
explained. But I thought this last paragraph 
added on to the story of my life I began for 
you that night, would convince you that an 
actor’s career is not all acting and pretense, 
that we often actually live greater dramas than 
we impersonate on the stage. 

“But I see your ladies are calling you. You 
must be going. Think of me once in a while, 
will you? . Oh no, don’t misunderstand. 
No money. But you know, just once in a 
while—a package of cigarets! . . .” 


A few days later I did think of Fonseca 
the actor and sent him a box of cigarets, and 
the gift I repeated a number of times in the 
course of the following months. I received no 
reply from him, and gradually he passed from 
my mind. 

But many years later, while walking along a 
sidewalk in Madrid, I happened to encounter 
the doctor at whose invitation I had visited 
the institution on the Cantabrian coast. The 
sight of him somehow reminded me of the 
actor Fonseca. 

“By the way,” I said, “what ever became 
of that old actor you had there, Fonseca?” 

“Fonseca?” he asked, rumthaging in his 
memory. ‘Fonseca? Oh, yes, I remember. 
But his name wasn’t Fonseca. His name was 
Ceron. I helped him draw up his will. He 
left his fortune to the institution.” 

“Ceron? He left his fortune? What for- 
tune?” 

“His real name was Ceron. Fonseca was the 
stage name he used in South America. He 
died about two years ago. Yes, it was quite a 
story. 

“One summer we had a visit from a com- 
mission appointed by the senate to survey all 


charitable institutions in Spain. Well, Ceron, 
that is to say, Fonseca, had a habit of intfo- 
ducing himself to all visitors to the home ahd 
telling his life history to anyone who would 
listen, in the hope eventually of getting a cigar 
or a box of cigarets. He seemed to enjoy a 
smoke more than any man I ever knew and 
found it quite a hardship that no provision 
had been made for tobacco in the endowment 
of our institution. 

“However, he was loitering around i in the 
neighborhood of the senate commission, prob- 
ably with the idea of being noticed by someone, 
when suddenly he seemed to recognize one of 
the senators, a doddling old cedger as ancient 
as he was. In fact he stepped up to the gentle- 
man, calling him by name. They had been 
students together during his university days in 
Madrid, he said; and he added particulars 
which refreshed the senator’s memory to the 
point of recognizing him. 

“‘So you are Ceron!’ said the senator. 
‘What a surprise!’ 

“At mention of the name Ceron, Fonseca 
was quite taken aback. 

“Ves, my real name is Ceron,’ he finally 
admitted. ‘You see, when I first began oct 
on the stage I used that name; but I could not 
call my début a success. The critics treated 
me very badly, particularly making all sorts 
of puns on my name. To avoid a similar fate, 
when I went abroad I thought it best to take 
a new stage name; and from Mariano Ceron 
I became Mariano Fonseca. Under the 
latter name I became famous from Texas to the 
Straits of Magellan, and my reputation was 
reflected to a certain extent even in Spain.’ 

“But now comes the curious part of the 
story. The senator in question told about this 
incident among his friends, and a newspaper 
man thought it interesting enough to make an 
article in his paper. The glorious Fonseca was 
none other than the forgotten Ceron who had 
made such a fizzle of his début in Spain some 
forty years before! 

“The article was copied from paper to 
paper pretty much throughout Spain, until it 
happened to fall under the eyes of a certain 
attorney in Madrid. This lawyer was the exec- 
utor of a man of the Ceron family who had 
died without direct heirs and willed all his 
property to a cousin of his, an actor named 
Mariano Ceron, who had gone to South 
America years before and of whom nothing 
had since been heard. The lawyer had made 
many unsuccessful efforts to locate Mariano 
Ceron. Meantime the principal had lain 
accumulating interest in the banks until it had 
more than doubled in value. 

“Unfortunately Fonseca was not able to 
enjoy the belated fortune which the lawyer 
made haste to hand over to him. He lived 
just long enough to make a will, leaving all 
the money, some twenty-five thousand dollars, 
to our institution. 

“T helped him draw the document, as I said, 
though it proved to be a simple one. It had 
just one stipulation—that all the income from 
the money be given to our inmates for the 
purchase of tobacco.” 


1 S—e 
M arcus Loew (Continued from page 47) 


and was profiting monstrously by charging 
admissions to some railed-off enclosure from 
which its screen could be seen. But (like 
Shakespeare’s groundlings in the early days 
of an elder art) the patrons had to stand. 
It remained for the house-painter to add the 
nice touch of providing seats. 

For some reason. more obvious, I take it, to 
a showman, Marcus Loew attaches enormous 
importance to what, in your eyes and mine, 
perhaps, seems an ‘almost irrelevant detail. 
Anyway, he thinks of himself as having taken 
his cue from that house-painter and I am sure 
he would name one of his staggering new 
theaters after him—perhaps the mammoth 
one building in London—if only he could re- 
member the fellow’s name. 


For to all his other grotesque disqualifica- 
tions for the réle of magnate, Marcus Loew 
adds an endearing and unexpected incapacity 
to remember anyone’s name more than two 
minutes. 

I am told that there are 8,000 employees on 
his pay-roll and that, at any one moment in 
New York City alone, some 150,000 persons are 
sampling the entertainment he provides. Yet 
anyone brought up by the fiction in the better 
American magazines to know what a captain 
of industry ought to be like, especially when he 
is the Napoleon of something or other, is sure 
to be grievously disappointed in Marcus Loew, 
who trots in and out of his offices as if he were 
one of his own bookkeepers, whose voice is 
mild and whose vague and amiable manner 
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would suggest to a stranger that he would be 
quite overwhelmed by any undertaking larger 
and more complicated than a modest hardware 
business, let us say, in a town of no more than 
medium size. 

And to all this he adds a plaguing forgetful- 
ness of names that would do credit to a college 
professor, who is, of course, absent-minded by 
popular tradition. I have seen Marcus Loew 
picking his path across a crowded restaurant 
with someone at every table hailing him by 
name—judges, politicians, actors, men he’d 
been to school with, men who had sold him 
corner lots—and seen him reach his own table 
crushed by the fact that he had not been able 
to name a single person along the route. As 
for the pioneer Harry Davis, Loew invariably 
refers to him as “that man Williams in Pitts- 
burgh.”” It’s a wonder he doesn’t think it was 
Baltimore. 

Once, after a conference with him which had 
lasted several hours, he took me into a room full 
of his folks to introduce me all around before 
dinner. It was just at the time of the first 
showing of “The Big Parade” by Lawrence 
Stallings—the same Lawrence Stallings who, 
as a youngster, had once chased Marcus Loew 
all over the city of Atlanta in the eventually 
frustrated hope of getting a job as press-agent 
for the new Loew theater in that city. 

Now Stallings’s name was one to conjure 
with in movie circles and his first picture was 
the talk of the town. Loew himself had been 
to see it no less than thirty-five times. You 
can, therefore, imagine my gratified surprise 
when, as we sauntered into the huge living- 
room of his house at Glen Cove, he put a 
fatherly hand on my shoulder and said: 

“Here, you young people, is someone you 
will all want to meet. This is Lawrence 
Stallings.” 

Of course my fame did not last long. A 
matter of thirty seconds, perhaps. But it was 
pleasant while it lasted. 

I think any director of stage or screen to 
whom Marcus Loew timorously applied for the 
réle of the magnate in an impending produc- 
tion would be justified in rejecting him scorn- 
fully as ‘“‘not the type.’’ It was one thus mis- 
cast, in all matters of manner and appearance, 
who became obsessed, however, with the sub- 
sequently justified idea that the folks back in 
New York were going to want movies and who, 
after his huge success with his little machine in 
the room over the arcade in Cincinnati, went 
home determined to install a motion-picture 
machine in each of his arcades in Manhattan. 

These prospered at once and the next step, 
of course, was just to rent as many vacant 
stores as possible and convert them overnight 
to the new use. 

I am not sure that the small store show 
which Marcus Loew started in Twenty-third 
Street was really the first motion-picture 
theater in New York and neither, I imagine, is 
he. Many other passers-by had watched 
Davis’s experiment in Pittsburgh and among 
these, I know, was a round, silent young fellow 
from Cleveland named Arthur Hopkins. He 
had been a reporter there and, for one season 
at least, had undertaken to infiltrate the local 
newspapers with fascinating facts about the 
Keith house in Cleveland and its weekly change 
of bill. Then he had moved on to New York 
and spent another season booking animal acts 
for the sundry imitations of Luna Park which 
were sprouting on the edges of many an Ameri- 
can city. 

It may not have occurred to you that such a 
functionary is necessary in our national life. 
But after all, a pack of trained monkeys can- 
not make their own arrangements for visiting 
Cleveland and an exhibitionist hippopotamus, 
when on tour, may be in even greater need of 
a middleman than Galli-Curci, say, or Mr. 
Jascha Heifetz. 

After a year of this, Hopkins craved a change. 
Perhaps he felt the need of closer contact with 
the great American public or maybe he merely 
wanted more money. At all events, indepen- 
dently and with that tomb-like silence which is 
still the despair of his Plymouth Theater in 
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What Elizabeth Richey Dessez— 
whose portrait appears at the 
right—has to say on this much 
discussed question is of particular 
interest in view of her combined 
social and professional experience. 
For she grew up among Virginia’s 
fine social traditions and is now 
a successful business woman, being 
Director of the Educational De- 
partment of Pathé —internation- 
ally famous motion picture concern, 
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“I_ know of no occupation in 
which good looks are not of 
value to a woman in their effect 
upon others, and in the assur- 
ance and self-confidence which 
they give her. Good looks are 
not dependent upon beauty of 
feature or coloring .... the 
good looks of perfect grooming 
are within the reach of every 
woman. Good looks have to be 
backed up by capability to be 
of any permanent value but a 
general smartness and alertness 
in appearance indicates an effi- 
ciency that can be applied toa job 
as well as to one’s appearance.” 

ORRECT care of the skin is the first and 
most important step toward the good 


grooming Mrs. Dessez recommends. A few 
cents invested in a jar of Daggett & Rams- 
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begin to take on that clean, fine, whole- 
some look that is called “well-groomed”. 

D&R Perfect Cold Cream is so good for 
the skin because it is so beautifully made 
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fection of this one exquisite cream. 
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sults apply with a bit of cotton wrung out 
in cold water. Use it always before retiring 
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demands. It not only cleanses the pores, 
but refines the texture of the skin. Don’t 
subject your skin to the strain of a lot of 
different applications. Choose this one 
sure treatment that has been found bene- 
ficial by so many lovely women. 

For those who want a powder base thet 
really makes the powder stick, try D &R’s 
new Perfect Vanishing Cream. As dainty, 
as pure, as fine in every way as the cold 
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two creams intimately, send in the cou- 
pon for free samples. Do it now! 
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New York, he rented a store in Eighth Avenue 
somewhere in the not yet Frantic Fifties, in- 
stalled-a moving-picture-machine-and was-in- 
stantly rewarded by a stampede of passers-by. 

For three days the money poured in—just 
nickels, to be sure, but endless stacks of them. 
Hopkins did some rapid figuring on the back of 
an envelop and blew himself to the debauch 
of a smile. This was still hovering on the 
edges of his mouth when a policeman strolled 
in, eyed the size of the crowd respectfully, took 
in the picture till its short course was run and 
then, singling out the radiant young impresario, 
addressed him in a wintry voice as follows: 

“Say, you, where’s your license?” 

Well, of course, after all, where was it? 
Hopkins was not ready with an apt reply be- 
cause, until that moment, the question of a 
license had not occurred to him. He was be- 
comingly agitated. The flutter mollified 
officialdom in the person of the policeman. 

“Just you hop a car and go down to the 
license bureau tomorrow,” he advised, ‘ 
else we'll have to close you up.” 

Bright and early—or at least early—this 
pioneer from Cleveland was on the anxious 
door-mat of the Bureau of Licenses. He had 
come, he said, to buy a license. 

What for? 

Well, to run a motion-picture theater in a 
store up in Eighth Avenue. 

M And what might a motion-picture theater 
e? 

Well, it was just a vacant room with a lot 
of chairs lined in rows across the floor and a 
screen at one end and one of those movie 
machines. 

And did people actually pay to come in? 

They did, Hopkins replied proudly, a nickel 
apiece. 

Well, well, that sure was interesting, but, 
unfortunately, no license could be issued be- 
cause there was no provision in the laws or the 
ordinances for any such permit. 

But, protested Hopkins, the policeman had 
been around and said he would not be per- 
mitted to operate without a license. 

No more he would, the bureaucrat replied. 

Then, said Hopkins, he would buy one. 

But, said the bureaucrat, there aren’t any. 

If you have ever talked to a bureaucrat, you 
will realize that this conversation could have 
gone on indefinitely. Hopkins seemed to sense 
this and away he went with downcast head. 
That day he shut up the store in Eighth 
Avenue, returned the machine to the company 
from which he had rented it, disposed of his 
chairs and went to work in a vaudeville book- 
ing-office. 

Since then the years and opportunity have 
turned him into a considerable figure in the 
American theater. With such productions as 
“What Price Glory” and ‘The Jest” and the 
Barrymore “Hamlet” to his credit, he is, I 
suppose, as distinguished a producer as has 
touched our theater since Augustin Daly died. 

If it had not been for the obduracy of that 
license bureau, his store show might have 
multiplied as Loew’s did and he, rather than 
Marcus Loew, might today have 350 theaters 
under his control. Of course I doubt it. The 
talent for buying good sites and rearing build- 
ings never goes hand in hand with the kind of 
talent. that forged the marvel called “What 
Price Glory.” 

But it was no native shrewdness—I suppose 
the incorrigibly frivolous Hopkinses of this 
world would call it a form of Loew cunning— 
which gave Loew’s adventures with his first 
picture house so different a twist. When, in 
thé-very same year—perhaps the week before, 
pethaps the week after—he installed his movie 
machine in the dismantled arcade in Twenty- 
third Street and opened up for business, a 
policeman dropped in on him, too, eyed the 
crowd respectfully, took in the picture until its 
short course was run and then, singling out the 
boss, addressed him in a wintry voice as follows: 

“Say, you, where’s your license?” 

But Marcus Loew was able to point with 
pride to the frame on the wall wherein reposed 
an official document which, in pursuance of the 


laws of the state and the city and in words long 
enough to accord with the dignity of the com- 


‘monwealth, vouchsafed him and his associates 


the right, permission, privilege, honor, oppor- 
tunity, et cetera, to operate a place of amuse- 
ment on that very spot. 

To be sure, the license was an arcade license 
but that nice distinction did not trouble (and 
probably did not even occur to) the policeman, 
who growled a bit to show that there could be 
no hanky-panky with him, reported in to the 
precinct station that everything i in this new 
place was in order and went home to his po- 
tatoes. By the time the arcade licenses needed 
renewal, the motion-picture houses were rec- 
ognized institutions and the red tape over 
which young Hopkins tripped had been cut 
from on high. 

Indeed, within six months of the first ex- 
periment, Loew had forty nickelodeons boom- 
ing in New York City. Today his motion- 
picture interests—his identification with such 
features as ‘““The Big Parade” and “Ben Hur” 
—are jostling his older records, but he is still 
known chiefly as “The Little Napoleon of 
Small Time,” a popularly applied title which 
should be read in the light of the circumstance 
that, along Broadway, any man who is under 
six feet in height and has more than one 
theater under his management is, for some 
obscure reason, invariably referred to by his 
employees as a Little Napoleon. It is a poor 
block in the Times Square region which has not 
its own Napoleon and one trembles to contem- 
plate the agitation sure to set in when it 
occurs to some press-agent to hail his gratified 
boss as the Big Napoleon. 

However, Loew played his stack on the 
notion that the biggest public awaited the 
three-a-day shows and for that public he 
eventually worked out a mixture of motion- 
pictures and vaudeville which is more nearly 
the distinctive Loew contribution to the gaiety 
of this nation than any other single thing he 
has done. 

In the light of recent events, it seems also to 
have been the shrewder guess, for the shrink- 
ing of big-time vaudeville within the past few 
seasons has beer an outstanding phenomenon 
of public caprice over which the showmen of 
Times Square are doing a deal of thinking. 
All the larger motion-picture houses are now 
angling for vaudeville acts to adorn their 
programs and sundry of the most celebrated 
comedians of the country are knitting their 
brows over proffered contracts, which would 
banish them to the drudgery and obscurity of 
the four-a-day but which, at the end of two 
seasons, would leave them free to play nothing 
but benefits and golf all the rest of their days. 

It was while he was still content with his 
nickelodeons and thought of New York only as 
a city full of lovely vacant stores in which 
movie machines could be installed at small ex- 
— that Loew found himself possessed of 

s first vaudeville act. 

It happened one day about eighteen years 
ago—as it had happened before and has 
happened since—that an actor was down and 
out. This one had one wife, four children, a 
superb speaking voice and no job. So he went 
to David Warfield, who shunted him off to 
Marcus Loew. Could the Little Napoleon of 
the Nickelodeons (I am not sure they called 
him that, but probably they did) provide this 
luckless mummer with work? 

Now around such store shows as Loew was 
operating in odd corners of New York, there 
would be a man to turn the crank and another 
to sell admissions. The stranded actor could 
do either but there was no vacancy that after- 
noon and, after all, it seemed a pity to waste 
that reverberant voice. Did the actor think 
he would like to recite something between the 
pictures? He rather thought he might try it 
and suggested something with a long name of 
which Loew, in a life too hurried for intimacy 
with the classics, had never heard. 

“There’s a pretty good piece you might 
learn,” he suggested. 
the poem called ‘Gunga Din’?” 

The actor’s mobile face contracted for a 
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moment in a spasm indicative of pain. But he 
recited ‘Gunga Din” that. afternoon and fol- 
lowed it, in response to much palm-beating 
and stamping, with “Mandalay.” 
even better than the dusky Jasper’s best feats 
of contortion back in the house-painter’s show 
at Covington. 

Much interested, Loew moved his reluctant 
treasure from one house to another, noting that 
each time the receipts were-—strange to relate 
—rather better with “Gunga Din” than with- 
out it. That was the beginning of Loew 
vaudeville, but the actor whose distress 
started the big ball rolling was reclaimed 
shortly thereafter by the drama and there is a 
touch of majesty (nicely mixed with supplica- 
tion) in the manner wherewith he bows to 
Loew when their paths cross these days in the 
foyer of the Lambs’ Club. It seems to say: 
“Now, don’t you ever tell.” 

Another toiler in the home-made Loew cir- 
cuit of those precarious days is less sheepish 
about it. This was a woman who used to sing 
fourteen times a day in the Loew nickelodeons, 
and who, in order to keep his patrons from 
feeling that she was a trifle too recurrent a 
feature, used to sing seven times as a rosy- 
cheeked country lass and then seven times as 
a chocolate beauty from the levee. Her name 


was (and, indeed, still is) Sophie Tucker. Since | 


those brave old days of her. girlhood, business 
has picked up some with Madame Tucker. 
For singing fourteen times a day (seven white, 
seven black) and keeping this up seven days a 
week, Loew paid her the weekly honorarium of 
$20. Easy come, easy go. 


As the profits accumulated and the net of | 


his enterprise spread and the little store shows 
gave way to real theaters with box-offices and 


programs and everything, the vaudeville im- | bs 
proved in quality and the salaries soared. In | 


recent years, in the frilly programs of his 
picture palaces, the Loew organization has 
paid some staggering salaries to compensate 


the more celebrated artists for the anguish of | 


singing under such conditions. 

Thus, one of his booking offices offered $5,000 
a week for such services to the Metropolitan’s 
tenor, Orville Harrold, for an engagement in 
the Loew houses on the Pacific slope. Harrold 
was an old protégé of the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein and sang at the premiére of Hammer- 
stein’s gallant but disastrous venture, the Lon- 
don Opera House. He is no Caruso, but even 
pretty good tenors are rare and the strictly 
businesslike Loew office did not offer that 
$5,000 under the impression that some kindly 
soul should help Harrold lift the mortgage on 
the old farm. 

The functionaries drawing up the contract 
were the more surprised when the tenor de- 
clined flatly to put his signature to the docu- 
ment unless Loew himself signed in behalf of 
his organization. It was loftily explained to 
Harrold that when a few millions were to be 
hazarded on a building, it was permitted to 
disturb the boss, but that with such trifling 
details of mere production as the signing of a 
tenor to warble between pictures in California, 
Loew’s lieutenants would not care to bother 
him. Harrold was not impressed. So the regu- 
lations were broken and the signatures were 

ally affixed across a desk. The tenor 
chuckled with content. 

“Do you remember when I sang one week 
years ago in a vaudeville house of yours up in 
New Rochelle?” he asked. 

Loew tried hard and gave up. 

“Well, I did and you paid me forty dollars 
a week and I wanted fifty dollars for the second 
week and you wouldn’t pay it so I quit.” 

Loew grinned. 

“I would have paid you that fifty dollars,” 
he said, “if you’d been worth it.” 


Further amazing chapters in the 
career of Marcus Loew, who 1s 
a living example of the Romance 
of American Business, are re- 
lated by Alexander Woollcott 
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teeth and gums absolutely clean. 


Your mouth feels clean after using 
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Be Warned by 
Mr. Walpole — 


(Continued from page 37) 


entirely onions, but what really identified it 
for Sidney was the Spanish saffron which 
lent its, fragrance, if you want to call it that, 
to the characteristic smell of mimosa which 
pervades the Los Angeles suburb of Beverly, 

“‘Gefiillte fish!’ Sidney exclaimed to him.’ 
self. ‘“‘I ain’t tasted that in twenty years.” 

He rang the bell and the door was opened 
by Mrs. Silverberg herself. 

‘Sidney!’ she exclaimed. 
you here?” 

Her cheeks were ruddier than usual and her 
eyes a trifle brighter, for after Selina had 
broken the news of her brother’s impending 
engagement, she had wept copiously, and 
friendship if nothing else demanded that Mrs, 
Silverberg mingle her tears with Selina’s. 

“Selina and me was just talking about you,” 
she continued. ‘She’s here inside. Won't 
you come in?” 

Sidney’s nostrils dilated to the delicate 
bouquet of Mrs. Silverberg’s supper, and his 
mouth watered so copiously that he was obliged 
to swallow twice before replying. 

“T just wanted to tell Selina that Ive 
borrowed the car and I’ll send it right back as 
soon as I’m through with it,” he said. “It'll 
be here in half an hour.” 3 

“But Selina’s going to stay for supper,” 
Mrs. Silverberg said. ‘‘Why don’t you:sit 
down and eat it with us?” 

“In these clothes?” Sidney exclaimed. : “I 
look like a wreck.” 

Mrs. Silverberg nodded and smiled ironically. 

“T seen you when you looked a whole Jot 
worser, Sidney,” she said, and mentally she 
contrasted the Tzvee Walkowitz of twenty 
years ago, an assistant foreman in her father’s 
garment factory, and usually dressed for the 
part, with the prosperous film manufacturer 
whose riding-breeches had cost more 
Tzvee’s entire wardrobe for the years 1900 to 
1904, both inclusive. Nevertheless, she was 
obliged to admit to herself that in spite of cer- 
tain lines of responsibility in Sidney’s bronzed 
face, he hardly looked a day older. He 

ssessed almost the same quantity of hair‘on 

is head, and only on the sides was it graying 
slightly, while her own abundant hair, though 
wavy and most becomingly arranged, was‘al- 
most white in places. 

“You look like you needed one or two good 
meals, Sidney,” she said: ‘‘You’re thin like 
anything.” 

“And I want to stay that way,”’ he declared. 
“But I’ll tell you this much anyhow: if it 
wasn’t that I had an important engagement, 
Jenny, I couldn’t resist that smell no matter 
what it did to my weight.” He pressed ‘Mrs. 
Silverberg’s hand almost affectionately. “Some 
other time, Jenny,” he said, “but tonight P’ve 
got business to attend to.” =<y 

Ten minutes later he was attending to it 
with Lola Delizia seated by his side as they 
sped toward Hollywood in his car. He had 
at first placed his arm around her waist, but 
the memory of Edward Gonzalez’s tear- 
eyes persisted, and she drew away from Sidney. 

“Please don’t,” she said, and then tempered 
it by adding, ‘‘ Not yet.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Lola?’’ Sidney asked. 
“Ain’t you fond of me?” s 

“Of course I’m fond of you,” Lola replied, 
“but I’ve got a headache.” a 

To prove it, she rested her head on his 
shoulder and began to pat his hand. 

“The Celebrated Players-Kaliski people ‘are 
after me all the time, Sid,” she told him, “and 
I don’t know what > say tothem.” 

Sidney took her hand in both of his and 
pressed it warmly. “Tell them that you're 
working for a party who can meet any 0 
they make,” he said. : 

“T did tell ’em that,” she answered, “and 
they raised their offer.” : 

“Well, they couldn’t raise the offer I'm 


“What brings 
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Theodore Roosevelt oa 


“The Strenuous Life” —this expression came into daily popular 
use inspired by the magnificent virility of Theodore Roosevelt 


and his power of accompiisament. 


An example of his indomitable spirit is expressed by his words P aS 


in a speech to the students of the University of California. 


I am interested in the Panama Canal because I started it. If I had 
‘followed traditional, conservative methods, I should have submitted a 
dignified state paper of probably 200 pages to the Congress and the debate 
would have been going on yet. But I took the Canal Zone and let 


Congress debate, and while the debate goes on the Canal does also. CANAL 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT in a 
speech to the U. of Cal., March 23, 1911. ee ee 
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James Crossley Eno 


It was this same type of virility and power—this same tenacity of purpose 
—that made James Crossley Eno one of the Masters of Achievement. 
His goal was the Health of the World—an ideal so all-embracing 
that it includes the fundamentals of human progress—ambition, 
energy, happiness, success and accomplishment — all of which are 
inspired and actuated by abounding health. 

James Crossley Eno lived long enough to see that he had approached 
his goal. His doctrine of Health for Success, and his well-known prep- 
aration, ENO, have been powerful influences for over half a century in 


- promoting health and ambition in every civilized country in the world. 


His inspiring philosophy often was summed up in these words: 


“It’s the man who feels fit who does things worth while.” 


—SAYINGS OF JAMES CROSSLEY ENO 


“Feeling fit” is much better than feeling “not bad.” ENO is not a tonic, but it seems like one because 
Maybe you are not sick; perhaps you feel pretty _of its cleansing effect. For this reason many busi- 


well, but you might feel a lot better. 


ness men keep a bottle of ENO in their offices and 
take a “dash” in a little water whenever they feel 


ENO is a gentle, harmless, sparkling, health drink themselves “slowing up.” 


which assists the natural processes of elimination, 
promotes internal cleanliness and the increase of 


energy and ambition. 


THE WORLD- FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 
At all ‘Druggists 


HANpy SIZE 75¢ 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 


Children like to take ENO; it 
tastes so good, and it keeps 
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Sales Agents: HAROLD F, Rrrcnte & Co., INc., NEw York, TORONTO, SYDNEY, WELLINGTON 


Copyright 1926, J.C. ENO, LTD. 
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going to make to you now,” Sidney retorted. 

The crucial moment was fast approaching 
and Lola instinctively snuggled closer. Al- 
though to be quite fair, her heart wasn’t in it. 
It was only her ignorance of arithmetic that 
had brought her there at all. 

‘What is it?” she inquired. 

“Well, I’m offering you the advantages of 
the Community Property Law of the State of 
California,’ Sidney explained. 

‘And what’s that?”’? she murmured faintly 
although every morning she read all the pub- 
lished divorce cases, in which the Community 
Property Law is always invoked. 

“Why, the Community Property Law in 
California gives a wife a half interest in all the 
husband’s property which he gets after his 
marriage,’ Sidney continued, “‘and as I expect 
to make a couple of million in the next few 
years, Lola, how about it?” 

He paused for a reply just as the automobile 
slowed up for traffic at the end of the bridle- 
path which had paralleled the automobile road 
for its entire length. Lola’s lips were parted. 
She had already formulated a speech in which 
she had combined modesty with affection, and 
had even begun to take a long breath in antici- 
pation of her answer, when she looked out of 
the window, and standing by the side of 
Sidney’s automobile was a familiar figure on 
horseback—familiar, that is to say, to the 
entire motion-picture public of America, as 
well as to Lola. It was Edward Gonzalez. 

Her lips closed again, after she had expelled 
the long breath in a tremulous sigh, and once 
more she patted Sidney’s hand. 

“T’ll have to think this over,”’ she said, and 
added the word dear to soften her reply. 

“What for?” Sidney exclaimed. He was 
beginning to perspire, while his face grew fiery 
red, and neither perspiration nor apoplexy are 
calculated to make a forty-odd year old man 
seem more attractive. ‘I’m telling you that 
the Community Property Law protects you no 
matter what happens to me.” 

“‘Sidney!”’ she cried indignantly. “‘Do you 
think I doubt your word? Besides, it isn’t 
a question of property. I want to ask my 
mother’s advice.” 

“Your mother’s advice’” Sidney repeated. 
“Vou never asked your mother’s advice in any 
of our other dealings.” 

“T know,” Lola admitted, ‘“‘but when it’s 
a question of marriage, Sidney, I think I ought 
to get her on the long-distance phone. It 
don’t cost much to talk to Wichita, Kansas, 
after midnight I mean, and I think I owe her 
that much consideration.” Once more she 
laid her head on his shoulder and began to pat 
his hand. ‘‘Tomorrow afternoon I’ll meet you 
at the same time in front of the riding 
academy,” she said, ‘‘and I'll give you my 
answer then.” 

She looked up at him coyly. 

“And I’m pretty certain it’ll be yes,” she 
concluded, but when Sidney attempted to seal 
the following evening’s betrothal with a kiss, 
nunc pro tunc as of its due date, he was again 
repulsed, and Lola’s headache became worse. 

At least that was the reason she gave for 
not dining with him at one of the larger hotels, 
and thus when Selina returned from Mrs. 
Silverberg’s house to the Walpole home on 
Sunset Boulevard, she was surprised to find 
Sidney, still in his riding clothes, seated in what 


| the realtor who had rented them the property 


called the library. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Sidney?” she said. 
“T thought you had an engagement. Ain’t 
you feeling good?” 

For answer, Sidney jumped from his chair 
and threw open every w indow in the room. 

“T’phoo-ee!” he cried. ‘‘The whole place 
reeks like the dickens from onions.” 

“Well, what would it reek like?” Selina 
asked. “I’ve been eating gefiillte fish by Jenny 
Silverberg’s, and believe me, Sidney, it was 
ood.” 


Sidney extended one hand, palm outward. 

‘“‘Please!”’ he said. “If you are going to 
talk to me, turn your face the other way. I | 
don’t listen with my nose exactly.” 
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Selina sat down ponderously and took off 
her hat with the utmost deliberation. 

“Nobody can’t drive me out of my own 
library just yet, Sidney,” she began. “Wait 
till you are married. That'll be time enough.” 

Sidney turned on her suspiciously. “What 
do you mean—till I am married?” he de- 
manded, and Selina flapped her hand at him. 

“Tt’s bound to come sooner or later,” she re- 
torted. ‘‘Some other twenty-year-old, empty- 
headed near-star will get ahold of you, even if 
this one turned you down.” 

There was little brotherly affection in the 
glare with which he greeted this sally. 

“So!” he said. ‘You think she turned me 
down, do you? Well, she didn’t do no such 
thing, and furthermore, Selina, after tomorrow 
night, I would ask you to be very careful what 
you say about Miss Delizia.” 

“Why tomorrow night?” Selina asked. “Is 
it postponed on account of rain or something? 
I seen her go by with you in the car this after- 
noon, and the way she had her head on your 
shoulder when she passed Jenny Silverberg’s 
house, I thought everything was settled 
already.” 

Sidney started to leave the room without 
replying, but with surprising agility for her 
weight, Selina reached the door before him. 

“Well, is it or ain’t it?” she insisted, “because 
if it is, | want to make my plans accordingly.” 

“Oh! You’ve got plans, have you?” he 
said. 
“Yes, I have. ‘Fhat woman and me could | 
never live in the same house together,”’ Selina | 
replied, her voice trembling slightly, but 
Sidney apparently didn’t notice it. 

“Then in that case,” he said, “ask me 
tomorrow night and I’ll tell you the exact date 
when you should start to move.” 

However, Selina possessed the same im- 
pulsive disposition and the same habit of rapid 
judgment which had made so signally for her 
brother’s business success. She didn’t wait 
for the following evening. By three o’clock 
the next afternoon she was installed in Jenny 
Silverberg’s home so permanently that she had 
even done Jenny’s marketing—includiug a 
breast of veal to be cooked by Jenny with 
garlic, under the title gedaempfte Rinderbrust, 
a bunch of choice asparagus and other dainties 
calculated to add weight to the menu and the 
diners both. 

“T wash myself of him entirely, Jenny,” she 
declared. ‘I don’t care what happens to him 
now.” 

“Say!” Mrs. Silverberg protested, ‘“‘no 
matter who he marries, a brother is always a 
brother.” 

“But a sister-in-law ain’t always a sister-in- 
law,” Selina said. ‘Not by me she ain’t, 
anyway.” 

“Well, some sister-in-laws get along very 
well together,” Mrs. Silverberg remarked. 

“T know they do,” Selina agreed, “‘and do 
you know who it was that I wanted for a 
sister-in-law?” 

Mrs. Silverberg nodded. Ever since her 
husband had died and she had changed her 
residence from Washington Heights, New York, 
to Beverly Hills, California, she had been so 
careful to conceal her affection for Sidney from 
Selina that it was impossible for Selina not to 
suspect it immediately. 

“But now I wouldn’t want you to be,” 
Selina continued. “It’s enough that Sidney 
takes chances with his money without he 
should drag you in also.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” Mrs. Silver- 
berg asked. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t tell you, on account 
Lipke said it was confidential,” Selina ex- 
plained, “but unless Sidney marries Lola 
Delizia, she’ll go with the Celebrated Actors- 
Kaliski people, and if she does, then Sidney’s 
bank will not advance the cost of the next 
picture, and Sidney will have to get it some- 
where else.” 

“Well, I paid an inheritance tax on a hun- 





dred and seventy-five thousand dollars from 
my poor husband’s estate only last month, | 
Selina,” Jenny said. 3 | 
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A wonderful little book that 
gives new beauty secrets. Free, 
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Four 
Simple Ways 
to improve your skin 
—NOW! 


By FRED INGRAM Jr., ph.c 
B. Sc., (Pharm. ) 


I. From 16 to 30 you need from 714 to 
8 hours sleep—at least four nights out 
of seven. At 30 to 50, 6% to 7 hours 
will do with a daily short rest after 
lunch or just before dinner. If you 
would have beauty after 30—get your 
rest. No cream or cosmetic can 
compete with loss of sleep. 

_And you simply must eaieach day 
either lettuce, celery, cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, oranges, white cherries, grape- 
fruit, lemons or tomatoes. Your doc- 
tor will tell you just what combina- 
tions are good for you personally. 
Sleep and these foods are a sure 
foundation for beauty. 


II. For the arms, neck, shoulders and 
hands—at least once a day, lukewarm 
water and any good soap (Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soapis fine). Then use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream on hands, 
arms, neck and shoulders. Rub it in 
gently. Don’t rub it off. Use only at 
night before retiring—wear old gloves 
on hands. You will be astonished. 
Your friends will comment on the re- 
markable change in the appearance of 
your skin with this simple, common 
sense treatment. Under no conditions 
use any other cream while you are 
making this test. 


III. For the face, give our cream two 
weeks’ exclusive use. Write the date 
on the label so that you may watch re- 
sults carefully. Use no other cream of 
any kind. Jash your face at night 
with lukewarm water and Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soap. Rub cream in 
gently; don’t rub it off. Use morning 
and night, using water only at night to 
cleanse face. _Blotches, blemishes, 
blackheads, redness, tan, wind- and 
sunburn will ff if you follow the diet 
suggested and use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream exclusively. _ 
Women today will tell you this 
. simple treatment gets results. We 
have thousands of letters over a period 
of 40 years that back up our state- 
ments. And today thousands are en- 
joying the bet insurance which 
this simple method brings. 


IV. If you have a good beauty shop 

operator, stay with her, but insist that 

she use your own jar of Ingram’s 

Milkweed Cream. Infections are dan- 

erous. Not one woman in a hundred 
a scientific beauty operatcr. 

We are always glad to answer ques- 
tions—to help those who have been un- 
successful in their search for skin love- 
liness. Particularly those who want to 
protect their beauty over a long period 
of years. 

If you are in doubt, take no chances. 
Do your own facials, arm, neck, hand 
and shoulder treatments at home. We 
will teach you how in our little book 
that comes with each jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 
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This te‘ls a new, simple method to keep your skin 
lovely, satiny white. To make unsightly blemishes 
vanish, actually. And often in two short weeks! 


* * * * 
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en your skin is lovely, soft and 
white —Now. But now, defore itis too late, 
: ask yourself these questions: 

Three years from now — five —ten years — 
will it be as pretty then? Will you be as at- 
tractive, as charming ? 

Will the duties of housework take their deadly toll? 
Will you slowly, unknowingly lose your appeal —the 
beauty and allure of lovely skin? 

How will all this affect your happiness—in married life? 

* * * * 





These questions, so disturbing now, can be answered 
today, scientifically —fiza//y! ‘This wonderful cream is 
all you need. Thousands of beautiful women have used 
it, for ten years or more. An ‘‘all-purpose’’ beauty aid 
that corrects — beautifies — protects. 

Read the common-sense column at the left—it tells 
you how. Then obtain a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream at your favorite store. Get it in the fifty cent or 
dollar size. The dollar size is more economical. 

Regin its daily use today. It will mean so much to you. 
And remember: You need only one cream . . . Ingram’s. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
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Windsor, Ont., 540 Tenth St., 
Canada Detroit, Mich. 
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Home can be made comfortable and 
happy through Fireside Industries 


Makes Lots of Money 


“I don’t need ‘pin money’— 
I have my own bank account”’ 


Mrs. Hazel Hamilton Perkins of Connecticut, didn’t 
always have “her own bank aceount,’’ as she says—far 
from it. To buy simple little things that all women must 
have, she had to pinch pennies. . Now she gets whatever 
she fancies, within reason, and’ has a steady, growing in- 
come. Read her fascinating story—it carries a note of 
cheer: 








Her Interesting Story 


“IT was left alone with two babies, with very little in- 
come. I had to scrimp until I was simply beside 
myself with worry. _I read an advertisement about Fire- 
side Industries and what other women were earning, 
doing delightful home work. I sent for your beok and 
then got the outfit and started in. From the first 1 
began to make lovely artistic things that sold quickly, 
in my own home. Customers told their friends and soon 
1 was overwhelmed with orders. From the start the 
directions were so plain that I hadn’t a bit of trouble, 
although I had no natural talent for drawing or painting. 
This season I earned about $1,000.00 and I gave but 
part of my time to’ this work. ‘Fireside’ has given me 
a fine income, and now I can see my way ahead.” 


All Have Same Opportunity 


Mrs., Perkins took advantage of an opportunity that is 
offered to anyone. If you want to earn money or deco- 
rate wonderfuHy beautiful gift wares for your own home, 
Write for our book—the one that started Mrs. 
Perkins on the road to financial independence. It will 
point the way to YOU. Send for it today enclosing 2c 
stamp to help pay postage. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 

Dept. 23-P Adrian, Michigan 


Fireside Industries, Adrian, Michigan, Dept. 23-P. 


Please send me, entirely Free, your beautiful book 
oo in colors, telling about your plan. I enclose 
2c stamp. 
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$1800 for a Story! 
ECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single sh: 

story. Many of our students are earn Socmate ot 

dollars annually with their pens. Others are continu- 
ally selling their work. With our UNLIMITED PERSONAL 
criticism and man jes you, too, can learn 
to write stories that will sell! urse endorsed by many 
eminent writers, including the late Jack London. Over 
25,000 publications buying stories > 


Write for Free Book .:7P3.A1f, of Story Writing.” 
Hoosier Institute Short S's'°x Ft. Wayne, Ind. 




















our van) N ATION-WIDE demand for trained men 
and women in hotels, clubs, restaurants, 

cafeterias. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you in your spare time at home 
and put you in touch with positions. 
Our students employed by leading 
hotelseverywhere. Write for Free Book. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Room C-233 Washington, D. C. 

















Write for Free Selling Outfit! 


It will come postpaid by return mail, so yoo 
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can start making 
money atonce! And our Sure Sales shows you how to 
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wor! ing ‘or you—but act quic! say: Send our 
Selling Outfit and Sure Money Making Saies Plan. Pe 
Malloch Knitting Mills, 66 
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“And if the picture was a flop, where would 
you be?”’ Selina asked. 

Jenny was about to say that she would be 
at least married to Sidney Walpole, but instead 
she shrugged her shoulders. 

‘A woman would do a whole lot for someone 
she likes, Selina,’ she said. ‘But anyhow, 
what’s the use talking? My banker has got 
it all invested in conservative bonds, Selina. 
Widows’ securities, he calls them, and I sup- 
pose widows’ securities they’ll remain till the 
end of:my days.” She rose and smoothed her 
gray hair with one hand. ‘Well, I guess I’ll 
put on my kitchen apron and get busy,” she 
said cheerfully. “Gedaempfte Rinderbrust won’t 
cook itself.” z 

“Let me help you,” Jenny cried. 

“You stay right here and rest,” Mrs. Silver- 
berg insisted. ‘‘Today you’re a guest, but 
tomorrow we turn out the second floor. It’s 
my regular day for doing it. I get my exercise 
that way.” 

Thus when Sidney Walpole came slowly 
riding along the bridle-path on his way to his 
appointment with Lola Delizia, a most de- 
licious odor scented the atmosphere of that 
part of Beverly Hills contiguous to the 150- 
foot frontage owned by Mrs. Silverberg. And 
although Sidney was a prey to the keenest 
anxiety, his nostrils dilated nevertheless as he 
passed that particular frontage. 

“That woman spends her life cooking some- 
thing with onions,” he muttered to himself, 
and then the matter immediately disappeared 
from his mind, for as he approached what a 
title writer might have called the trysting- 
place, he saw that Delizia was in earnest con- 
versation with another equestrian, whom he 
immediately recognized as Edward Gonzalez. 
A wave of entirely unnecessary jealousy swept 
over Sidney, unnecessary because at that very 
moment Delizia was giving Edward his congé 
in words of the utmost finality. 

“T like you, Eddie, and all that, but you’re 
through with me, and don’t kid yourself that 
you ain’t,” she declared. ‘‘When I marry 
Walpole, I’m going to cut out everything. 
See? And you’re the first.” 

Eddie Gonzalez shrugged his shoulders. 
“And after you divorce him what?” 

“There ain’t going to be a divorce ever,” 
she retorted and met Eddie’s last agonized 
look with a cold stare. ‘‘Now I guess you’d 
better go,” she added, and Eddie without 
another word wheeled his horse and started 
down the path at a sharp canter. 

Now ordinarily, Gonzalez and Sidney were 
on excellent terms, but as he approached 
Sidney, he glared at him so savagely that 
Sidney felt much encouraged. He had always 
looked on Gonzalez as a dangerous rival, if 
only as one of the Celebrated Players-Kaliski’s 
adherents, but rivals who are really dangerous 
smile with success, and Sidney at once became 
a cheerful winner. 

“‘Well, Lola,” he said after the first greetings 
were exchanged, not without effort, for Sidney’s 
horse was strange to him and seemed quite a 
spirited animal, ‘‘did you get your mother on 
the phone last night?” 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” Lola said as they 
started off in the same direction as Gonzalez 
but at a much slower pace. 

Now in point of fact, she had not exattly 
telephoned her mother, but she had instead 
telephoned someone who was even more than 
a mother to her, namely, Mr. Abraham 
Kitzinger, senior member of the law firm of 
Kitzinger, O’Malley and Katz, and what those 
practitioners didn’t know about motion-picture 

~law and finance had never been a matter of 
contention among motion-picture business men 
and women, always bearing in mind that 
these ladies and gentlemen are particularly 
contentious. 

“Ts it all right?”’ he asked. But from Lola’s 
own lips he never actually heard the answer, 
for she smiled at him so dazzlingly that in- 
voluntarily he reached for her waist with his 
right hand, and in doing so, he pulled his 
horse’s head around so that the two animals 
collided. 


What happened after that was not entirely 
clear either to Sidney or to Lola, for as luck 
would have it, a large tele hone-pole bearing 
nearly fifty wires reared its height immediately 
opposite the point where Sidney’s wooing had 
almost but not quite reached its culmination. 

As a result of this near culmination, precisely 
fifty Beverly Hills subscribers found their tele- 
18 service temporarily out of order. The 

orse was not nearly as much injured as the 
telephone-pole. Almost immediately it scram- 
bled to its feet and went careering madly down 
the bridle-path without a rider, in hot pursuit 
of Lola’s horse, to which she clung desperately. 
As for Sidney, it was more six hours 
before he opened his eyes to find himself un- 
dressed and in bed. A large hairy hand was 
in possession of his left wrist and a pair of 
rubber-tired spectacles loomed above his pillow. 

‘“Where am I?” he asked faintly. 

“Now you mustn’t talk,” said the owner of 
the hairy hand. ‘Can you see all right?” 

Sidney nodded feebly. ‘And I can also 
smell,” he said. ‘‘Ain’t this Mrs. Silverberg’s 
house?”’ 

“Tt is,” the doctor replied. 

“T thought so,” Sidney murmured and 
closed his eyes again. 

“Ts Lola all right?” he asked presently. 

“‘Her horse was stopped by somebody,” the 
doctor said, ‘‘and she wasn’t hurt a bit.” 

“That’s good,” Sidney whispered as the 
doctor administered a sedative, and for twelve 
hours he slept as soundly as anybody can sleep 
who has escaped a fracture of the skull but not 
a slight fracture of the humerus and two 
cracked ribs. 

When he awoke, the doctor was not there, 
but instead he saw the soft brown eyes and the 
ruddy complexion of Mrs. Silverberg, and in 
her hand was a cup of coffee which filled the 
room with a comforting aroma. 

“The doctor said you should have this 
through a feeding tube when you woke up,” 
she said. ‘‘How’s your head?” 

“Better,” Sidney replied and immediately 
applied himself to the coffee. ‘That,’ he 
declared, “‘is the best cup of coffee I’ve tasted 
in a dawg’s age.” 

“It’s because I put sugar in it,” Mrs. Silver- 
berg said. 

‘What d’ye want to do that for?” he pro- 
tested feebly. ‘‘Sugar makes you fat.” 

“Sure, I know,” Mrs. Silverberg admitted, 
“but when you worked by my father, olav 
hasholom, you took already three lumps in your 
coffee.” 

He pressed her hand involuntarily. ‘You've 
certainly got a good memory,” he said. “That 
was twenty-two years ago.” 

“T can remember the things you said and 
done twenty-two years ago, Sidney, like it was 
yesterday already,” she replied. ‘I can re- 
member when you ett by our house all the 
food you was fond of. Gefiillte fish you loved. 
Gedaempfte Rinderbrust you was crazy about, 
and the mohn kiichen you could eat!” 

“Don’t! Don’t!’ he exclaimed. “I can 
feel myself getting fat just listening to you.” 

What further reminiscences of twenty years 
ago they would have indulged in were inter- 
aa by an altercation outside the bedroom 

oor. 

“T’ve got to see him, I tell you,” said a 
masculine voice. 

‘The doctor says not,” Selina protested. 

“T don’t care about no doctors,” Lipke 
shouted. “This is life or death without 
doctors’ advice.” 

He opened the door and literally burst into 
the room. 

“So, Walkowitz,”’ he cried, forgetting the 
Anglicization of Sidney’s surname in his excite- 
ment, ‘‘horses you’ve got to ride at your age 
yet! Automobiles ain’t slow enough for you!” 

“Mr. Lipke!” Mrs. Silverberg exclaimed. 
“Are you crazy or something?” 

“Mrs. Silverberg, please keep out of this,” 
Lipke said. 

‘“‘Here! Here!” Walpole protested. ‘Who 
do you think you’re talking to? An assistant 
camera man?” 
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for Restful Sleep 
tha 


“T’m talking the way I please, Walkowitz,” 
Lipke retorted. ‘It’s time you should hear 
it a few home truths. You neglected vour 
business long enough. Horses you are riding, 
tennis you are playing, with golluf and squash 
and Turkish baths also, just to keep down 
your weight, and your business you don’t give 
a button for.” 

“Lipke,” Walpole said feebly, “you forget 
yourself.” 

“Sure I do,” Lipke continued. “I’ve for- 
gotten myself too long, but now I’m going to 
remember myself. I’m also an executive in 
the Walpole Fillums.” He pulled a folded 
newspaper from his pocket. “Here,” he said, 
“read this once.” 

“Mr. Lipke!” Mrs. Silverberg cried. “‘We 
were trying to keep it from him.” 

“Keep nothing trom him!” Lipke shouted, 


thrusting the paper at Sidney. ‘‘Read there | 
where it says ‘Movie Stars in Thrilling Run- | 
away,’ and read there also where it says that | 
the Celebrated Players-Kaliski Studios have | 


now got Delizia under a contract for three 
years.” 

“Tt can’t be true,” Sidney gasped. 

“Can’t it?’ Lipke cried. ‘Well, let me tell 
you that this morning nine o’clock Finzi of 
the Los Angeles branch of the Lugano-Ameri- 
can Bank had me on the phone, and he had it 
straight from Delizia herself. It happened last 
night. Also she’s going to marry this here 
Gonzalez or Wilkinson or whatever you call 
him as soon as he gets his divorce. He 
stopped her horse and saved her life, she says, 
so what do you know about thai?” 

“But the feller’s a beggar—a pauper,” 
Sidney said. ‘‘He spends every cent he makes. 
He ain’t got one nickel to rub against another.” 

“Who wants to rub nickels in the motion- 
picture business?” Lipke exclaimed. ‘Nickels 
is nix in this business, and in our business, 
Walkowitz, we need a hundred thousand 
dollars, and we need it quick, because as soon 


as Finzi heard the news he shut down on us | 


for our next picture.” 


“Ai Gewald!” Sidney groaned and for the 


next half a minute everybody was silent. 
“Well,” Mrs. Silverberg said at last, ‘“‘banks 
ain’t the only ones what loan money.” 


Here Selina burst out indignantly. “Jenny,” | 
she said, ‘if you lend all that money, you’re | 


a fool.” 

“I'd rather be a fool than the way I am,” 
Jenny said and once more there was a long 
silence. 


“Well,” Lipke said almost cordially, “after | 


all, Walkowitz is still a sick man, and we can 
afford to think the matter over.” 

“Maybe I’m a sick man and maybe IJ ain’t,” 
Sidney declared. ‘‘But we ain’t going to take 


this lady’s money. We can get all the money | 
we need by having our distributors advance | 


the negative cost.” 


“Then we won’t make fifty percent of what | 
we did make on our last picture,” Lipke said. | 


“Maybe we won't,” Sidney agreed, “but 


you'll get your salary just the same, and as | 
for me, I ain’t going to live so high.” He | 
turned painfully toward Mrs. Silverberg and | 


took her rather rough hand in his. “Here- 
after I ain’t going to eat so much in restau- 
rants,” he declared. ‘I’m going to eat at home, 
gedaempfte Rinderbrust and gefiillte fish and 
three lumps of sugar in my coffee every meal.” 

“Sidney!” Selina cried. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Jenny knows what I mean,” he said. 
“Don’t you, Jenny?” 

Mrs. Silverberg nodded. 

“And you ain’t going to ride horseback 
again, are you?” she asked anxiously. 

Sidney patted her hand reassuringly. 

“Why should I try to reduce any more?” 
he inquired. ‘Should people believe that my 
wife is starving me?” 

He lay back on his pillow contentedly and 
closed his eyes. 

“T think I could do with another cup coffee, 
Jenny,” he said, “and if there’s any of that 
gedaempfte Rinderbrust \eft, don’t bother to 
warm it. I'll eat it cold.” 
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Invigorates 


and brings all-day 
energy 








Now from Switzerland—a natural way to instant 
sleep when you go to bed— make this 3-day test 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energies drained by 
afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep— active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quic’ly and 
naturally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain vital- 
izing and building-up food essentials in which 
your daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

SEcoND— Ovaltine has the power actu- 


ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in fovarris’ 


other foods which may be in your stom- 
ach. Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 


OVALTIN 






© 
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Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. Restiul 
sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gather- 
ing strength and energy. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hospitals 
use it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Not only as a restorative, but also for mal- 
nutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, back- 
ward children and the aged. 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “carry through” for the whole 
day. There’s a new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. It’s truly a 
*‘pick-up’’ drink—for any time of day. 

A 3-day test 


You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use at your 
druggist or store. Or drink it at the soda fountains. 


: <a But to let you try it we will send a3- 


% day introductory package for 10 cents 
y to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
s Just send the coupon with 10c, 





a 
‘THE Wanper Company, Dept. 1610 | 


= 
l 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. | 





I’ve found out that “Oval- 
tine’ doeseverything that 
yousay.I find that thereis 
nothing like “Ovaltine.” 
I have tried almost all of 
everything. At nights I 
would lie in bed an hour 
and over, before I would 
go to sleep. Now I need 
only let my head touch the 
pillow. I thank you. 
Mr. William Cruse, 
Peoria. Illinois 








| I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and gl 
ling. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. : 








| Name. | 
| | 
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| (One package to a person) Write plainly | 
as 











Send for 3-day test 














Cool, refreshed, velvet smooth! 


A shave will feel as 
smooth as it looks 
if you quickly heal 

the tiny 


UNSEEN 
CUTS 


Even the sharpest razor leaves lit- 
erally hundreds of tiny unseen 
nicks in your skin. Yet they can 
be quickly healed! .. . At the first 
touch of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac your 
skin tingles with the rush of heal- 
ing circulation. 


Then, the tingling over, your 
face feels cool, refreshed! Used 
daily — Pinaud’s Lilac actually 
toughens your skin—without in 
the least coarsening it. 


You’ll like its clean, lilac odor! 
At all drug and department stores. 
Look for the signature of Ed. Pi- 
naud in red on each bottle. Pinaud, 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD'S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France k 
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And there Was a Whale continued from page 71) 


over the business to Ryan and Barton and two 
other fellas and me, I gettin’ a tenth of it. 

Well, that sounded pretty gaudy. But now 
the war was over, things got to be awful 
slack, and us five didn’t have no great 
personal capital to shovel in, so I’d draw the 
veils over the next four years, except we cut 
salaries and worked like Sam Hill. But in ’22 
we kinda got our feet in a foothold, and then 
we commence to go along so speedy we don’t 
dast to let up, in the case it would dribble off 
again. And we don’t pay no dividends, but 
we pile up reserve funds. So I do three more 
years, now havin’ buried ma with a parade of 
over ten taxis, and pa gets him his sergeant 
stripes, and I give checks for Christmas to all 
my sisters and the whole caboodle of aunts, 
which they always knew I’d make my mark. 

“Yeah,” I says to Aunt Oona, wile slippin’ 
her hers, “what you mean is, you thought I 
was so dumb I wouldn’t never learn how to 
write!’ I mean, they was all such fakers. 

Well, that summer I go see Joe Ryan, which 
is the president. “Joe,” I says, “I put in about 
five years now, without hardly no personal 
breaks except for funerals. So I’m gonna take 
off two solid months, if it’s all right by you.” 

“Sure,”’ says Joe. ‘“Where’d you go?” 

“Well,” I says,|“I kinda thought I’d go to 
Marine City. I’d always wanted to, but it took 
too much price. But now I guess I’d go.” 

He says: “Just the right place. Sea air’s 
what you want. You go there. And listen, 
Jimmy, don’t you come back till you feel good 
and like it.”, 

Some president, eh? SoI go pack up. I’m 
awful tired, but when I think how worse it 
would be if they was a woman I hat to delay 
to and cater for, why, I kinda purr. I got 
fifteen grand in bonds, I got ten for a salary, 
I got my company stock, and this next fall 
we’d pay ourselves twenty percent, and they 
wasn’t a woman could lay a paw on it. Sol 
feel quite chipper when I push off for Marine 
City, takin’ the late afternoon rattler. 


On the train, they wasn’t only one other of 
us in the smokin’ compartment, who was a big 
fat man, with a grin, and I kinda reconised 
him, but not quite. After a wile he says, “Ex- 
| cuse me, but ain’t you Mr. Kerrigan, the hard- 
| ware and plumbin’ fixtures, from Geigerville?” 
I says: “Right.” 
| He grins and says: “I’m McClellan, vice- 
president the Penn Metals Company. Met 
you in Geigerville about six years back.” 

I says: ‘Why, sure!” And we shook hands. 

He uys: “I was sorry about Geiger; he was 
a gcud old squirrel. You still buy from us, 
though. Everythin’ o.k.?” 

Isays: “Sure. When it ain’t we’d drop you 
a postal.” 

This McClellan grins and hands me over a 
cigar that looks like it had been blew up with 
a foot-pump. ‘Try that, Mr. Kerrigan,” he 
says, ‘and if you could dig up a better one for 
thirty-five cents, you wire me collect. I don’t 
only pay twenty myself, but that’s because 
I’m in right with the makers. If you like it, 
I’d send you over a box. You goin’ to Marine 
City? What hotel?” 

I see he was one of those hail-fellas-well- 
met-you. ‘Why,” I says, “I ain’t picked it 
out yet.” 

“The Lincoln,” he says. ‘“That’s where I 
stay myself. They give you a pretty fair 
room for fourteen. I don’t only pay ten my- 
self, but I got a drag.” 

So we travel along like that, and he don’t 
hate himself any great lot, but still he’s quite 
a card, till by and by he says, more serious: 
“Say, Kerrigan, are you up in jewelry?” 

“Why,” I says, “not much. Why?” 

“Well, pass your judgment on this,” he says, 
and opens up a little box, and it’s a diamond 
solitaire ring that’s most as big as a Brussels 
sprout. 
| Well,” I says, ‘that sure is one swell young 
‘ clinker.” 











“Thirteen hunderd pips it stood me,” says 
McClellan. “And if I hadn’t had a pull with 
the jewelers, the tag would said fourteen fifty. 
I bought that for the sweetest little girl this 
side of Kingdom Come. It’s a engagement 
present. Think she’d like it?” 

“Well,” I says, “if she don’t, you could 
always hock it, couldn’t you?” 

“Brother,” he says, “I paid thirteen times 
a hunderd for this here dewdrop, and if it don’t 
tickle her, I’d buy one big enough till it did.” 

“Attaboy!”” I says. ‘Been engaged long?” 

“Well, between I and you,” he says, “it 
ain’t sewed up yet, brother; that’s what I’m 
comin’ down here for. I wouldn’t talk to you 
like this if we wasn’t old associates. But say, 
Jimmy, I’d like you should meet her. Pretty? 
She’s a dream! And a voice? She’s a central 
operator in Philly, brother, but a lady born and 
bred. It just simply exudes from her. Va- 
cationin’ in Marine City, so here comes me, 
too. 
“They’s only one thing, though, Jimmy,” 
he says, ‘“they’s a dark horse in the offing. 
I only met him a couple times,” he says, “and 
I always look at things in a big, broad way,” 
he says, “but what gets me is this: here I’d 
shot the works to make this little girl happy, 
and believe me I got the coin I’d do it with— 
and then she won’t pick between me and a 
grouchy little tightwad. That’s. why I’m 
bringin’ the ring—to kind of overcome her. 
I ast you, ain’t life peculiar?” 

We was shuntin’ into Marine City, so I 
didn’t have to commit me to it, but wile the 
porter was brushin’ the nap off.us; he asts 
am I goin’ to the Hotel Lincoln with him, 
which I do in the bus. Then he bangs me on 
the back and says: ‘‘Well, see you in the comic 
strips, Jimmy!” and then goes off. So I get 
me a room that was all right—except where the 
tub and wash-stand showed up seven bubbles 
in the porcelain—and I have me up some grub 
in my room, bein’ too darned tired to tie my 
tuxedo tie. Then I turn in, and when I wake 
up I could see the ocean and I could smell 
salt and pop-corn and all them other beachy 
smells, and it was pretty slick. 

So I go down to the main entrance lobby, 
and a little skinny man hops out of a chair and 
says: “Why, ain’t this Mr. Kerrigan of the 
Geiger people?” 

I says: “Yes, I’m him.” 

He says: “Don’t you recollect me? I’m 
Nairne. We built you folks a Super-Quality 
Nairne Factoriette in 1921. d say, Mr. 
Kerrigan, I’m always curious why we didn’t 
get a look-in when you really started to expand 
yourselves. Do you mind?” 

“Why,” I says, “that’s up to Joe Ryan, 
not me.” 

So we chew the rag awile, and then he says: 
“Well, anyhow, Mr. Kerrigan,” he says, 
“what say we go ride around in a rollin’-chair 
up to lunch-time?”’ 


Well, I said yes. I mean, a vacation’s an: 


awful strain on a man, except he’s use to it. 
This Nairne was a dried-up little rabbit, but 
takin’ him by-and-large, he was better than 
me bein’ alone. That’s why I said yes. So 
we ride up and down the board-walk in a rollin’- 
chair, and kinda get acquainted. So when 
we get off the chair, he says: 

“We'll split it, will we?—fifty cents apiece.” 

“Oh, all right,” I says. 

He says: ‘And suppose we both give him a 
nickel tip, and then go have lunch together.” 

“Oh, all right,” I says. But the coon felt 
better when he see my nickel was a quarter. 

So we go set down, and the waiter starts to 
put a jug of roses on the table, and this Nairne 
waves him off. “No,” he says, “take ’em 
away!” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I says. ‘They come 
with the dinner.” 

“Tt ain’t that,” he says. “It’s rose-fever. 
I got it terrible. Is this dutch?’ So I said 
it was dutch. I mean, I was kinda amused at 
him. 
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7 . 
Wuaracommon tragedy those eight words express ! 


Yet a woman’s health and youthfulness need not 
fade with marriage. Modern science provides a 
simple protection: Sane habits of living, plus the 
proper practice of feminine hygiene. 


But be careful in so vital a matter as personal hygiene. 
Use the disinfectant which is both safe and certain 
. . . which has been for 30 years the standard dis- 
infectant in hospitals and doctors’ offices. 


You cannot afford to experiment. Only a poison 
can kill germs. 


It was “Lysol” Disinfectant which was first asso- 

















“You never go out with me any more!” 





ciated with the modern practice of feminine hy- 
. > . . 
giene. “Lysol” cleanses as it kills germs. 


Preserve your health and youth with “Lysol.” 
Send for the booklet offered below. It is explicit. 
It was written for women by a woman physician. 
It has contributed to the peace of mind of thousands. 
Every woman should be familiar with the facts it 
presents. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold by all druggists. The 
bottle comes in the original yellow package. ade 
by Lysol, Incorporated, Bloomfield, N. J., a divi- 
sion of Lehn & Fink Products Company. Canadian 
business: Lysol (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc., So/e Distributors, 
Department 11, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Please send me, free, your booklet,“The 

\ Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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Please print name and address plainly. 
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Breathing defiance 


to the law 


Most of us do defy the law— 
Nature’s law of health. Even if 
you’re warmly dressed you aren’t 
completely protected. The deli- 
cate tissues of your throat need 
to be specially guarded against 
the ever-present danger of coughs 
and colds. 


Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
safely protect and gently medi- 
cate the throat tissues. They 
quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
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SMITH BROT 


COUGH DROPS 






hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Your whole throat is 
cooled, cleared, refreshed. 


“The cheapest health 
insurance in the world’”’ 






































Teeth We 
Love to Show 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 

My glistening teeth and coral gums form one 
of my chief attractions. One reason I am always 
smiling is to show them. Thousands of women ask 
me how I attain such teeth. 

For many years I used numerous applications. 
I used cleaners and polishers, then magnesia, then 
iodine, then antisepties, then deodorants. My den- 
tal advisers said that beautiful teeth and healthy 
gums called for all these factors. 

Two years ago dental experts combined all these 
needed factors in one tooth paste. They called 
it Quindent, meaning five in one. Now I use Quindent 
aloné. Morning and night, in one minute, I apply 
to my teeth all the needed helps in one dentifrice. 

The makers of Quindent supply me sample tubes. 
Mach is a ten-day tube. It is enough to convince 
you that this new-day tooth paste is the best. My 
dental advisers tell me that it meets every need. And 
that everyone should use it. 

My office will mail you one of these tubes free if 
you send the coupon. I cannot do you a greater 
favor than to show you what Quindent does. 


Trial Tube Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 61-C 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Maii me a 10-day tube of Quindent 
































BATHASWEET 


To keep you lovely 
all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 
fone a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
athes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthyand smooth asvelvetto the touch. 
Then pe the rest of the day an almost 
scentless pomuns clings about her, keep- 
ing her a wens sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores, 
FREE=A can sent you free if you write us» 
C.S. Welch Co., Dept. CJ, 1907 Park Ave., N.Y. 








So we eat, and pretty soon he says: “Mr, 
Kerrigan, are you married?” 

I says: “No. Past, present, and for good.” 

He says: “Oh! that’s too bad.” 

I says: “Is it? On what ground?” 

He says: ‘“‘Well, it’s like this: It’s about a 
girl,” he says, “‘and the meat of the matter is 
it’s between I and a fat blowhard I wouldn’t 
so much as give house-room to, in a stable. 
She’s right on the ragged edge between us, 
and I was hopin’ I could collect some dope off 
you how to bring it to a head.” 

Well, I see right off where this Nairne and 
this McClellan is after the same bait. 

“Because,” he says, “I ain’t got such a 
terrible lot of kale, and I don’t plug the society 
game much, and this fat boob throws his money 
around like he was a movie actress with a new 
divorce, so I kinda feel a disadvantage. So 
that was why,” he says, “I hoped you could 
give me a steer.” 

Well, that kinda hit me, because his concer2 
was just as big as McClellan’s, and as well off. 

I say: “No, Mr. Nairne, my slant wouldn’t 
be worth the paper it was printed on.” 

He says: “I’d like you to meet her, anyways. 
She’s a telephone operator in Philly. She 
don’t break no records for looks, but she’s a 
genuwine thoroughbred. Down here on a 
vacation . . . Is that the check? Hold your 
horses!—mine’s one-thirty and yours is one- 
ninety-five.” 

Well, I wasn’t awful dizzy about him, 
so I ditch him so soon’s I could, and go out 
and laid down on the sand, and hat me a fine 
young snooze. And that night I get on my 
tuxedo and I go down-stairs and the first 
man I bump into is McClellan, with his face 
long like a horse, and the swellest set of emerald 
shirt studs you ever see. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” he says. ‘Come on and I’d 
blow you to dinner. And I got somethin’ on 
the hip would make a salt herrin’ act like he 
was a Florica tarpon.” 

I says: “Vine! But why ain’t you out 


| feedin’ the dame?” 


“Jimmy,” he says, “I am nothin’ if not open- 
faced and frank. What few defects I got, I 
grant them like a gentleman. But she’s dated 
up with this little twerp Nairne I told you 
about. And do you know where he’s takin’ 
her, Jimmy? An Eyetalian restaurant, and 
the Pier, after. And if he gets a couple 
orangeades under his belt, I bet he’d be sheik 
enough to get tintyped with her in a cardboard 
areoplane. And her the prettiest girl in Marine 
City!” 

Well, I tell him how I size up the game 
myself, but it don’t kinda sink in. 

“No, Jimmy,” he says, “you got it all cock- 
eyed. She’s different from the usual rabble. 
And I’m a mixer, and I’m a spender, and—say, 
have another spot of Scotch. That’s the real 
stuff. A hunderd fifty a case, and to anybody 
but me it’d be a hunderd eighty. But to 
get back to the mutton——” 

Well, after I’d drunk up his drinks, how 
could I sneak out on him? So I hat to listen 
to him drool about this girl, and he done it 
up to past eleven o’clock. 

Well, from then on it was a kinda punk 
vacation. I mean, whichever one of Nairne 
or McClellan wasn’t dated with this girl, I 
hat to hear the whole harangue. But it was 
a screech, the ways they didn’t check up on 
her. Mac says she’s a bear for looks, and a 
wolf for pep, and then Nairne says she’s kinda 
neuter, but she’s got a grand disposition, and 
she’d keep house good. They was both 
anxious I should meet her, but it was a raw 
enough vacation anyways, so I dodged it. 
And it was lucky the hotel was that big, with 
1200 rooms and 1200 baths—even if some the 
fixtures was seconds—so neither of ’em ever 
catched me with the other one. 

Mac says to me: “Jimmy, I don’t see how 
that pickle-face miser gets away with it. 
Here I give her one whirl after the other, and 
cash don’t enter into it, and I belong to six 
fraternal orders that’d be a solid backround 
for her, and still she’d let this Nairne take her 
to a beanery!” 
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And then Nairne says: “Jimmy, it’s beyond 
me! I’m serious. and economic, and I tell her 
it’s for our old ages so I don’t waste much on 
her now—and then she falls for this grinnin’ 
puffball McClellan, that wouldn’t only ha-ha 
and fiash his roll. It’s beyond me! Have a 
stogy?” 

So it went along like that, and then one day 
Nairne comes down to where I was layin’ 
in the sand, and he says: “Listen, Jimmy,” 
he says, “she ain’t only gonna be here but 
nine more days, and I’m stuck in the mud. 
Honest, couldn’t you think up some scheme 
or another?” 

Well, I was quite touchy. “Fella,” I says, 
“marriage to me is about as welcome as a 
smack in the eye with a wet jellyfish. But if I 
was in your socks, I’d switch.” 

He says: “Switch?” 

I says: “Sure! You’ve attackted her one 
fashion, and it don’t jibe. Maybe it’s you’re 
too much of a gloom. Couldn’t you laugh or 
pull wise cracks or somethin’? And don’t 
be so backwards about you. Toot your own 
bazoo more. And don’t be so stingy. Take 
her places, and air your wad. Did you ever 
ship her any flowers? Then ship her a crate of 
J m. ” 


“Well,” he says, “I s’pose I could chanst a 
couple of bucks on it.” 

I says: “A couple of bucks? Twenty! And 
here, fella, as up to yet, you been mama’s 
little blue-eyed boy with the Sunday manners. 
Ain’t that right? Then switch! Next time 
you dance with her, squash her! What would 
you loose? If you ain’t made headway one 
way, make it some other.” 

He looks kinda dumb. “Jimmy,” he says, 
“you know that might be a darned good 
scheme.” 

“And talk some mush to her,” I says. 
“They eat it alive. Talk about her looks. 
Lay it on thick.” 

“But that’d be quite a chore,” says Nairne, 
“because I already told you she ain’t no front- 
row Frolics kind.” 

“Oh, shut up!” I says. “But if she ain’t, 
and she knows she ain’t, and she knows you 
know she ain’t—why, then that’s the one sure 
thing you got to say!” 

So he goes off, and the next day McClellan 
begun to beef about not makin’ no progress, 
and askin’ me what was my angle on it. 

Well, I'd hat about all I could swing. 
“Listen, Mac,” I says, “if you want my inside 
hunch, maybe you ballyhooed you out of your 
chanst. You oversold yourself. Anyways,” 
I says, “you tried one tactic and it don’t get 
under her hide, so you better shift your 
gears. Cut the comedy, and be kinda gentle 
with her, and don’t blat so much, and quit 
blowin’ about how much jack you got, and 
demean yourself more, and behave more 
kinda like you didn’t amount to anythin’. 
Maybe she thinks you’re rude.” 

“Me?” he says. “Why, I ain’t rude; I’m 
rich, and besides,” he says, “what would [ 
be gentle for? She’s red-headed, and it’s real. 
I looked at the roots.” 

“Oh, all right,” I says. “Then go run your 
own circus.” 

_Mac kinda wobbles. “It couldn’t hurt to 
give it a tryout anyhow,” he says. “Because 
now I got your drift, I see where maybe I got 
her so groggy she doubts she could live up to 
me.” 


Well, then they both lay off me for a couple 
days, so I hat me some real vacation. It was 
about high time, too. I mean, they’d dogged 
me round till I was pretty close to bein’ a 
nervous wretch. But after a couple days, 
they both commence again. 

Nairne says: “Jimmy, I went and did like 
you told me, and I throwed away good money 
on her and lied about her looks, but I can’t 
see if it’d get acrost or if it wouldn’t. Is 
there anythin’ elst you could-kinda think out?” 

“No,” I says, “just go on and get fresh 
with her—kinda ’appy-slappy.” 

He says: “It’s awful hard to get fresh with 
that girl. If you only’d see her pointblank, 
you’d understand.” 
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Ghe woman who is endowed with lovely 
natural coloz,and the one who owes 
hev to Cangee, aze alike the 
envy of all others ~for no 
one can tell which 
ts which 
Tangee’s astonishing property, of changing color to blend with each 
type of complexion, distinguishes it from other make-up—and 
likewise distinguishes the woman who uses it from those who envy 
her beauty. Lipstick, $1; Créme Rouge, $1; Rouge Compact, 75¢; 
Face Powder in Peachblow, Rose, Cream, Rachel and White, St. 
Note: The most recent development in face creams has been ac- 


credited to Tangee DAY and Tangee NIGHT. These creams 
effectively improve the texture of the skin and give you the true 


basis for lovely color. 
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Dept. 45 
The George W. Luft Co. 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me FREE the trial ‘‘Tangee Beauty Set,” including 
Lipstick, Creme Rouge, Day Cream, Night Cream, and Face Powder. 
I enclose 20 cents to cover cost of mailing. 






Name. Address 
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Only a Genuine ALBRIGHT 
RUBBERSET will stand 







7 Even the illustration of 
/ this test can—and 
probably will—be imi- 
tated. But no other 
shaving brush on the 
market can meet this 
test or the test of time 
and long continuous 
use as successfully asthe | 
genuine ALBRIGHT | 
RUBBERSET. 


Thousands of unsolic- 
ited letters received 
during the past 40 years 
indicate that the aver- 
age life of a genuine 


SET Shaving Brush is 
15 years. 
It pays to buy the best. 


ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


SHAVING BRUSH 
Rubberset Co. - - Newark, N. J. 


MAKE $5° A DAY 
For 





york that is Play 
In Spare Time 


Handocolor our Christmas 


perience needed. 
stru Serustios FREE. Miss Dolly § jun- 
ona “Can alt, yy 
‘Mies Ch Clare Hueppner, St. Louis, At 

0.00 at Christmas 


FREE Book shows 
what 40,000 a 
earn and what 
too, can earn. 


da es ted 
ut ‘obligation. Proves 
this best money maker for those 
with high nein and no capital. 
if You Want QUICK MONEY Send $1 for Trial 
Then you can wid x contains assortment of 
beautiful Chri Also, Ton mg 


instructions how to. to color, 
Vhen colored, oes eee sell, tor $3 $3 to ate ig, Browtl “Act Act auick— 

Christmas is biggest and cards last already! 

Little Art Shop, Ine: Sa Le. Ave. D.c. 


AnadT mht Hed 
Never 


So many charming ti 
had failed to attract 

that people thought he'd 
never marry. Then he id 
met this girl. She had B 
read“ F ascinating Womanhood, 3 
a remarkable new book which 
shows how any woman can multiply her attractive 
ness by using thesimplelaws of man’s peter and 
human nature. She could just as easily have fascinated 
any olher man. You, too, can have this book; you 
too, canenjoy the bape rs and admiration of men, ani 
be the radiant bride of the man of your choice. "Just 
cut out this ad, write your name and address on the 
margin, and mailtous with 10 cents. The little book 


















| “Stop it!” 
| with his hands. 


ALBRIGHT RUBBER- |. 





outlining these revelations will then be sent to you, 
postpaid, in plain wrapper. pee, Knomtedae | is power: Send 
your dime peo PSYCHOLOGY P_! 

20 Locust st. St St. Louis, Mo., Dept.42eK’ | 
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I says: “Fella, your delicacies ain’t much 
use to you, or if they had of been, you’d be 
lots glummer by now. You’d be married.” 

Then McClellan comes and sets down at 
the table I’m eatin’ at, and he says: “Jimmy, 
this performance has got me lashed to the ropes. 
I followed up your ideas, and for a wile it 
looked pretty hot, and then it petered out. 
But do you guess what she’s cooked up? 
Tomorrow night she wants me and this 
Nairne to take her out to dinner in common. 
She wants us all to be together. She says——” 
Then he begun to kinda yammer at a waiter 
that was bringin’ mea fish. “Stop it!’’ he says. 
And he does monkey-motions 


I says: “Stop what?” 

He looks at me with a couple eyes that would 
have gone good on the fish. Then he jumps 
up and rushes off, and I eat my dinner. I 
mean, when a man gets a good case of senti- 
ments he ain’t hardly all hank so I didn’t 
let it fret me none. So I’m eatin’ my ice- 
cream when a bell-boy comes and asts will I 
kindly see Mr. McClellan out in the lobby, 
and I do, even if I figure he’s cuckoo. 

“Sorry, Jimmy,” he says, “to of hat to beat 
it like that, but it’s a funny thing: oncet 
about five years ago I had a terrible time with 
ptomaine poison, and in the apartment under- 
neath they was a piano that played that tune 
about twenty times a day.” 

I says: “Tune? What tune?” 

He says: “The one the band begun to play 
in the dinin’-room. It’s out of a grand opera 
named Lay Boheem. It’s a song by a woman 
named Mazet. So every time I heard it since, 
it gets me in my insides like I was poisoned 
again, and I pass out. I’m sorry, Jimmy.” 

“That’s all right,” I says. “My sister Aggie 
hat a voice made me feel. the same way. 
But what was this about tomorrow night?” 

“Well,” he says, “it’s what she wants, so 
we gotta do it. And they’s another point— 
if she sees us both together and I don’t stack 
up better than this Nairne, I’d go soak my 
head! So I got this Nairne on the wire, and 
I say it’s my party, and he says he wouldn’t 
except nothin’ off me, but it’d be dutch. 
So I say I’d reserve us a table, and bring along 
something illegal, and he could pay the food 
and even it up. But what I want to know,” 
says Mac, “is, would you still stay close to 
your chest, or would you bring along cham- 
pagne-wine and kinda show this bird up? 
Because he’s quite libel to hold us down to 
liver and onions.” 

“Well,” I says, “if this set-up I give you 
the other day has went and died on you, 
why, then I’d leave it lay in its grave.” 

“Right!” says Mac. “I'll throw a real party. 
What’d be the best idea to doll up the table, 
so’s to kinda knock his eye out?” 

Well, what I mean is this: I was kinda 
sick of it. I hadn’t fell so awful hard for 
neither one of Mac and Nairne; and it was a 
cinch that in a little wile I’d have Nairne on 
my neck to ast how he could take a crack at 
McClellan at this party. So that’s the why 
I mulled it over. I mean, marriage to me was 
the purest guff, and they’d both put a a 
in my vacation anyways, so why wouldn’t I 
get out from under? So I did. 

I just give Mac a notion or two, kinda off- 
hand, and he beats it with his grin. Then 
along comes Nairne, like I knew he would, and 
he tells me about this dinner, and how he’s 
gonna make this windbag McClellan look like 
just what he is, which is a windbag, and was 
there anythin’ he could do for a kinda specialty 
that wouldn’t cost too much, and be somethin’ 
that this McClellan wouldn’t hat the sense to 
thought up. 

“Why, sure,” I says, “I know somethin’ 
he wouldn’t thought of in a million years.” 
So I tell him, and he’s so perked up he slips 
me another stogy. 

“And now, Jimmy,” I say to myself, “this 
finishes up your advices to the love-lorn. If 
they wants any more, they could go buy ’em 
a evenin’ paper.” I mean, I was through. 

Well, that next night I hat a kinda night 


off, so I took a long preamble down the board- 
walk and got me good and sleepy, so I tore 
oif a fine late sleep, and it was most quarter 
to nine before I come to and heard the birds 


So I go down-stairs, and the clerk, he says 
to me: “Oh, good mornin’, Mr. Kerrigan. 
I got | a couple messages for you.” So he 
gives em to me. And I open up a envelop, 
and this is what it says: 


Dear Jimmy :— 

I am leavin’ Marine City on the 8:10, 
as the proposition is now cold turkey. 
I grant you had the correct angle on same. 
Will state further I am cured. Would 
have called you last night but was told 
you was in bed, and am sorry not to of 
talked to you oncet more, and assured 
you of my thanks and best wishes, for you 
certainly endeavored all you could to fur- 
ther same. Thankin’ you for kindness 
rendered, and also past business favors, 
relative to my Co. and yours, and hopin’ 
for a continuance of same, I am, 

Yours and oblige, 
R. G. McClellan 


Well, that was quite sudden, and it made 
me kinda blink. So I opened up the other 
envelop, and this is what’s in it: 


Dear Jimmy :— 

I write you these few lines to advise I 
am takin’ the 8-10 train back to Philly. 
Havin’ got the bum’s rush. I am grateful 
for your kind assistance, but it turned out 
bad, not by your fault of course, but the 
way the land lay. And I will never get 
over it in this life. I wish to thank you 
cordially for your acquaintance, and 
trust you will think of us when new con- 
struction is thought of. But it’s an awful 
wallop, which is why I am checkin’ out 
today. Regret not havin’ seen you 
again. 

Yours truly, 
Henry P. Nairne 


P. S. She forgot her vanity-case, in my 
pocket, which I have left with the desk to 
forward to her at the Villa Sunny Nook, 
which is where she is. You might prod 
them up on this, and look me up when you 
are in Philly. 


Well, then the clerk says: ‘‘Say, Mr. Kerri- 
gan,” he says, ““Mr. Nairne didn’t only leave 
us a package to forward without no address 
to forward itto. Have you got the first idea 
what it would be?” 

I says: “Why, yes. 
note.” 

He says: “Well, what is it?” 

Well, that was where I got the bug. I 
mean, women wasn’t no more to me than empty 
oil-cans, but all at the same time, I got kinda 
curious about what specie of woman could of 
fazed two such separate sorts of men, and they 
both catalogued her so different, like she was 
a double person, and then give them»both the 
hook. So I hat the bug to cart that powder- 
box back myself, just so’s I could have one 
good squint at this dame. So I took this 
box over to the Villa Sunny Nook, and ast 
could I see Miss Henkle. 

Well, the first thing was her size. I mean, 
I'd kinda guessed she was one of these light 
lunches, but that was all wrong. She was as 
big as ma, only better carpentered. She 
didn’t have none of them boyish lines you read 
about, except it was the boyhood of John L. 
Sullivan. But she was quite pretty, and her 
hair was the color my sister Clare’s cost 
eleven dollars to get colored that way. She 
wasn’t fat, neither. Just large. 

But I was surprised she was so chilly. She 
said thanks, but her voice didn’t have no smile 
that wins. Then she says: “I heard a lot 
about you from them nut friends of yours, 
Mr. Kerrigan. I hope you ain’t got any of 
the same mental complaints as they have.” 

I says: “What say? 


He tells me so in this 
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Fresh, attractive— 


“Well,” she says, “what elst would you apply 
to’em? I knew Mac for quite a little wile— 
u s of two months, anyhow—and he was 

ys free-handed and always the comic, 
and so on, only kinda brassy, and then the 
other day he shuts up like a clam-shell, and 
he wouldn’t so much as buy me a pound of 
salt-water taffy without holdin’ a directors’ 
meetin’ over it. And your friend Nairne was 
worse yet. All of a sudden, from a nice quiet 
little fella that kinda rested me, he starts a 
honky-tonk like he was pullin’ me in a side- 
show, and he blew money like a marine on 
shore leave, and say! the liberties that boy 
would have allowed himself! I hat to paste 
him twice. But last night—oh, murder!” 

“Well,” I says, “what about last night?” 

“Listen,” she says. “Your two friends fix 
me a party in the Roman Grill. I ast ’em to, 
to see which was the gentlemanliest. The 
table’s in a kinda nick under a arbor, and it’s 
all chuck-full of great big red roses. It was 
awful pretty, and you could of smelt ’em a 
mile, it was so warm in there. Well, we come 
in, and in about two shakes I see where your 
friend Nairne has a sentimental jag on. His 
face is all red and I swear the tears was drip- 
pin’ right down off his chin. And I try to be 
genteel, like any lady would, but when he tries 
toanswer me back, it wasn’t only just glub- 
ber. And then he tries to give me some song- 
and-dance about some kinda disease he’s got, 
and he talks thicker and thicker, and then 
he just gets up and waltzes out, and he can’t 
so much as walk straight!” 

I says: “Honest? Is that a fact?” 

She says, “Sure! Well, that ain’t the half of 
it. Right when your friend Nairne makes 
his getaway, why, then the leader of the orches- 
tra comes over right in the front of us, and the 
band strikes up a piece, with this fiddler right 
in front of us, and then your friend Mac begun 
to claw the air, like folks that have to be locked 
up, and he turns green, and he says: ‘Stop it! 
Stop it! and like that, and then he jumps 
up and fades out quicker than this friend 
Nairne of yours did. With his napkin, too. 
That’s the gospel truth.” 

I says: “No! You’re kiddin’ me!’ 

“No,” she says, “it’s gospel. So what 
would I do but come home? What elst was 
they to do? Wasn’t that a sweet party—in a 
private nick with two loonies that both left 
me flat before I’d so much as bit a radish?” 

“Well,” I says, “it does sound kinda trick.” 

“Oh,” she says, “if it hadn’t of been for 
the ways they’d both acted before, I’d of 
thought different. But they was just plain 
nuts. So I meet your friend Nairne at the 
coat-room. He’s still got his cryin’ jag, but 
he wants to talk to me, and I tell him kindly 
to leave me gangway. I tell him I don’t 
never want to see him again, and all about it. 
Then in maybe an hour this friend Mac of 
yours rings up, and he’s got some flossy story 


where every so often he’s bit by music like that, | 


but I told him what with radio and phonographs 
and hotels and restaurants and cabarets I 
couldn’t be train-nurse to nobody with 
musical habits like his, to say nothin’ of his 





other whims, so he could please cross me off | 


his list. I told him good riddance to people 
that treats me like bad rubbish. I told him 
I was done with nuts, and him in particular. 
Which is that.” 

Well, I didn’t say nothin’, I mean, it 
didn’t seem like it was just the right time to 


say it. But by this junction, she’d got kinda | 


more herself. 


She says: “But what was the matter with | 
you, Mr. Kerrigan, why you would never come | 


on a party with us, before all this arrived?” 

I says: “Well, I could wise you up, but then 
you’d be wise.” 

She says: “You mean you didn’t want to 
meet the kinda girl you figured them nuts’d 

trailin’ around with?” 

: Well, that give me a loophole. 
‘Well, it looks that way, don’t it?” 

She says: “But then why did you come over 
today? You could of sent it by a messenger, 
couldn’t you?” 


I says: 
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It can always be yours. . 


Your smiles can always be youthful, gay. Your breath never 
offends when you brush your teeth with Pebeco. For Pebeco 
keeps your teeth clean, your whole mouth wholesome, young. 








Are they guarding 
your mouth? 


The numbers show where 
| the Mouth Glands are lo- 


cated, three on either side. 





PEBECO 


Sys important Mouth Glands should be working in 
your mouth. When you eat, fluids from these tiny 
Mouth Glands should protect the teeth from food 
acids. 

But soft foods slow up the Mouth Glands. Lack 
of exercise in chewing gradually robs them of their 
youthful vigor. Even in childhood decay begins! 

And so the formula had to be worked out that re- 
stores vigorous Mouth Glands— Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

Pebeco is made of an important salt. As soon as Pebeco 
enters your mouth, this salt revives in Nature’s own way the 
activity of your Mouth Glands. The very taste of te 
tells you your Mouth Glands are being helped. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 
pany. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian 


distributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada), Limited, Toronto. In the blue tube, 
at all druggists. 


FREE OFFER: 


Send coupon today for gen - 
erous tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. 








Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. N4 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample 


tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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I End Gray 


Hair or Don’t 
Accept a Penny 











RAY hair is proved 

y unnecessary. A new 
safe way has been found 
to bring back original 
shade — to remove the 
faded streaks and restore 
graying parts — to make 
the hair live looking and 
lustrous. 

Over 10,000,000 women 
have used it as the sure 
way to avoid detection... 
and because it’s safe. They 
warn you not to use the crude, messy old-time 
dyes. This is clean and colorless. You simply 
comb it through the hair. It will not wash 
nor rub off. It’s called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Gray hair lacks color pigment. This way 
takes its place, and gives the natural effect. 
If auburn, will revert to auburn. If black, 
black it will be. 

Test it free if you wish. Simply write for 
special outfit. Or go to nearest druggist. A 
few cents’ worth restores color perfectly. Money 
returned if not amazed and delighted. 


-------Test Free -------+ 
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' MaryT. Goldman, 949M Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ! 
: Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows i 
1 color of hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium g 
i brown...... auburn (dark ay” babel light brown...... r 
1 light auburn (light red)...... londe...... F 
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Instruments 


BEGINNERS Make 


$50 a week; my Graduates Get- “™ 
ting $90, $100 and MORE Drafting! 
Drafting is the BIG field, men! Every industry you can name 
BEGINS with the draftsman. Without mechanical drawings— 
by the thousands—every shop in the land would be STOPPED. 
I'll teach you drafting by mail, in record time! 
PAY AS YoU G DON'T give me the excuse that you have 
no ready money for this golden opportunity. 
I am not so interested in cash; I want your application. I want at 
least 200 men to start right now. I want them ready to recom- 
mend by Fall! We will get a flood of letters saying ‘‘send us 
draftsmen,” from every sort of industrial and engineering concern, 
and we must make good. In fact, it is the SERIOUS SHORT- 
AGE of draftsmen that tee Sieve offer: J will furnish all in- 
struments, supplies, even t jable, to those who start now! 
GOOD POSITIONS POSITIONS loom up almost as soon 
as you are enrolled in a Dobe class! 
We receive requests daily for junior men—for men only partly 
through our course. ‘We'll take a beginner,”’ some concerns write 
us, ‘so long as he is a Dobe trained man and has begun right!"" The 
smalls “st town has lots of drafting jobs! The cities are clamoring 
nen. At home, or any spot you can name, drafting 
very opportunity. Twenty. Dobe graduates went to Florida 
last year; three are in Japan; one wrote me from Ceylon. But a 
career awaits you right at home, if you'll just learn the simple, 
interesting principles of draftsmanship! 
IT’S And interesting to learn drafting. You need no 
talent for drawing; it’s all done by rules, and with 
tools. One of my students is 51 years old; another is just seventeen. 
But they'll all be making a grown-up salary next season! I guarantee 
to make anyone a finished draftsman who can see the opportunity 
and clip this coupon | for m my new, beautiful illustrated book: 


“CHIEF 1 DRAFTSMAN DOBE 

1951 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago Div. 15-77 
Send me/FREE and POSTPAID, in time for 
FREE TOOL OFFER, your new book, Suc- 
cessful Draftsmanship, and material on your 
home course, terms, etc. 
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| Well, women bein’ no secret to me, I kinda 
guessed this one could stand the bare facts. 
| So I says: “Did you ever hear about the man 
on the excursion boat?” 

She says: “Why, no. Tell it.” 

I says: ‘Well, they wasn’t no seat for him 

on the shady side. So he goes up to a man on 
the shady side, and he asts him if he’d saw the 
wale. The man asts him what wale, and this 
fella says it was on the other side. So this 
|man starts round, but on the way he stops 
| and asts somebody elst if he’d saw the wale. 
| So it goes all over the boat and pretty soon 
the first fella’s all alone on the shady side, 
everybody elst havin’ gone to see the wale. 
So this fella has his pick of two hunderd chairs. 
So he sets down. But after he’d set five or 
six minutes, he gets kinda nervous. And he 
gets nervouser and nervouser till by and by 
he jumps up and he says to himself: ‘By thun- 
der! I wonder if there is a wale!’ And then he 
runs around to the other side to see.” 

This Miss Henkle looks at me kinda funny. 
“Just what do you think you mean, wale?” 
she says. 

Well, then it gets to me. I hadn’ only 
meant I’d come from bein’ curious on account 
of Mac and Nairne. In the story I’d forgot 
where she was such a husky girl, maybe of a 
hunderd fifty pounds, which ain’t the girl 
you’d mention a wale to, if you was gonna be 
toney. 

She says: “So you come to see if there was 
a wale—and there was? Oh, don’t blush! I 
don’t mind a bit; it was so perfectly ingenious. 
But listen—I do wished they was some ways 
I could render you thanks for bringin’ that 
vanity-case back.” 

Well, that gives me another bug. I mean, 
without no bull, I see where she was really 
quite different than other girls, over and above 
her size. It was somethin’ about her. So I 
say: “Well, maybe you could. What say 
we go have us a lobster for lunch?” 

So we do. And I tell her all about ma and 
my four’ sisters and my six aunts and so 
forth and so on, and she says: “‘Mr. Kerrigan,” 
she says, “I’ve belittled men like you’ve be- 
littled women. I’ve seen ’em in the raw, like 
you have. Or elst why would I have threw 
down Mac’s and Nairne’s money, that both 
of ’em had? Or certain other men’s money. 
No, they’s more in it than just dough. I’m 
only gonna be here five more days,” she says, 
“but I wished we could see each other some 
more, because,” she says, “I got the tuition 
we could get along smooth without no non- 
sense.’ 

Well, I was kinda lonesome, and she was so 
different than other girls, so we see each other 
quite a little lot. And she’d hat a life kinda 
like mine, and she don’t like cities and she likes 
to potter round a house. 
one night we’re havin’ us another lebster, 
with French frieds, and we’re both kinda 
moony, and I feel like one day when I got 
shoved off the dock in the Harlem River. I 
mean like when I was on the way down, before 
I hit the river, and I wasn’t only twelve, and 
I couldn’t swim so good. 

She says: “And to think that tomorrow 
mornin’ I got to get back on the job. Vaca- 
tion’s over.’ 

I says: “Mine ain’t.” 

She says: ‘‘Mine is, though.” 





| a pipe. 
| why not finish mine with me, then? 





Well, it just come out like when you unclog 
It come in a bunch. I said: ‘Well, 
And 
then look over Geigerville.”’ 

Her eyes got twicet as big. They was brown. 

She says: “Why, Jimmy! What do you 
mean?” 

“Well,” I says, “if you hat as rotten a home 
as I did and it looks that way, why, maybe 
we could do a pretty fair one if we was part- 
ners, and did it upside down. Would you want 
to take the chanst of it?” 

She says: “Do you mean that, Jimmy?” 

I says: “I’m afraid I do.” 


She says: “What makes you say you’re 
afraid?” 
I says: “I’m afraid you’d see under my 








“BAZIN 
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enamel too soon, and see the flaws. But I’d 
break my neck to be nice to you, anyhow.” 

She puts her hands acrost the table. “Jim- 
my,” she says, “I don’t know you only for a 
few days, but I love you. And you told me 
enough so I know you could support me. 
So kindly please don’t talk so lopsided. Maybe 
Id fall down myself. But don’t let’s, neither 
of us.” Then she looks down at the table- 
cloth. “So if you’re sure you want me to, 

immy—sure I'll be your wale!” 

Well, it took me about a minute to get 
what she meant. Then after about a minute 
Iget it. But when I grab her hands acrost the 
table, I got somethin’ held back. All she knows 
is where I work for my company in Geiger- 
ville, Pennsylvania, with a salary and a 
interest. Does she know what it pays me, 
and what we’d do with it in Geigerville? 
The kinda house we’d have, and the garden, 
and an hour from Philly in the car I’d buy 
her? No! So then I tell her. 


Well, it still don’t seem real. We got 
married by a J. P. in Marine City, and she 
resigned by telegram, and we moved into this 
suit where I’m waitin’ for my wife to come 
up from the barber’s. So when she comes up 
here, maybe I’d get the nerves enough to 
spring it on her where Mac and Nairne wasn’t 
so nutty as they acted. Id tell her the whole 
how of it, includin’ how I give Mac the tip to 
splurge on roses, and Nairne to hire the band 
to play Lay Boheem, by request, instead of 
all jazz, which I told him was classier, and he’d 
get the credit for it, like it was a compliment 
to her: brains,*and only set him back five 
smackers for the fiddler. 

But would I? I mean, I wouldn’t done it if 
both them bozos hadn’t plagued me so much. 
But I guess I better not quite yet. But I 
guess I better write Joe Ryan a nice boost for 
Naime Factoriettes and the Penn Metals Co. 
But I’d-do it later. Right now, I rather smoke 
my rope and wait for m_ wife, so’s I could hear 
her feet in the hall, and she wouldn’t have 
to wait: for me to open up the door. She 
likes that. So do I. 


In the Garden of 
Allah 20 Years After 


(Continued from page 87) 


Abdullah and his kind, not of the great Arab 
notables—is when we are paying over money 
to them.” 

“You can say that after all this country has 
meant to you!” she said. And the soft South- 
ern voice vibrated with surprise and, I fancied, 
Tesentment. 

“T say it because I believe it is true. I don’t 
want it to be true.” 

“T don’t believe it! I don’t believe it!’ she 

said. “If I believed it I wouldn’t go on living 
here. I would go back”—she paused, then she 
added with a quite indescribable intonation— 
“to Cambridge, Mass.” 
_ She sat silent, looking towards the dim lights 
in the café, looking towards Abdullah, who at 
that moment was standing in the doorway 
quite still with his arms folded under his 
burnoose. 

“But I don’t believe it!” she said again, 
almost passionately. 

“Well, who knows? Perhaps I’m wrong,” I 
said gently. ‘“But——” 

_ “Of course you’ve been in this country many 
times,” she interrupted me, “and I never came 
here till two years ago. But in those two years 
I've never left Africa. And, in Africa, I’ve 
ignored Europe and—and America.” 

“Oh!” I said. 

“Yes. I haven’t lived like the ordinary 
tourist. I’ve lived for Africa. Do you believe 
in reincarnation?” 

When she said that I knew at once what was 
coming. 

“I can’t say I do. There are undoubtedly 
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curious happenings, curious instincts, desires, 
satisfactions, longings, which one could under- 
stand if one was certain that one had lived 
already in such and such a way, but which——” 

“Yes, yes—exactly!” she again interrupted. 
“Well, I do believe in reincarnation absolutely, 
and I know that in some former life I was an 
Arab woman.” 

Of course! Exactly what I was waiting for! 
Poor little thing! I felt so sorry for her, and so 
anxious about her, and so afraid for her. But 
what was I to do? 

Just then I saw Abdullah Ben Brahim’s 
large, heavy-lidded eyes turned towards us, 
and for once they looked to me observant. 

‘How do you know?” I said, lowering my 
voice and looking casual, disinterested. 

“By a great many things. I feel far more at 
home here than I have ever done in America. 
I felt at home directly I got here. My husband 
hated it. He hated the place and he hated the 
people. He only stayed here till his lung 
healed up,-and he was always abusing every- 
thing. I resented his abuse as if I had been an 
Arab. I was an Arab once. I have known it 
for a long time.” 

“No one can prove a negative,” I said. ‘And 
I shall not try to.” 

“But you’re out of sympathy with me! Of 
course! Everyone is. But I don’t care. I 
always follow my instincts and they always 
lead me right.” 

“And they lead you to Abdullah Ben 
Brahim!’ I said to myself. “A married 
desert Arab, who waits at the doors of hotels 
to catch tourists, and who thinks of Americans 
in terms of Algerian paper money; a man of no 
education though of undoubted astuteness, 
who can barely write his name but who has 
complete self-assurance. 'Woman’s instincts! 
Woman’s madness, rather! And the theory of 
reincarnation to explain and excuse the whole 
monstrosity.” 

Aloud I said, “It must be wonderful to be so 
self-confident. I’m afraid I’m not.” And 
then I got up to go. 

Seeing this, Abdullah came slowly up to us. 
“T hope the coffee was good, Monsieur Robert.”’ 

“Excellent! Thank you for your hospitality. 
I shall come again as a client.” 

“Tnshallah!” 

I took off my hat to Mrs. Van Brandt. 


“Good night. Unless I can walk with you to 
your hotel?” 
“Oh,” she said, “I don’t live in a hotel. No! 


I’ve got an apartment. Abdullah found it for 
me. And it’s such a lovely night. I’m not 
going yet.” 

I left her among the natives, lighting a fresh 
cigaret from a vesta held by Abdullah’s black 
hand with its light-colored palm. 


I thought as I walked home that Mrs. Van 
Brandt wouldn’t take much more notice of me. 
I knew that my view of the Biskris had upset 
her, that she was disappointed in me. Probably 
the only reason which had led her to wish to 
know me, an European, was her conviction 
that I was not as other Europeans, that I was 
obsessed by Africa and things African as they 
were not. The fact of my seeing clearly in 
spite of the glory of the Saharan sun had ob- 
viously distressed her. And my remark about 
money had roused acute resentment in her. 
She wouldn’t forgive me for that easily. 

Poor little thing! I saw her lying awake 
that night turning over and over in her mind 
that cruel remark of mine, and hating me for 
having made it. Such a remark applied to such 
a romance! It had been very cruel. It had 
been like the surgeon’s knife applied to a can- 
cerous growth. But who can cut out a can- 
cerous growth from the imagination and the 
soul of a woman? 

I was unhappy that night. I felt as if I had 
a duty to do. I felt as if I ought to push ruth- 
lessly into Mrs. Van Brandt’s life and hack 
away her illusions, the illusions a strange land 
had brought her. But my conventionality 
whispered : “You can’t. You’re a stranger. 
You’ve no right to interfere with her. She’s 
free to do what she chooses. Her life is no 
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LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
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linen, and Glo-Co Hair Dress- 
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routine when the man’s a man 
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Today both men and women want smooth hair 


2107 People 


tell how they keep 
their hair in place 


If your hair is unruly you must use something 
to keep it from getting out of place. 

Yet you need not experiment! Today you 
can use the dressing that more people rely on 
than any other! ... 

When 2107 people were asked what they used 
to keep their hair in place, the dressing which 
they overwhelmingly preferred to all others 
was—Stacomb. 

From Coast to Coast you will find that people 
who want their hair to lie in place, yet never to 
look greasy or sticky, rely on this remarkable 
dressing. 

Let us send you, free, a generous sample. 

Stacomb will suit any type of hair, because 
it comes in two forms. You may prefer it in 
cream form—in the attractive jar or the handy 
tube. Or you may prefer the delightful new 
Liquid Stacomb. 

But in either form Stacomb, you will find, is 
totally invisible on your hair, pleasant to use, 
and reaily keeps your hair in place—all 
day long. 

Stacomb never leaves your hair dry and 
brittle, either, as daily wetting with water makes 
it. Stacomb is actually beneficial, because it 
tends to prevent dandruff. At all drug and ce- 
partment stcres. 
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Dept. D-35, 113 West 18th St., New York 
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business of yours. Don’t be a fool. Don’t 
imagine that you can lift the veil from her eyes.” 

I resolved to go my way in Biskra and, if 
possible, to see no more of Mrs. Van Brandt. 

But Biskra is small though the desert is vast, 
and she sought me out. I could hardly say 
why. She was complex, and she was in a very 
strange condition of body and mind. I sup- 
pose a fashionable doctor would have said that 
she was highly neurotic. I think in her heart 
she was afraid, afraid of herself, afraid of life, 
afraid of the future, afraid of the dark domina- 
tion under which she lay, incomprehensibly. 
Perhaps she sought me as the last European 
who might be able to do something for her, 
in spite of her crazy wilfulness. Or perhaps 
she sought me as another romantic who, in 
spite of a cruel début, would presently give her 
right. Whocansay? Anyhow, she sought me. 
We became in a sort of way, and in spite of 
innumerable reticences, intimate. 

One day the Catholic priest of Biskra spoke 
to me near the church. After the usual po- 
litenesses he said: 

“Excuse me, monsieur, for what I am going 
to say. But I have lived for over twenty-five 
years in North Africa. I speak Arabic fluently, 
and I think I know the natives pretty well. 
That American lady, your friend, is making a 
terrible mistake which may easily have con- 
sequences one doesn’t care to think of.” He 
stopped and pulled his big beard. 

“Ves?” I said. 

“You know what I mean, 
Abdullah Ben Brahim!’’ 

“He’s her guide, I know. Why shouldn’t 
he be?” 

“Ah, monsieur!”’ He threw up his large pale 
hands. ‘‘We are men who know something of 
human nature! We may not understand it, 
but we can see what happens before our eyes. 
The little lady—you are the only white man 
she lets know her. Tell her!” 

“Tell her what?” 

“Tell her that she is nothing to Abdullah but 
a thing to use, to get pleasure from and, before 
all, profit from. Tell her that not only is he 
married—she knows that, of course—but that 
he has a mistress in the dancers’ street, the 
woman who dances with a bottle on her head.” 

“That Jewess!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Is she a Jewess? I dare say. I have 
nothing to do with those women. But anyhow 


monsieur— 





‘Abdullah is madly in love with that woman. 


Tell your friend! Tell her! All the French 
people here, they are saying dreadful things 
about her.” 

“That wouldn’t affect her. 
is obstinate ” J paused. 

“T know, I know,” he said. ‘She will lift her 
| little foot and kick at all creation. But you— 
do what you can.” 

“You’ve suggested a difficult job to me.” 

“Has she seen the Jewess?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tf she hasn’t, take her to the dancing house 
and tell her.”’ 

After thinking the whole matter over I re- 
solved to do this. 


When a woman 





In the evening I found Mrs. Van Brandt at 
Abdullah’s café and asked her in a very casual 
way whether she wouldn’t come with me to 
the dancing street. It was nearly full moon, 
and I said the effect of the silvery light on the 
white-robed crowd, mingling with the lights 
from the dancing houses and the stairways 
of the Ouled Nails, would be curious and 
charming. 

“T don’t care much for that street,” she said. 

“Then I'll go alone,” I said carelessly. 

I fancied I had detected suspicion in her. 
Now perhaps I had laid it to rest. For she got 
up from her chair on the rug and said: 

“T’'ll come with you.” 
| ‘You are going, madame?” said Abdullah’s 
=— voice, as we passed before the lighted 
café. 

“Just for a little. With Monsieur Robert to 
the dancers’ street.”” She looked up at his 
almost black face anxiously. “It’s all right for 
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The Best Dollar You Ever Spe 


A semi-annual application of NO- 
BLUR on your windshield will enable 
you to enjoy the safety and con 
venience of clear vision through the 
ENTIRE windshield each time it 
rains . . . invisible after being ap 
plied . . . will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel 
comed by motorists everywhere 
R 2-oz size sufficient to last life 
of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
dealers or sent postpaid direct. Re 
sults guaranteed. 
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Jhe Woman Who 
Works Youth Miracles 


On Society's Most Famous Faces 


.“Monsieur Robert will take care of you,” 


he replied. : 

“Bat he looked sulky as he swung his blue 
burnoose up over his left shoulder and sud- 
denly, shouted to one of his coffee boys. 

“Pérhaps I’d better not go,” Mrs. Van 
Brandt said, hesitating almost piteously. 

“Don’t if you’d rather not,” I said. 

That decided her. I had spoken with a faint 
smile, a slight touch of sarcasm. 

“['ll come; There’s no harm in it.” 

But I could see that her natural wilfulness 
was almost smothered by uneasiness. And I 
felt a sudden, useless hatred of Abdullah. 

We stood at the door of a dancing house 
under the moon, and saw fluttering, painted 
figures, veils spotted with silver, glittering 
head-dresses. We heard through the noisy 
music the barbaric chink of moving bracelets. 
In the distance near the musicians I saw the 
long-nosed Jewess from Setif who danced with 
a bottle on her head. 

“Shall we go in?” I asked Mrs. Van Brandt. 

“Do you want to?” 

“J hear there’s a woman who dances very 
cleverly balancing a bottle on her head.” 

“Ts there?” 

She had evidently never heard of the woman 
before. I could tell that by the tone of her 
voice. 

“T don’t mind going in for a moment if you 
want to.” 

The Arabs around the door made way, and 
we passed in. We found a bench and sat down. 
I saw the Jewess’s heavily painted eyes fixed 
upon us. A fat girl in bunched-up muslin was 

turing. - 

“What dreadful women they are!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Van Brandt in my ear. 

“The Arabs don’t think so.” 

I saw a quick look of fear in her eyes. 

“They can’t really like them!’’ she whispered. 

“Look around you,” I answered. 

All about us the Biskris and men from the 
Zibans and the farther desert were sitting, 
dressed in white, still, silent, watching the 
women. 

“Why do they come here?” I asked Mrs. 
Van Brandt. 

, “It’s habit. They’ve nowhere else to go,” 

“From whom do the women get those strings 
of gold coins, those cataracts of bracelets, those 
golden, or gilded, head-dresses, those jewels?” 

She was silent. 

“Look at this woman!”’ I added. 

The Jewess from Setif was rising to her feet, 
and with henna-dyed hands was posing a 
bottle nearly full of water on her head, which 
was covered with gaudy silk handkerchiefs. 

“But she’s frightful! Look at her nose! She 
hasn’t a single good feature. And she’s dirty. 
Her hands are dirty.” 

“The Arabs don’t mind that,”’ I said. 

Holding her narrow head sideways, the thin 
Jewess moved about the floor between the walls 
of men dressed in white. 

“She’s the star here,”’ I said. 

“Because she’s clever with the bottle. That’s 
a trick of balancing. But otherwise—she’s 
hideous.” 

“Abdullah Ben Brahim doesn’t think so,” 
I murmured. 

Mrs. Van Brandt made a sudden movement 
which upset the blue glass of mint tea on the 
little table beside her. I saw an ugly flood of 
red surge over her delicate little face. The 


Jewess, looking sideways, came near her, pos- 


ing for money. Mrs. Van Brandt leaned back 
as if trying to get away. The piper held a long 
angry note. Mrs. Van Brandt sprang up and 
went out, pushing her way between the stand- 
ing Arabs around the door. 

When I had paid and joined her.in the alley 
outside she turned on me. 

“You did it on purpose! You took me there 
on purpose. I—I think it was vile of you. But 

s I don’t believe it. I will never 

lieve it.” 


“The woman with the bottle is Abdullah 
Ben Brahim’s mistress,” I said. “Why 
eo t she be? What does it matter if she 





DOROTHY GRAY 


Coming to New York ten years ago, the 
daughter of a noted doctor and scientist, 
Dorothy Gray, by the application of a new 
method of scientifically restoring a youthful 
chin line, soon became one of the most fa- 
mous beauty specialists in the world, num- 
bering among her clientele scores of the 
greatest names in the international social 
register. 


67% of all women past 25 and 90% past 
35 reveal one or more of these conditions 


HERE are three places—weak places 
—on a woman’s face which unerring- 
ly reveal one’s years. Correcting 


them makes a difference that is almost 
untelievable. 
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—drooping throat muscles can be overcome. 


The Dorothy Gray methods banish them, 
results in most cases being almost beyond 
belief. Today, looking one’s age is a folly; 
looking older than one’s years, a crime 
against oneself, 


Telltale signs of facial age 


3 Telltales Places 
A double chin is a glaring ee nea Age can be erased. 


sign of departing youth. So 
are wrinkles around eyes and 
mouth. So are flabby or with- 
ered facial muscles. 


Now, by the perfection of new 
and radically different treatments 
and preparations, it’s been proved, 
virtually beyond question, that those 
conditions are responsive to cor- 
rection. 


In proof of it, experts now point 
out that premature facial age is 
not so prevalent among the wealth- 
ter women except in a small degree. 
It is shown that while almost 95% 
of the ultra-wealthy women of 
America look years younger than 
they are, the average woman past 


25, in ordinary walks of life, looks Wrinkles and Res 
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from 5 to 10 years older than she is. 





Why? It isn’t worry, household 
cares, motherhood, but lack of 
scientific youth protection. Cor- 
rect means have mostly been de- 
nied them. 


What the Dorothy Gray 
Treatments Are 


Their objective is strengthening certain 
facial muscles which, by weakening, result 
in flabbiness, in lines and wrinkles. Thin 
and withered faces can be made plump— 
sallow skins can be made white—the actual 
color of youth can be restored—lines and 
crow’s-feet around the eyes can be erased— 
double chins can be reduced .. . absolutely 
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Flabby Muscles and 
Crépy Throat 


Take Years Away 


Send Coupon for Personal 
Advice—FREE 


Dorothy Gray preparations are 
now on sale at the toilet goods 
counters of the better depart ment 
stores and at quality drug stores, 
under very definite and easily fol- 
lowed instructions, 

Note the coupon below. Check 
and fill it out carefully. Then 
mail it. 

Exact and detailed instructions 
for individual treatment will be 
sent you without charge. 

Each skin requires a certain 
treatment. That is why no general 
directions are given here. Once 
your condition is understood and 
the method of correction suggested 
by Miss Gray, you can follow it at 
home as satisfactorily as in Miss 
Gray’s own establishments in New 
York (753 Fifth Avenue) or at 
Atlantic City (1637 Boardwalk), 
Qan Francisco (The White House), 
or Washington, D. C. (1009 Con- 
necticut Avenue). 








DOROTHY GRAY, 753 Fifth Avenue, 60 
New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me how 

O to treat a double chin. 

O to erase wrinkles and lines. 

0 to treat flabby muscles and crépy throat. 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 

own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Stillman’ Freckle 


Cream Aetton 
WinttNS THE SKIN 











@ The Stillman Co. 14 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- 
ment booklet, ‘Beauty Parlor Secrets.” 


Name 
Address 
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Make dresses in 
the newest styles 
% and save half 


Learn right at home in 
spare time to make your 
-own clothes in the newest, 
loveliest styles for a third 
or a half of what you 
would pay in the shops. 
The Woman’s Institute 
will teach you how to put 
real style into everything 
you make, just as it has 
taught more than 230,000 
other women and girls in 
the last ten years. New, 
illustrated, simple method 
makes everything easy. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
and learn from the experi- 
ence of thousands of de- 
lighted members what the 
Woman’s Institute can do 
for you. Mail the coupon 

or send a postal today. 















¥ Woman’s Institute, Dept. 51-K, Scranton, Pa. 4 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 

of your booklets and tell me how I can learn at 

home the subject I have marked below | 


(J Home Dressmaking Millinery 
t CJ Professional Dressmaking Cooking a 
i UII: 53s sen vsidsvs acu cn veces vauuiin boedsnennie lean aes meaeentel 
t ee ase specify whether Mrs. or Miss) i 
Address.......... 
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| I-shall never forget the look in the big hazel 
|eyes as I asked that question. 


After that evening Mrs. Van Brandt avoided 
me, and I made no attempt to see anything of 
her. She had told me I was vile. She had 
parted from me in front of Abdullah’s café 
without a word of good-by. It wasn’t for me 
to seek her out. I had done what I had felt it 
was right to do. And there I must leave the 
matter. It wasn’t my affair. I kept telling 
myself that. But I had become almost pain- 
fully interested in the fate of the little delicate 
creature whom I had first seen among the 
trees in the Count’s garden. And hasn’t one 
| a duty to one’s neighbor? 
| But I-had done what I could. I had even 
| forced myself to be cruel. I couldn’t, I said to 
| myself, do anything more. 

What had - happened, if anything had 
|happened, between Mrs. Van Brandt and 
Abdullah I didn’t know. But I knew that no 
definite breach had been, made between them 
by my information so brutally conveyed in the 

| dancing house. Mrs. Van Brandt still went to 
| Abdullah’s café at night. I didn’t go there any 

'more, but I knew this from Abdullah himself. 

| He inquired of me jealously why I had deserted 
his café and urged me to return, adding in 
his heavy voice: 

| “Madame Van Brandt elle vient toujours chez 

moi comme autrefois.” 

Not a word, not the least hint, about my 
having given him away. Arabs know when to 
be silent. But I realized that besides Abdul- 
lah’s silence I had had Abdullah’s bit of de- 
liberate information. He had discreetly let me 
know my own impotence. 

“T’ll come back one night,’’ I said. 

Nevertheless I didn’t go. 
Abdullah was put out at losing my custom. He 
liked me to be seen in his café. 

The weather wasn’t quite so hot now, and I 
had taken to the sands. Nearly every day I 
motored out, with my Arab friend Laala, on 
the desert route to Tolga, and spent the day 





| there, being fetched by the motor towards 
| sunset. 


Directly the motor had crawled away, like a 
black insect over the pale yellow desert, Laala 
and I were alone in the vastness, alone in the 
sun-smitten silence. We made our way up 
the sand-hill—almost a mountain it was—till 
we got to the summit. There, in a sort of huge 
cup of sand, we lay down on the Eastern rug 
we had brought with us, and we sank into our 
desert day, into its air, its warmth, its peace, 
its glorious remoteness and separation from the 
cries and the darkness and the hubbub of 
ordinary life. 

From our sand mountain we could see over 
an immense stretch of desert and now and then, 
though not often, we perceived desert travelers 
moving slowly, mysteriously, upon their mys- 
tical business. (Mystical it seemed to me, 
looked at from a height and afar.) We saw a 
solitary camel, a horseman, an Arab man on a 
donkey followed by his woman on foot, some- 
times a string of camels passing across the 
waste and eventually fading into the glitter of 
the distance. Now and then the sound of 
human voices reached us. I remember a boy 





alone holding a wand, and singing passionately 


| to the sun as he went barefoot in tattered gar- 
|ments towards the horizon. 


He sang like a 


| conqueror and possessed, I suppose, nothing. 


| only the desert. 


But mostly we were alone, heard nothing, saw 
And our day slipped by with 


| the gliding stealthiness of desert days, shining, 


silent, enchanted. 
But there came a day when, towards after- 


| noon but long before the time for our motor to 


return to us, Laala and I saw coming from the 
direction of Biskra a little blackness that 


|moved fast and had nothing mystical about 


it. 
“C'est un Ford!” said Laala. 
It stopped at the foot of our sand mountain 


| and we saw a woman getting out. 


Laala was on his feet, with his brown hands 
held up, like blinkers, near his eyes. 
“Tt is madame, the American!” he said. 





And I knew that | 
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your age! 


Why have the sympathy of your friends when 
you may as well have their admiration ? Why 
have the feeling that your age is discussed 
when you are not present? Your friends 
conceal their gray hair. In defense you must 
—because gray hair does denote age and in 
these days and times age is passe. 


Use Q-ban—at home 
Darken your gray hair 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer will arpeal to you because 
(1) it costs only a nominalamount 
(2) it is a clear, daintily scented Qban 
liquid (3) it is applied in the 
ee ered oe home, — Hair 

arkens the hair so gradu-  geyes 
ally and naturally that even po sang 
your intimate friends will not 
notice the change. 


More gray hairs come with every 


Users of Q- i 
Color Restorer ai 


a *” thing’’ on their hair. 
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. fas $ elves, may als 

using Q-ban Hair &® een ae | 


Color Restorer today. Yyour knowledge. 


75 cents per bottle; sold by your 
druggist under itive guarantee 
Owing to the fact that Q-ban Hair Color Restorer 
works med egy AE a sample would & 
paons nothing. Sometimes several / 

ttles are required to obtain the 
desired results. Therefore we au- 
thorize all d: ists to refund 
your money if you are not en- / 
tirely eee ou to be the 
sole ju 4 
HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists, Dept. D-5 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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CHAPPING - - SORES 


One treatment soothes the irrita- 
tion and starts the healing if you usé 
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21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEB 


The Insured Watch 
Sold direct from 


the factory at a 
saving of 50%.// 
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Only $1.00! The balance in 
easy monthly payments. You 
get the famous Seudebaker 21 etki: Watch—in- 
sured for a lifetime; 8 adjustments, including heat, 
cold, isochronism and 5 positions—choice of 60 
new Art Beauty Cases in green gold,white gold or 
yellow gold effects. Latest thin models. 


For a limited time we are offer- 
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The woman stood still in the sand and looked | 
up. Instinctively I waved my hand. She did | 
not wave in reply, but she began slowly mount- 
ing towards us, holding a sun umbrella over 
her head. : ‘ 

“T’ll go downto meet her,” I said to Laala. 

And I started at a run. Laala, I believe, 
made a movement to come with me, then 
stopped. Mrs. Van Brandt and I met alone 
in the sand. 

“You were looking for me?”’ I asked. 

I was surprised, anxious. It seemed to me 
that something extraordinary must have hap- 
pened to induce her to seek me out, consider- | 
ing the coldness there was between us. 

“Ves. I knew you came here. I—TI wanted 
to speak to you.” 

“Shall we—do you wish to climb to the top?” 

She looked up, then at the desert. ‘Yes, 
please.” 

We walked up slowly in the sand. And not 
another word was said between us. When we 
reached the top of the hill Laala saluted her. 
He had dusted the rug and was laying it down. 

“May I sit down?” 

“Of course,” I said. 

[looked at Laala. He returned my look with | 
understanding eyes, and went away from us. 
In the distance at the edge of a steep slope he 
sat down on his haunches and gazed out over 
the desert. I lay down on the rug near Mrs. 
Van Brandt and waited for her to speak. But 
she didn’t speak immediately. She was look- 
ing out over the desert and there was, I thought, 

a strange severity in her small, delicate face, 
the severity that often comes from an interior 


‘intensity. .For a moment, as I watched her, I 


thought, “Is she—can she be saying good-by 
to all this?” 

At last-she turned and looked at me. “You 
wonder why I’ve come,” she said, in her soft | 
Southern voice. “And I almost wonder, too. 
But I suppose it’s because you took me to the 
dancing house. Your doing that showed me 
that you—that you were bothering about me. 
And besides I really came here because of you.” 

“Because—you told me it was your hus- 
band’s health.” 

“Yes. He was ill. But we might have gone 
to Arizona. We had a choice of places. Some- 
thing I read made me choose—Biskra.” 

I said nothing. I felt very uncomfortable. 

“You have a certain interest in me, haven’t 
you?” 

“Indeed I have,” I said. 

“Well, ’ve got to decide something. I 
heard from my husband today.” 

“Yes?” 

“He says that if I don’t go back to him he 
will try to divorce me.” 

“Go back to him!” I said. 

“You sincerely advise me to do that, to go 
back to Cambridge, and to a man who hasn’t 
the power to interest me, to hold me, to make 
me obey him, to frighten me; who hasn’t the 
power even to disturb me? I thought you were 
rather romantic. I thought you had emotion. 
I even sometimes thought you understood 
women.” 

I looked into her hazel eyes and hesitated. 

“This is what I care for,” she said, putting | 
out a small hand towards the desert. “Since I | 
came to this country I have suffered a lot— | 
oh yes, a lot! But I have been awake all the | 
time, awake to the meaning of living.” 

I saw that she had a letter in her left hand. | 
She looked down at it. 

“Being what you must be, and living as I 
suppose you have lived—not a dull life, do 
you really advise me to give all this up and to 
go back to Cambridge and my husband, who 
hates all this, and who expresses his hatred? 
Shall I do that?” 

2 you don’t, what will become of you?” I 

“I don’t know exactly. But”—her soft voice 
sank almost to a whisper—“but at least I shall 
never be dull.” She looked up at me steadily, 
and there was a really dreadful pathos in her 
eyés as she said, ‘And if I go back I shall al- 
tie” be dull, always. Could you live a dull 
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Romantic Eyes 


weave strange spells! 


a expressive beauty of dark-veiled 
eyes thrills and lures with each co- 
quettish glance. All the dreams of the 
ages are caught and held in the shadowy 
sweep of midnight lashes. 


To bring out the expressive beauty in your eye 
darken your lashes with WINX. Touch ther. 
up lightly with this harmless, waterproof liquid 
and the hidden glory of your eyes is at once 
revealed — emphasized. Just a few touches of 
the brush attached to the stopper of bottle and 
your lashes instantly appear longer —darker— 
heavier. WINX is waterproof and will not run 
or smear. Black or brown 75c. U. S. or Canada. 


CLARA BOW, 
Shadony-eyed 
Paramount 





plete with one row brush and mirror, 5o0c. 


Offer! Mail coupon at once for a generous 
sample of Winx. Another 12c brings a 
sample of Pert moist rouge — water- 


proof and won't rub off. 
MAIL THIS NOW ae 


ROSS CO., 240-J West 17th St., NewYork | 


Enclosed find 12¢ for a generous sample of Winx. 
Another 12cbrings a sample of Pert, the waterproof rouge. 


[Please PRINT.] 
Name 


Address ___ 
City_ 1 ee. 
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SAY ““BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds 
Pain 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Neuritis 
Toothache 








DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





Accept only “Bayer” package 
eo- which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


To outline the brows after powdering use 
Winxette (cake form) Black or Brown—com- 











Lips i 


There is nothing more intriguing, fascinating, be- 
witching than full curved, soft, luscious, delicately 
colored lips. 


| 0 
we 


Will make your lips aaah ea ly beautiful than they 
have ever been before and K ISSPR OOF is WATER- 
OOF. One application basis for yd no need for 
constant touching up. The color isan artist's blend—not 
red—not orange, but a shade so utterly nat- 
ural it flatters Be eg complexion. Get 
KISSPROOF to-day. Accept no substi- 
tute. Be sure the case is stamped 
“Kissproof.” At all dealers 50c. 


New Kissproof 
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bh Or use coupon JT 
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é DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. 1177 = 
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an full year to pay 


All transactions 
strictly confidential 


| 10 DAYS TRIAL 

:| Pin only $1 to your order, and 

3] your choice comes to you parcel 

3 post prepaid on 10 Days Trial. 

* pay postman only $1 es 

ro delivery, and after trial 
balance in 12 equal — iy 

payments. Satisfaction guar 

teed or your money back. 


FRE 
**Royal Book of Gems” 


Thousands of special values in 
genuine diamonds, watches and 
ae illustra! trated. Y Your copy 
immediately on request. 


No interest, no extras 
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ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


ADDRESS DEPT 1668 170 BROADWAY NY. 
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- “T don’ t know,” I said. ‘“ 


“T don’t want to. 

“Nor I!’ 

“Tell me something,” I said. ‘And don’t 
be angry. Wasn’t I right about the Jewess?” 

Her face flushed quickly, but she said with- 
out a tremor of the voice, ““Yes, you were right.” 

“Well then—you see! What’s—what’s the 
good?” 

“Although I’m an American I feel that a 
man has an absolute right to do what he chooses 
about women. I must have been an Arab 
woman once. I feel it so strongly in my blood.” 

Suddenly I said in a voice that I felt to be 
harsh, “Mrs. Van Brandt, I advise you to leave 
Biskra at once, to leave North Africa, to go 
back to your husband. Dulness—I hate it. 
But isn’t it better than destruction?” 

“T’m not sure. But I don’t believe it is.” 

I felt at that moment that she was deeply 
disappointed in me. 

“My life here is, at any rate, an adventure,” 
she said, again looking out over the desert. 
“My life in Cambridge—it’s like one of those 
hymns with no meaning that a village choir 
sings lustily on a Sunday evening in autumn 
when rain is coming down. I believe I’d rather 
be destroyed here than exist for long years over 
there.” She got up. Again she was looking at 
me. “D’you know you’re not really a bit like 
the man I imagined you to be?” 

“T can’t help wanting to protect you, to safe- 
guard you.’ 

“That’s kind.” There was a faint, extraor- 
dinary sarcasm in her way of saying “that’s 
kind.” ‘I don’t quite know why I’ve come to 
disturb you,” she added. 

“TI do. You wanted me to tell you to con- 
tinue the adventurous life you are leading out 
here. But I can’t; I simply can’t. I know too 
much about conditions over here.” 

“You are imaginative,” she said. 
But you have a lot of caution in you.” 

I watched the insect-like car creep away on 
the desert track. Then I heard the voice of 
Laala beside me. 

“Abdullah Ben Brahim does not love the 
American lady, Monsieur Robert. It is the 
Jewess from Setif that he loves, she who dances 
with a bottle on her head.” He lighted a 
cigaret. “The American ladies, they are all 
very rich, Monsieur Robert.” 


“Very! 


When the tourists began to arrive in force I 
went away from Biskra. I did: not return to 
North Africa from Europe until the following 
year, in November. And then, happening to 
be in Sicily, I crossed by boat from Trapani to 
Tunis. 

In Tunis I had an old friend called Nataff, 
and on the morning of my arrival I went with 
him into the Souks. Nataff is a great talker 
and he told me all the ‘‘news.”” When we were 
going back to the Tunisia Palace Hotel he said: 
“You have heard of the suicide of the Amer- 
ican lady, Monsieur Robert?” 

“No,” I said. ‘What American lady?” 
“Madame Van Brandt, Monsieur Robert. 
She has been living here lately. She took a 
little house in the native quarter. But it was 
quite clean. Yes, it was clean. But they say 
she had very little money. Most American 
ladies are rich, but not this one.’ 

“Whom did she live with?” Tasked, trying to 
speak in an unconcerned voice. ° 

‘All alone, Monsieur Robert. That is, she 
had one servant, a Sicilian woman, in the house 
with her.” 

“No one else? No—no guide to show her 
round, to look after her?” 

“No, Monsieur Robert. She was alone. 
They say she came to the end of her money, 
and about two weeks ago she poisoned herself.” 
“Poor woman!” 

“Ves, Monsieur Robert. She had been over 
in this country along time. They say she came 
with her husband, but when he went back to 
America she preferred to stay here. She used 
to be in Biskra. There she had always a 
guide called Abdullah Ben Brahim. Perhaps 
you know him. They went into the desert 
together.” 





“T have seen him. Well, au revoir, Nataff! 
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Come back at three o’clock and we'll go to 
Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“Bien, Monsieur Robert.” 

Three days later, in the train between Con- 
stantine and Biskra, I went into the restaurant 
car to have luncheon. There I found Abdul- 
lah Ben Brahim, in a snow-white turban bound 
with camel’s hair and a mauve burnoose em- 
broidered in gold, seated alone at a table eat- 
ing his way through a mound of risotto. He 
got up on seeing me. 

“Monsieur Robert! Bon jour!” 

We spoke a few words. 

“You are coming to Biskra, Monsieur 
Robert?” 

“Yes.” 

“You must come to my café.” 

“By the way,” I said, looking at his heavy- 
lidded eyes, ‘‘I hear that Madame Van Brandt 
has just killed herself in Tunis.” 

“Qui, pauvre femme, clle est mortel’’ said 
Abdullah Ben Brahim. “If you wish to make 
a desert excursion this winter, Monsieur 
Robert, I have now a fine camp equipment. 
It has all come from London. The beds are 
beautiful, and there are no tents like mine. 
You will give me the first chance, Monsieur 
Robert?” 

I forget exactly what I answered. But it 
must have been something quite non-committal. 


The Days of 49 


(Continued from page 25) 





station... A Franciscan monk, his teeth chatter- 
ing with ague, opens its gate. 

He is at San Francisco. 

Fisher huts in baked clay; blue-skinned hogs 
that sprawl luxuriously in the sun; meager sows 
suckling litters of a dozen shotes—this is the 
country Johann August Sutter has crossed a 
continent and an ocean to conquer. He has 
chosen a good time. 

California’s situation at the time Sutter 
landed was more than precarious. Its very 
existence was in peril. 

The mission establishments which the Jesuits 
had founded all over the territory of old Cali- 
fornia, as in every overseas country which they 
evangelized, had not been able to resist the 
disaster that overtook the Society of Jesus 
Order in 1767, and they had passed into the 
hands of the Franciscans. These monks had 
undertaken the colonization of New California 
and pushed on to a country which the Jesuits 
had never penetrated. 

Little by little, keeping to the coast-line, the 
padres had built eighteen posts. Simple centers 
of colonization at the start, they had become in 
course of time important properties surrounded 
by prosperous villages. 

Two monks looked after the domestic duties 
of the establishment. The others were teachers 
or overseers in the workshops; managers of the 
storehouses or delegates to entertain travelers. 

The young Indian girls were under the care of 
matrons of their own race. They were taught 
to weave stuffs of wool, linen and cotton. They 
left the mission only to be married. The most 
apt of the boys were taught music and singing, 
others some handicraft or agriculture. 


It is the year 1832. 

The Republic of Mexico is proclaimed. All 
religious establishments with their dependen- 
cies become the property of the state. The 
monks. it is true, are promised a pension but it 
Is never paid them. It is pillage by wholesale. 
Generals and carpetbaggers allot themselves 
the pick of the properties. As for the Indians, 
dispossessed, abused and wretched, they soon 
betake themselves to the bush. Prosperity and 
the public welfare disappear. In 1838, of the 
30,650 Indians who were free workers at the 
missions, 4,450 remain. Horned stock has 
fallen from 420,000 to 28,200 head; horses 
from 62,500 to 3,800; there are 31,600 sheep 
left out of 321,000. 

This is the state of things when Sutter 
atrives.. He soon makes his presence felt. 
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and a Sweet Breath 


Here is the most delightful way to have 
white, glistening teeth—whiter teeth than 
you have even known. 

Nothing else known to dentistry whitens 
the teeth, freshens the mouth and 


sweetens the breath like Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia tooth paste. It contains the 
genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, rec- 
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ture. It is guaranteed permanent; its color with- 
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growth. The ease of application enables any one to 
apply it with invariable success in the privacy of 
her own home. 

Free Trial Sample 
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Sutter’s first expedition on horseback takes 
him into the valley of the Sacramento. The 
incredible fertility of the soil and the luxuriance 
lof the vegetation point out this valley as the 
| place where his first attempt at colonization 
| should be made. On his return he learns that 
the first convoy of Kanakas has just landed. 
| | They are fifteen in number and are housed in 
| the hamlet of Yerba Buena. at the farther end 
| of the Bay of San Francisco. Nineteen white 

men have come with them, hefty and enter- 
| prising fellows, hand-picked by the partners 
at Honolulu. 

Sutter passes them in review. Every man is 
| armed to the teeth. 
| The next day Sutter hurries to Monterey, 
| riding day and night. 

He makes his bow to Governor Alvarado. 
|It is his intention, he tells the governor, to 
| settle in the country and cultivate its soil. With 
| his armed band he will set up a cordon of out- 
posts and check the incursions of wild Indians 
from the north. It is his intention to get the 
remnants of the mission Indians together, 
assign them lands and make them work under 
his direction. Other vessels are on their way 
from Honolulu, and when they arrive his com- 
pany will be much stronger. New consign- 
ments of Kanakas will be disembarked at the 
spot he has chosen, accompanied by white 
overseers in his pay. AI he asks is to be let 
alone. He will save the country. 

“Where do you want to settle?” asks the 
governor. 





the Rio de los Americanos.” 


ment?” 

““New Helvetia.” 

“Why?” 

“T am a Swiss, and a republican.” 

“Do as you like,” the governor replies. “I 
grant you a preliminary concession for ten 
years.” 

Sutter and his men are on their way up the 
valley of the Sacramento This is the order of 
march: 

Three ex-whalers stil] in seamen’s dress, 
head the column. Then come one hundred and 
fifty Kanakas. They are all clad a‘ike—in 
striped cotton shirts reaching the knees—and 
have made themse ves litt’e po‘nted hats with 
the leaves of the wild tulip. Thirty wagons 
come next, loaded with provisions, seeds, am- 
munition. There are fifty horses seventy-five 
mules, five bulls, two hundred cows and five 
flocks of sheep. A rear guard closes the pro- 
cession, rifles on hips and broad-brimmed hats 
cocked over one ear. 

Six months later a change has come over the 
valley that is like the transformation in an 
opera when the scene is shifted 

Oxen come and go in yokes. The mules are 
at the plow. Seed flies through the air into 
the furrows. There has been no time to root 
up the big stumps, and the furrows are driven 
round them. Horned stock is already at 
pasture in the swampy meadows, sheep are on 
the hills, the horses are grazing in a big zareba 
surrounded with a rough hedge of thorns. At 
a delta where two rivers meet foundations 
have been dug and the ranch-house is rising, 
built of great trunks roughly squared and clap- 
boards six inches th'ck. Everything is on this 
scale—vast, monumental, conceived for an in- 
definite future. There are barns, granaries, 
storehouses. The workshops are along the 
waterside. The Kanaka village is hidden in a 
ravine. 

Sutter is here, there and everywhere. He 
directs everything. No detail, however slight, 
escapes his eye. Recruiting parties have 
visited the neighboring villages and already 
250 former protégés of the mission are back, 
working at their old trades, with their wives 





“In the Sacramento Va'ley, at the mouth of | 





and children. Every three months new convoys | 
of Kanakas arrive, and the cultivated lands | 
stretch away toward the horizon. A handful 
of white settlers, thirty in number, have put | 
themselves under Sutter’s orders. They are 





Mormons, and Sutter pays them three piasters | 
a day for their time. 
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Prosperity is not long in arriving. Within an | 


area that a horseman could cover in a few days, 

there are 4,000 oxen and steers, 1,200 cows, 

1,500 horses and mules, and 12,000 sheep at 

New Helvetia. The harvests return 530 
nt, and the granaries are bursting. 

Toward the end of the second year Sutter 
buys a number of fine ranches on the coast 
near Fort Bodega from Russian colonists who 
are leaving the country. He pays them $40,000 
in cash for the property and conceives the idea 
of a big stock-farm where pedigreed cattle can 
be bred. — 5S 

In spite of warfare, political complications 
and intrigues, assassinations, incendiary fires 
and the perennial atmosphere of revolution, 
Johann August Sutter was realizing his great 
scheme. New Helvetia had taken shape and 
substance. 

The dwelling-houses, the ranches, the prin- 
cipal buildings, granaries and storehouses, were 
now surrounded by a wall five feet thick and 
twelve feet high., At each angle was a square 
bastion armed-with three pieces of ordnance. 
Six more defended the principal gate. The 
standing garrison numbered a hundred men. 
Patrols and armed parties kept order in the 
immense domain. All these soldiers were men 


picked up haphazard in the bars of Honolulu. | 


They were married to native women who ac- 
companied them on the march, carrying their 
baggage, grinding their corn, molding bullets 
and wrapping cartridges. 

The foremen of the mills, of the saw-pits, 
where the giant trees of the country were made 
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into planks, and of the numerous workshops | 
of all sorts; were mostly ships’ carpenters or | 
sailors before the mast whom Sutter tempted | 


to desert from ships that called in the bay 
by promising them a wage of five piasters a 


ay. 

There were daily shipments of hides, talc, 
grain, flour, corn, dried meat, cheese, butter, 
lumber and smoked salmon. 
merchandise to Vancouver, to Sitka, to the 
Sandwich Isles, to almost every Mexican and 
South American port on the Pacific, though 
the principal trade was the provisioning of 
ships that cast anchor in the bay. 

New Helvetia was at the height of its pros- 
perity and activity when Captain Frémont 
visited it, after his memorable crossing of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

Sutter by now had an open credit at the 
most important banking-houses of the United 
States and Great Britain. His purchases 
came thousands of miles overland or by sea 
round the Horn. 

For twenty-five years ranchmen in the in- 
terior still spoke of one wagon, drawn by sixty 
yokes of white oxen and strongly guarded, 
which traversed the American continent from 
east to west. After crossing prairies and 
savannas, fording rivers, threading the defiles 
of the Rockies and crushing the cacti of the 
Great Desert under its massive wheels, it 
arrived safely at its destination, bearing the 
first steam-driven mill ever set up in the 
United States. 

Alas for human foresight! Better had it 
been for Johann August Sutter, now at the 
height of his success and splendor, if this wagon 
had been sunk forever in some river before it 
reached New Helvetia! 

Meantime political events drew nearer and 
nearer to their climax. 

Sutter was a man universally respected 
whose advice was sought by all. But he was 
far from being immune from contingencies. On 
the contrary, as revolution followed revolution 
and the strife between parties grew ever more 
acute, everyone wanted to have Sutter on his 
side. He was in demand not only on account 
of his fortune, but on account of his moral 
character. Each faction seems to have reck- 
oned in advance upon the support of the little 
New Helvetian army. Sutter with incredible 

contrived to play one off against another. 
€ made all sorts of promises, knew the leaders 
who could be bribed, and when their followers 


might be sent away satisfied with fine speeches 
and alcohol. 


Sutter sent his | 

















Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
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Stomach 
Trouble 


Is Nature’s Danger Signal 


Nature has many. ways of warning her 
children about their health. Chronic in- 
digestion is one of the commonest signs 
that something is wrong with the system. 
It is a symptom of trouble which if not 
quickly remedied may. lead to ulcers of 
the stomach and intestines, Colitis, Dia- 
betes, Bright’s Disease and other serious 
ailments. 


If you have acid stomach, dull pains and 
a constant feeling that your stomach is 
notright—Watchout! You maynotthink 
much of it at first, but there is no telling 
where it may lead to. 


Wilshire’s I-on-a-co 


the Electro-Magnetic 
Treatment 
has brought relief to many sufferers 


“I suffered seven years with ulcerated stomach 
and tried aH sorts of treatments without avail. I 
went to a famous Clinic about four years ago and 
they advised an operation for:my ulcer, but I did 
not accept their advice. About six weeks ago, it 
became very acute and laid me up in bed, vomit- 
ing blood. After trying the usual remedies without 
benefit, I then tried your I-on-a-co. With three 
weeks’ use I was completely recovered and I feel I 
shall have no return of the dreadful condition 
which has afflicted me for the past seven years.’ 

J. P. R., Los Angeles. 


“T was troubled with Gastritis for a number of 
years and was unable to sleep on my side because 
of the pain: I was recommended to try a treat- 
ment of the I-on-a-co and I am pleased to say 
that I have experienced complete relief, the first 
time in many years.’’ H. E. R., Glendale, Calif. 


“T can’t praise I-on-a-co enough for what it 
has done-for me. I did not know I had an ab- 
scess in’ the pit of my stomach, but I-on-a-co did 
and brought it to the surface and cured me. I am 
getting good results for my rheumatism rae and 
feel like @ new woman, thanks to I-on-a ze 

J. F., Pomona, “Calif: 


How I-ON-A-CO Revital- 
izes Your Body 


Oxygen, as you know, is absolutely essential to life. 
Despite the fact that we are constantly breathing it, 
Otto Warburg, famous German biologist, has con- 
clusively proven that the ability of the body to make 
use of this oxygen depends upon the catalytic value 
of the iron in the system. 


By magnetizing the system’s iron, I-on-a-co makes 
it a better catalyzer for bringing this needed oxygen 
to the tissue cells—thus revitalizing them. 


With your very first I-on-a-co treatment you note 
a pleasant exhilaration — completely devoid of all 
shock. Your eyes take on a sparkle and your cheeks 
a glow. Its results are amazing. 

What I-on-a-co has done for others, it can do for 
you. Why suffer longer when this marvelous new 
discovery of science is open to you? Why not find 
out MORE about I-on-a-co? 












Send for this 
Free Book,“*The 

New Road to Health.” It tells 
what 1-on-a-co hasdone for suf- 
ferers from Stomach Trouble, Dia- 
betes, High Blood Pressure, Con- 
stipation, Prostatitis, and Arthritis 
after all other methods had failed. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance. .Mail the coupon today. 


1-ON-A-CO, 
820Commercial Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me your 
free booklet “‘The New Road to Health.” I am 


troubled with 





Name 


Street of R.F.D. 




















City & State 
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Five years elapse—years of strife and pro- 
nunciamentos of riots and revolution sedulously 
fomented by the Cabinet at Washington. 
Finally—war with Mexico, the cession to the 


“| United States of Texas and California. 


Sutter has obtained a further concession of 
territory—twenty-two “hours” square—from 
the last Mexican governor. He is the largest 
landowner in the Union. 

Peace at last! A new era opens. At last 
Johann August Sutter can enjoy his riches and 
push forward his schemes in full security. 

New seeds and plants are ordered from 
Europe. In the low country the olive and 
fig-tree are acclimated. Apples and pears 
flourish. On the hills Sutter installs the first 
plantations of cotton, and experiments with 
rice and indigo on the banks of the Sacramento. 

At last he is able to realize an old desire that 
has lain at his heart for years. He plants vine- 
yards. At immense cost he has had shoots 
sent him from the Rhine and from Burgundy. 
North of his property, on the banks of the 
Feather River, he has built a big country home. 
This is his loved retreat—his ‘‘Hermitage.”’ 

In the heat of the day, seated under a pergola 
covered with climbing vines, he dreams into 
the future. His family in far Europe! They 
can come out to him at last. His creditors— 
lucky men! They little dream of the reim- 
bursement that is waiting for them. Rehabili- 
tation for the ancestral name. And for his 
little country among the mountains—what 
foundations to perpetuate his memory! . 
Sweet day-dreams. 

Peace is his at last. 

Peace? 

No! No! 

It is go’d! 

The rush for gold. The golden fever which 
smites the world like a sudden plague. The 
great madness of 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, which 
is to last fifteen years. San Franciscol 


The peace of the gods! 


No! No! A thousand times no! 


A chance blow by a pick, and all this vast 
mechanism to set in motion. 

Hordes fighting for the exit west. First, 
those from New York and.the ports along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Immediately afterward, 
those from the interior and Middle West. It is 
a vast human drainage. The decks of steamers 
bound for Chagres are black with humanity. 
They cross the Isthmus, on foot traverse 
marshes where nine in every ten perish of 
yellow fever. The remnant who reach the 
Pacific coast club together and charter sailing 
vessels. 

San Francisco! San Franc’sco! The Golden 
Gate. Goat Island. 

Wooden wharves. Foul, muddy streets 
where holes are filled in with sacks full of flour. 
Sugar soaring to five dollars a pound. Coffee, 
ten dollars. An onion, two hundred. A glass 
of water, a thousand. Shots ring out. Forty- 
fives make their own law. And behind this first 
human flood-tide, other tides, fresh hordes, 
from Europe, from Asia, from Afr ca. 

In 1856 more than six hundred vessels 
enter the bay. They empty their human 
cargoes on the beach and are off for more. 

San Francisco! San Francisco! 

And that other magic name: Sutter. 

Who remembers the name of the man whose 
pickax delivered this fateful blow? 

It was James W. Marshall. He was a car- 
penter by trade and came from New Jersey. 
Marshall’s pickax ruined Johann August 
Sutter, first multimillionaire of the American 
continent. 

Think of him! He is forty-five. He has 
given up everything, dared everything, risked 
everything, to make himself a “‘life.” And 
the discovery of gold on his property destroys 
him. 

The biggest nuggets in the world. 

The lode! 

Let Johann August Sutter tell the story. 

I copy the following chapter from a great 
manuscript bound in parchment. On _ the 
cover are traces of fire. The ink has faded, the 
paper is yellow, the spelling none too good. I 
translate, humbly and faithfully: 
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How it thrilled her to note his new vend 
ness and interest. She felt at perfect ease for 
once. She knew she reflected a feminine 
beauty heightened by a smooth, lovely skin, 
free from offending hair. Just 3 minutes after 
you, too, apply DEL-A-TONE to arms, limbs, 

ack of neck or face, rinse and behold a 
lovely, white, hair-free skin 


Removes Hair 


DEL-A-TONE 


CREAM or POWDER 


The quick, effective results are the same, 
whether you use the old reliable Del-a-tone 
(powder) or the newer Del-a-tone Cream 
prepared, ready for lca mono use. It is the 
only pure, snow-white, fragrant depilatory 
cream that removes hair in 3 minutes. 

At drug and Spent stores, Or sent pre- 
paid anywhere in U.S. A. in plain wrapper for 
one dol! Reon big economy. State whether you 
wish Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream. A trial 

ckage of Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream will 
Be sent prepaid in plain wrapper for 1 


THE DELATONE COMPANY 
Dept. 510, 721 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled j 
“* Eating for Health and org Oi has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


on book is for those who wish to Keon, phost 
fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
paw as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
the care of a competent physician, 





pe require 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE X 228 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c. 
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“Tt was the middle of the month’of January, 
1848. Mr. Marshall of New Jersey, my car- 
penter, was at work for me on my mills. He 
was working on a new saw-pit at Coloma, in 
the mountains, about eighteen hours’ journey 
from the fort. I needed a sawmill, as I was 
short of lumber for my big steam mill, which 
was still under construction at Brighton. The 
boiler and machinery had just arrived after an 
eighteen-months’ journey. 

“It was a rainy afternoon. I was sitting in 
my room at the fort writing a long letter to an 
old friend of mine at Lucerne. Suddenly Mr. 
Marshall burst into the room. He was soaking 
wet. I was very much surprised to see him, 
for I had just sent a wagon to Coloma loaded 
with provisions and ironwork. He told me that 
he had something of the utmost importance to 
tell me, that he wanted to speak to me in 

rivate, and begged me to take him to some 
isolated place where no one could possibly 
overhear us. 

“We went up to the next floor, and although 
there was no one else in the house except the 
bookkeeper he insisted so strongly that we 
locked ourselves into a room. I came down 
again to get Marshall something he wanted (I 
believe it was a glass of water). When I came 
back I forgot to turn the key in the lock. 
Marshall had just pulled a piece of cotton from 
his pocket and was showing me a lump of 
yellowish metal that had been wrapped up in 
it when my bookkeeper came into the room to 
ask me some question or other. Marshall 
slipped the metal into his pocket at once. The 
bookkeeper excused himself for interrupting 
us and left the room. 

“My God! didn’t I tell you to lock the 
door?’ cried Marshall. He was in a terrible 
state of excitement. This time we bolted the 
door and even pushed a wardrobe against it. 

“Marshail took out the metal again. There 
were several! small grains of about four ounces 
weight. He told me that he had told the work- 
men that this was gold, but that they had ail 
laughed at him and treated him like an idiot. 
I tested the metal with nitromuriatic acid. 
Then I read a long article on gold in an ency- 
clopedia. 

“I told Marshall then that his metal was 
pure gold in the virgin state. 

_ “At these words the poor fellow began to act 

like a madman. He wanted to leave at once 
for Coloma on horseback. He pleaded with 
me to accompany him there forthwith. I 
promised to go with him the next morning. 
But he refused to listen and rode off at full 
gallop, crying: ‘Come tomorrow—tomorrow 
early.’ It was raining in torrents and he had 
not tasted a bite. 

“Night fell quickly and I reentered my room. 
This discovery of gold in the torrent did not 
leave me indifferent. But I took it quietly, as 
I have taken all the good and bad luck that 
has happened to me in my life. Nevertheless, 
I was unable to sleep all night. My imagina- 
tion showed me ail the terrible consequences 
and fatal results the discovery might have for 
me. Yet I was far from dreaming that it would 
méan the ruin of my beloved New Helvetia! 
Next morning I left full orders for the day’s 
work with my numerous gangs of workers and 
at seven o’clock left for the mill site, accom- 
panied by a few soldiers and a cowboy. 

“We were midway up the zigzag path that 
leads to Coloma when we came across a rider- 
less horse. A little higher up Marshall came 
out of the trees. He had been stopped by the 
storm and could not continue his way. He was 
half distraught and nearly dead of hunger. His 
excitement of yesterday was still upon him. 

“We rode on and arrived at last at the new 
Eldorado. The clouds had cleared somewhat. 
In the evening we made a little trip along the 
banks of the canal which was swollen to its brim 
from the heavy rains. I closed the sluice- 
gates. Immediately the bed emptied and we 
Set ourselves to look for gold in its bottom. We 
found several traces, while Mr. Marshall and 
the workmen handed me some small nuggets. 
I told them that I would have a ring made 
from them in California as soon as possible. As 
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‘What's the matter, dear? You 
haven't been yourself for months! 
You've changed! Is it John?” 


A choking sob was the only reply 
she gave her closest girl friend. 
An instant later tears came into 
her eyes. And then between sobs 
she told her troubles. 

“Tt isn’t John—it isn’t anybody. 
It’s just everything! I’m not in- 
terested in anything—everybody 
irritates me—you, John and every- 
body! I hate going out; I hate 
staying in. I sleep badly and look 
terrible. I’ve lost all desire to do 
anything. My nerves are on edge” 
—then another burst of sobs. ‘I’m 
just miserable—I hate everybody!”’ 
She didn't know the reason. Neither did 


her friend. But a doctor could have told 
her the reason instantly. Her condition 


was due to the most prevalent of ailments 
—Toxaemia (system poisoning). 
The symptoms of Toxaemia are very 
evident—headaches, pallor, sleepless nights 
or sleep that leaves you afraid of the 
morning, listlessness, a dull lifeless com- 
lexion, marred perhaps by skin troubles, 
Pack of appetite, nerves on edge—a con- 
stant feeling of fatigue. 
But now Toxaemia can be easily corrected 
and quickly relieved. Science has found 
the remedy in Partola. Partola is pleasant 
to take—cleanses the eiamaduile it of 
the life-destroying poisons that cause 
Toxaemia—leaves you conscious of a 
glorious, vibrant feeling of internal 
cleanliness, 
And Partola is safe. It is the prescription 
of a physician who has watched the 
marvelous results that it has achieved in 
countless cases. 
You get a new lease on life when you take 
your first Partola tablet. At all druggists— 
30c the box (50c for double size). A single 
box of Partola will demonstrate its effec- 
tiveness. 


©Partola _for Cloxaemia 
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Have You a Taste for 
Art, a Talent for 
Creative Work? 


Praesent is no greater satis- 


faction than cultivating 
a talent of some sort. It leads 
to new and vivid interests 
and an infinitely fuller life. 
Cosmopolitan Educational 
Department will be glad to 
furnish first-hand information 
about where to take the best 
courses in painting, dramatic 
art, music, dancing, costume 
and interior designing, etc. 


If you are of a more practical 
turn of mind, let us advise 
you about courses in engi- 
| neering, nursing, beauty cul- 
| ture, mechanical dentistry, 
| photography, tea room man- 
agement and other subjects. 
Taking one of these courses 
may be your most emphatic 
knock at the door of fortune. 





COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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Big Demand, 
Big Pay for Draftsmen! 
Draftsmen are urgently needed in building construc- 
tion, mechanical, auto, and electrical lines. Salaries 
are large and the work is fascinating. Best of all 
NOW you can get ready for these good iobs QUICK 
by our new method. 8 free Lessons prove why. Send 
no money, just mail the coupon! 
0.C. MILLER, Director Extension Work, American 
School, Dept. D-714, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
ne a ee 





O. C. MILLER, D' Kxtension Work 
American School, Dept. D-714 Drexei Ave. 
and 58th St., Chicago. 


Please send 3 Free lessons and explein how you can guar- 
antee my sucééss in D. G, or money re: 


Name 
Street No. 
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a matter of fact I did, later, have a signet-ring 
made from them. Not having any armorial 
bearings, I had my father’s trade-mark, a 
phoenix in flames, engraved on the face, and 
upon the inside this inscription: 

“ ‘First gold—Discovered in January, 1848,’ 
followed by three bishop’s croziers, the cross 
of Basel and my name: Sutter. 

“The next day I surveyed Coloma thor- 
oughly, taking good note of its situation and 
configuration. Then I called together all my 
workers. I told the men that it would be neces- 
sary to keep the matter secret for five or six 
weeks, the time necessary to finish the con- 
struction of my sawmill, on which I had al- 
ready spent $24,000. When they had given me 
their word of honor I returned home. I was 
depressed and could see no way out of the 
trouble which this accursed discovery was 
sure to make for me. Such a thing could not 
remain a secret long. Of that I felt certain. 

“And so it happened. Barely two weeks 
later I sent one of the white workmen to 
Coloma, with a load of provisions and tools. 
A few Indian boys accompanied him. Ma- 
dame Wimmer, the cook, told him the en- 
tire story and her children gave him some 
nuggets. Immediately after his return this 
man betook himself to one of the shops out- 
side the limits of the fort. He ordered a bottle 
of whisky and tendc.ed the gold which he had 
brought back from Coloma as payment. The 
proprietor (his name was Smith) asked if he 
took him for a dingo Indian The teamster re- 
ferred him to me for corroboration. What 
could I say? I told Smith the story. His 
partner, Mr. Brannan, came to me at once 
and overwhelmed me with questions which I 
answered truthfully. He dashed out of the 
building without even taking time to close 
the door. That night Smith and he loaded all 
their goods onto two wagons, lifted a team 
from my corral, and left for Co:oma. 

“Then my workers began to leave me. 

“Soon I was alone at the fort with a few 
faithful mechanics and eight invalids. 

“An uninterrupted procession now went 
past my windows. Everyone who could walk 
climbed the hills from San Francisco and the 
coastwise hamlets. Shops, farmhouses, huts 
were closed and their tenants turned their 
faces toward Fort Sutter and Coloma. At 
Monterey and other towns of the south the 
rumor got about for a while that the whole 
thing was a ruse of Sutter’s to get new colo- 
nists. The procession dwindled for a few days, 
only to begin again thicker than before. As 
the fever swept the southern towns, they too 
emptied rapidly. My poor domain was 
overrun. 

“Misery now began for me. 

“The mills ceased to work. They were 
plundered to the very millstones. The tanneries 
were deserted. Sheets of leather went to green 
mold in the tanks and the untanned hides 
rotted away on the walls. My Indians and 
Kanakas disappeared with their wives and 
children. . All were washing for gold, which 
they exchanged for liquor. My shepherds left 
their flocks on the hills, my field workers threw 
down their spades, there was no one to cut a 
head of cabbage on the truck gardens. In the 
byre, prize cows, their udders full of milk, 
lowed piteously until they died. My very 
soldiers deserted. What was I to do? My 
men came to me. They implored me to go to 
Coloma, to become a gold-seeker with them. 
My God! how I loathed it! But I consented at 
last. There was nothing else left for me to do. 

“T loaded up several wagons with merchan- 
dise and provisions. Accompanied by a hun- 
dred Indians and about fifty Kanakas, I 
settled down to wash gold in a mountain camp 
on the banks of the torrent which is called 
Sutter’s Creek to this day. 

“Things went pretty well at the start. But 
soon a horde of worthless adventurers de- 


| scended on us. They set up distilleries; they 


made friends with my men. I struck camp 
and went still higher up the mountain. Use- 


. | less precaution! That accursed swarm.of dis- 
City... ey eee ee Ree Rees . ‘tillers followed us everywhere. 


For my poor 








‘Indians and Kanakas the taste of this new 


joy was irresistible. Soon all were incapable 
of the slightest work. 

“From the mountain top I could see the im- 
mense territory which I had cleared and fer- 
tilized given over to fire and pillage. At night 
the low roar of men on the march came up to 
us from the west, punctuated with rifle-shots, 
At the end of the bay I watched a vast un- 
known city arising as though from the ground 
and spreading visibly each day. The bay was 
black with vessels. 

“T gave in. 

“T went down to the fort. I discharged a 
handful of men who had not been willing to 
come with me. I voided all the contracts and 
paid every bill.” 


On the 17th of June, 1848, Colonel Mason, 
the new American governor, left Monterey for 
the diggings. He wished to assure-himself, by 
personal observation, how much truth there 
was in the fantastic stories that were current 
concerning the discovery of gold in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. On the 2zoth he reached San 
Francisco. At the moment of his arrival he 
found the town, a short while ago so full of 
life, silent and deserted. All the male popula- 
tion were up at the diggings, 

“On July 3d,” says his report, “we arrived 
at Fort Sutter. The mills were standing idle. 
Immense droves of oxen and horses have 
broken through the fences and are eating the 
standing corn and maize. The farms are fall- 
ing into ruin and the smell from them:is very 
offensive. At the fort itself we observed much 
activity. Barges and pinnaces were .discharg- 
ing and taking on a great quantity of merchan- 


dise. Convoys of covered wagons were parked, 


round the walls. Others were coming and 


going. For the smallest room one hundred: 


dollars a month is paid. For a miserable cot- 


tage with one floor, five hundred dollars. 


Sutter’s blacksmith and farrier, who are still 
with him, earn fifty dollars a day. For five 
miles round, the sides of the hills are white 
with tents. The country swarms with people, 
All are busy washing for gold. They use a 
shallow pan, or Indian baskets woven very 
closely of reeds, or the famous ‘cradle pans.’ ” 

Those hardy men who chose to make the 
journey overland had months of fatigue and 
privation before them. Others preferred to 
risk the sea journey round Cape Horn. After 
leaving the Hudson they sailed due south, 
traversed the Gulf of Mexico, crossed the line, 
and followed the South American coast as far as 
Cape Horn, the cape of storms. Here they 
turned northward along the Chilean coast, 
recrossed the line and steered for San Francisco. 
It was a journey of seventeen thousand mari- 
time miles and took from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and fifty days. 

The majority of gold-seekers crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama. A veritable torrent of 
humanity was mounting the Gulf Stream or 
massing on the beaches of Cuba and Haiti, to 
converge like a water sluice upon Chagres, @ 
pestilent hole set in the midst of steaming 
marshes. If no unforeseen accident: hap- 
pened, by making his way through a population 
of degenerate Indians and whole villages of 
leprous negroes, by daring shifting sands, mos- 
quitoes and yellow fever, the gold-seeker 
might reach Panama in three days, and if his 
luck held good find room on a ship bound for 
Frisco. 

Eldorado! 


The quays of San Francisco! An endless de- 
barkation of South Americans, Kamchatkans, 
Siberian peasants, and all the races of Asia 
from Chinese ports. Troops of Negroes, of 
Russians, of yellow men occupy Fort Sutter by 
turns. They replace the Germans, the Swedes; 
the Italians and Frenchmen who have already 
climbed the -hill to the mining sector. ~Ag- 
glomerations of humanity spring up 
multiply with a celerity for which history has 
no precedent. In less than seven years 
populations of new towns are numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. 





In ten years San. 
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Francisco is one of the world’s great capitals. 
Building lots are auctioned by the foot at the 
same rate as in London or New York. 

And Johann August Sutter is a ruined man. 

Johann August Sutter has retired to his 
Hermitage. There he has brought what he 
could save of his flocks and herds. Despite his 
bad luck, the first harvest brings him-in forty 
thousand bushels. The blessing of Heaven 
seems to rest upon his vines and fru’t gardens. 
He might well exploit all this prosperity. 
Scarcity of provisions is general. More than 
once the gold-seekers have the specter of 
famine at their shoulders. 

But the heart has gone out of Sutter. He 
lets things take their course. His most faithful 
servants, the men in whom he had most con- 
fidence, have abandoned him. 

By speculating, by profiting from the ver- 
tiginous rise in the price of foodstuffs, he might 
rebuild his fortune. But what is the use? He 
sees his barns emptying, his provisions coming 
to an end. 

Let others make their fortunes! What does 
he care? He does nothing. Nothing! Stoi- 
cally he assists at the appropriation of his 
property and its. division among the new- 
comers. New titles are registered. There is a 
new list of landholders. The go'd-rush is 
slackening and the men of law are here! 

When Texas and California entered the 
Union the government at Washington extended 
federal law over the two new territories. But 
magistrates were few. At the moment of the 
rush the cosmopolitan horde of gold-seekers is 
practically subject to no law at all. When the 
governor sends troops from Monterey to main- 
tain order, the soldiers desert their colors and 
disappear in the mines. Whenever a man-o’- 
war, sent by the federal government to impose 
respect for the law, lands an armed party, its 
commander is lucky if he sees a single one of 
his sailors again. The mines are a magnet that 
nothing resists. 

The country is infested with brigands and 
blackguards of every stamp. Desperadoes and 
outlaws make their own laws. It is the epic 
period of the reign of the ‘‘45” and of lynch 
law.. This struggle is one for life, the law is 
jungle law. Men are hanged with lariats and 
shot down with revolvers. Vigilance com- 
mittees are formed to protect communal order, 
which is shyly rearing its head. The original 
proprietors of the soil may now betake them- 
selves to Monterey and file their claims. The 
governor forwards these to “the proper 
quarter.” But Washington s a long way off. 
Official commissions travel slow’y and the im- 
migrants pour in very fast, cover the country, 
take root and multiply with incredible celerity. 
When the commissioners finally arrive all they 
can do is report a chaos of claims and counter- 
claims, a complete upheaval of property rights. 
The law cannot keep pace with the fact. 

Ten large towns have sprung up. Fifteen 
hundred villages. What can be done under 
such circumstances? 

In September, 1850, California finally enters 
the confederation with full r'ghts. It is now 
a state, dowered with functionaries and magis- 
trates, constitutionally complete. 

A series of lawsuits begins—prodigious, 
costly, futile. The Law! The Law, in all its 
impotence before the accomplished fact. How 
Johann August Sutter despises the men of law! 


At Basel. The last days of December, 1840. 

The news of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia has not yet penetrated to this little 
Swiss city. 

Madame Sutter has just alighted at the 
famous hotel, the Stork. Her three big boys 
and her little girl are with her. A devoted 
friend who has looked after the children’s 
interests during the long absence and still 
longer silence of the father is with the party. 

Madame Anna Sutter, born Dubelt, is a 
tall, dark woman who hides a character of al- 
most excessive docility under a severe ex- 
terior. Round her neck, in a gold frame, hangs 
4 miniature of Johann August Sutter, taken 
when the two were engaged. 
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Did You Ever Take 
an INTERNAL Bath? 





By T. A. BALLANTYNE 





This may seem a strange question. 
But if you want to magnify your 
energy—sharpen your brain to razor 
edge—put a glorious sparkle in your 
eye—pull yourself up to a health 
level where you can glory in vitality 
—you’re going to read this message 
to the last line. 

I speak from experience. It was 
a message just such as this that 
dynamited me out of the slough of 
dullness and wretched health into 
the sunlit atmosphere of happiness, 
vitality and vigor. To me, and no 
doubt to you, an Internal Bath was 
something that had never come 
within my sphere of knowledge. 

So I tore off a coupon similar to the 
one shown below. I wanted to find 
out what it was all about. And 
back came a booklet. This booklet 
was named “Why We Should Bathe 
Internally.” It was just choked 
with common sense and facts. 


What Is an Internal Bath? 


This was my first shock. Vaguely I had an 
idea that an internal bath was an enema. 
Or by a stretch of the imagination a new- 
fangled laxative. In both cases I was wrong. 
A real, genuine, true internal bath is no more 
like an enema than a kite is like an airplane. 
The only similarity is the employment of 
water in each case. And so far as laxatives 
are concerned, I learned one thing—to ab- 
stain from them completely. A bonafide 
internal bath is the administration into the 
intestinal tract of pure, warm water sterilized 
by a marvelous antiseptic tonic. The appli- 
ance that holds the liquid and injects it is the 
J. B. L. Cascade, the invention of that 
eminent physician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, 
who perfected it to save his own life. Now 
here’s where the genuine internal bath differs 
radically from the enema. 

The lower intestine, called by the great Pro- 
fessor Foges of Vienna, “the most prolific 
source of disease,” is five feet long and shaped 
like an inverted U—thus 9. The enema 
cleanses but a third of this “horseshoe”— 
or to the first bend. The J. B. L. Cascade 
treatment cleanses it the ENTIRE LENGTH— 
and is the only appliance that does. You 
have only to read that booklet “Why We 
Should Bathe Internally” to fully under- 
stand how the Cascade alone can do this. 
There is absolutely no pain or discomfort. 


Why Take an Internal Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is the waste 
canal of the body. Due to our soft foods, 





lack of vigorous exercise and highly artificial 
civilization nine out of ten persons suffer from 
intestinal stasis (delay). The passage of 
waste is entirely too slow. Result: Germs 
and poisons breed in this waste and enter the 
blood through the blood vessels in the in- 
testinal walls. 


These poisons are extremely insidious. The 
headaches you get—the skin blemishes—the 
fatigue—the mental sluggishness—the sus- 
ceptibility to colds—and countless other ills 
are directly due to the presence of these 
poisons in your system. They are the generic 
cause of premature old age, rheumatism, 
high blood pressure and many serious 
maladies. 


Thus it is imperative that your system 
be free of these poisons. And a sure and 
effective means is internal bathing. In 
fifteen minutes it flushes the intestinal tract 
of all impurities. And each treatment 
strengthens the intestinal muscles so the 
passage of waste is hastened. 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken just before retiring, you will sleep 
like a child. You will rise with a vigor that 
is bubbling over. Your whole attitude to- 
ward life will be changed. All clouds will be 
laden with silver. You will feel rejuvenated 
—remade. That is not my experience alone 
—but that of 1,000,000 men and women who 
faithfully practise this wonderful inner clean- 
liness. Just one internal bath a week to 
regain and hold glorious, vibrant health! 
To toss off the mantle of age—nervousness— 
and dull care! To fortify you against epidem- 
ics, colds, etc. 


Is that fifteen minutes worth while? 


Send for This Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. And I am absolutely convinced 
that you will agree you never used a two-cent stamp 
to better advantage. There’s a chapter in “Why We 
Should Bathe Internally” by Dr. Turner that is a 
revelation. There are letters from many who achieved 
resu!ts that seem miraculous. As an eye-opener on 
health, this booklet is worth many, many, many times 
the price of that two-cent stamp. Use the convenient 
coupon below or address the Tyrrell Hygienic Institute, 
Dept. 297, 152 West 65th Street, New York City—Now. 


Tear Off and Mail at Once 





TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. 297 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your illus- 
trated booklet on intestinal ills and the proper use 
of the famous Internal Bath—“Why We Should 
Bathe Internally.” 


Name 


Street CLE II Ee OO RD EE 





Gansu cestrcconacpcm andes State 
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Wants °90 a week? 


ME. just a short time ago the three fellows above— 
Gill, DePries and Viles—were looking at earning 
figures just. as you are right now. Today they’ve got 
those earnings in their pockets—simply because they 
followed | the money-making plan which I now offer you 
When I say you can average $90 a week, I am de- 
liberately conservative. You can see for yourself that 
with earnings as high as the above, it’s easy for a man 
to average $90 a week and more. And why are these big 
daily earnings possible! Because as a Fyr-Fyter repre- 
sentative you often make 10, 50 or 100 sales to one 
customer! 

You represent the most widely advertised and complete 
line of fire-fighting equipment in the world. You per- 
form a vitally needed service to every property owner 
in America—a_ service instantly recognized and ap- 
preciated. You avoid the competition. And you operate 
in a market that has barely been tapped—even though 
hundreds of Fyr Fyter men have rung up millions of 
dollars in sales. It’s a_ dignified profession with a 
handsome salary and a wonderful future. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
It will bring you a free book entitled ‘‘Building A 
Permanent Income As A Fyr-Fyter Representative. It 
tells you exact)y why and how you can make $90 a week. 
Get the full Cetails before you decide. Simply mail this 
coupon. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


oe ee tee re cee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee Ce ce oe ee Oe Se Po 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
1253 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Yes, send me your Free book without obligating me. 

I 50 5 Bs ide h 6 oes SOARS pie eee tee ee aeeeehaniais 
nc a LLL OO TR OE LIGA REDE PES 
Why Mother you are 
looking younger every day 














Sage Tea seis 
gray hair dark 


That beautiful, even shade of dark, glossy hair can 
only be had by brewing a mixture of Sa e Tea and 





Sulphur. Your hair is your charm. It makes or mars 
the face. When it fades, turns gray or streaked, just 
an application or two of Sage and Sulphur enhances | 
its appearance a hundred-fold. Don't bother to | 
prepare the mixture; you can get this famous old | 
recipe improved by the addition of other ingredients 
for only 75 cents, all ready for use, at any drug store. 
It is called Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Compound. 


natural color and lustre of your hair. You simply 
dampen a sponge or soft brush with it and draw this 
through the hair, taking one small strand at a time; 
by morning the gray hair has disappeared, and after 


| 
| 
| 
| 
This can always be depended upon to bring back the | 


another application it becomes beautifully dark and | 


appears glossy and lustrous. 


WYETH CHEMICAL CO, Inc. NEW YORK 


| 
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Anna Sutter has been a long time making 
up her mind. A letter from New Helvetia, 
dated at the end of December, 1847, had sum- 
moned her to California. Detailed instructions 
for her embarkation, voyage and journey were 
enclosed, together with a large letter of credit 
upon the house of Passavant, Sarrazin & Co., 
of Basel. 

At Paris Monsieur Dardel, a banker, urges 
caution. At his office the poor woman hears 
for the first time of the discovery of gold. 
She weeps, and her first impulse is to return 
straightway to her father. Monsieur Dardel 
has not got many particulars. But he has 
heard tell that all the ragamuffins of Europe 
are pouring into California—that there are 
daily fights and killings up at the mines. He 
advises his client to go no farther than Havre 
for the present. 

On the boat that descends the Seine she 
notices a group of men with ruffianly faces, who 
sit apart from the other passengers, sprawling 
upon their baggage. There is some argument 
going on among them. Their voices rise, and 
mingled with oaths and shouts she hears the 
words, “America. California. Gold!” 

Pury, Pury & Sons pull a long face when 
Madame Sutter enters their office and says 
that she is on her way to New Helvetia. But 
Madame Sutter turns a deaf ear to Pury, Pury 
& Sons, and the partners insist no longer. They 
do whatever is necessary for the travelers. 
Anna Sutter and her children embark on the 
Ville de Brest. 

The trip to Chagres takes forty-one days. 
There is a crew of eleven men and 129 passen- 
gers, many of whom assist in the work aboard. 
Madame Sutter and her daughter are the only 
women. Their fellow travelers come from 
every country on the earth’s surface, but most 
of them are Belgians, Italians, or Spaniards. 
They have never heard of Sutter. But they 
have heard that California is a land full of gold, 
pearls and diamonds, all to be had for the 
picking up. 

“Gold everywhere, madame. 
up in shovelfuls.” 

: Aspinwall! Heat and damp—damp and 
eat. 

Anna Sutter holds her young daughter 
clasped tight against her. The boys lean from 
the windows and point out the snakes in the 
marshes. A Dane and a German who have 
come from New Brunswick tell what they 
know about Sutter. According to them, he is 
a king—an emperor. He rides a white horse. 
His saddle is made of gold. So are the bit, 
stirrups and spurs. The very horseshoes are 
gold. Life is one long holiday. Nothing is 
drunk but brandy. Madame Sutter swoons. 
Her heart almost ceases to beat. On her ar- 
or at Panama there is a lock of white in her 

r. 

The sun is like molten lead. Panama! All 
aboard for Frisco! 

At San Francisco she learns that there is no 
longer such a place as New Helvetia. It has 
disappeared, and Sutter with it. 

The heat of a furnace! 

A little group is riding to Fort Sutter, led 
by an old Mexican. Three lads and a young 
girl ride beside a litter slung upon mules. The 
voyage has done for poor Anna Sutter. The 
trembling in her limbs cannot be stopped. She 
shivers with cold. Her eyes are glazing. 

Evening. A tranquil Californian evening. 

The little party has been riding all day 
through the abandoned farm lands of the 
Hermitage. Since leaving Fort Sutter they 
have not encountered a living soul. This 


They take it 


| magnificent estate, covered in weeds and al- 


ready invaded by the second growth of the 
forest, is a pitiful sight, far more tragic than the 
brush and greasewood of the mountains. 


| Around the farm reigns the silence of the 


grave. 

The party draws rein. 

A hoarse shout from Sawa, the Indian, is 
answered by the dismal howling of a dog some- 
where within the buildings. At last two 
Indians, gesticulating wildly, come out of the 
house. 


The sad cortége enters the courtyard. The 
litter is set down. 

Mama! Mama! 

“Look, mama, we are here at last. Papa is 
coming. Sawa has told him we are here.” 

Anna Sutter stares wildly around her. 

A man—an old man is making his way out 
of the house. 

Anna Sutter struggles to rise. 

“Johann!” The word dies away in the 
death-rattle that fills her throat. 

All sorts of wild images swarm in her mind. 
Her head.spins. There are flares of light, and 
inky shadows. Her ears are full of the sound 
of waves, breaking—breaking. She hears 
cries around her and takes a desperate hold on 
her senses. She recalls the kind voice of Jean 
Marchais, the iron-worker, giving her in- 
structions for his master. What were they? 
Her lips move. Johann August Sutter, who 
has flung himself on his knees beside the litter, 
hears her murmur, ‘“‘Master . . .” 


Pére Gabriel, the protector of the Indians, 
has just been spending a few days at the 
Hermitage. -His mission among the savages 
calls for him, and he is leaving before dawn. 

Pére Gabriel is a rough man who can neither 
read nor write. But his eloquence is a tradition 
among the Sioux, Osages, Comanches and 
Blackfeet Indians who harken to him as to an 
oracle. He travels only one way—on foot. 


‘Johann August Sutter accompanies him as far 


as the trail to the Sierra. 

“Captain,” says the priest to Johann August 
as he is wringing his hand at the moment of 
parting, “a great piece from the wall of the 
world fell suddenly upon your shoulders. But 
you are still erect amid the ruins. Lift up 
your head. Look well around you. Consider 
these thousands of souls who disembark every 
day to work and plan for the foundation of 
their happiness. A new life is beginning for 
them in this country. It is for you to give 
them an example. Courage! Take heart, old 
pioneer! This country is your true fatherland. 
To work! To work again!” 

Sutter sets himself to work afresh. It is no 
longer for himself; it is for his children now 
that he toils and plans. 

He builds the farm of Brugdorf for his son 
Victor, and that of Grenzach for Arthur. Mina 
will have the Hermitage for her portion. As 
for Emile, the eldest son, he sends him East 
to study law. - 

Through Pére Gabriel’s help he has obtained 
the new workers necessary for his enterprises. 
They are Indians and Kanakas who have 
abandoned the mines and liquor shops at the 
word of their beloved pastor. The Hermitage 
is now a temperance center for Indians and 
Islanders alike. Chinese coolies join them in 
parties that grow larger and larger. 

Prosperity is reborn. But its life will be a 
short one. Johann August Sutter cannot 
banish from his mind the memory of the blow 
that struck him down. 

He is the prey of a somber terror. Little by 
little he ceases to take a personal part in the 
farm work. He has set his children in the right 
path, and success is assured them if they 
follow his directions. 

He buries himself in the reading of the 
Apocalypse. He puts question after question 
to himself—and never succeeds in finding an 
answer. All his life—he is convinced of this— 
he has been an instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty. But to what end? For what reason? 
This is what he sets himself now to discover. 
And he is afraid—terribly afraid! 

He, the man of action par excellence, who has 
never known what hesitation meant, hesitates 


now. He becomes reserved, suspicious, moody 


and avaricious. He is full of scruples. The 
discovery of gold turned hair and beard white. 
Now the secret disquiet which is gnawing at 
his heart bows his shoulders, those heavy, 
wide shoulders of a pioneer and leader. 

He goes dressed in a long woolen garment, 
with a little hare-skin cap on his head. He 
stammers when he speaks. His eyes are rest- 
less. At night he cannot sleep. 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. eo 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in. 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun. 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and afourounce 
bottle is all you will 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been known 
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IN THE SwIM 


Gay beach parties—evening hikes or long, | 
slow rides through the woods with laughing, | 
happy friends around you—softly whispered, | 
little words—little words that meant so much. 

Must those happy, active days be over? 


Place Yourself in a Position to 
Discard Your Truss 
Yes! You can really play again! Those weak- 
ened muscles strengthen under the Mechanico-Chemico 
poy as embodied in the Plapao-Pads. Almost as 
if by magic! ‘Tissues and muscles recover their tone 
and strength. Gradually the hernial orifice closes 
itself perfectly. The unsightly protrusion disappears. 
You will never realize that you were ever ruptured! 


Thousands Happy Again | 

The Plapao-Pads have brought back happy health— 
probably—to many of your own_neighbors—without | 
the knife. Ask for their names! That’s why this origi- 
nal herbal, physical culture system was awarded Gold | 
i 


Medal at Rome, Grand Prix at Paris and Honorable 
Mention at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 


Free Test Plapao 
You need not believe—until you have learned the 
Possibilities of Plapao-Pads at our expense. 
Send the coupon now for a big free 10-day test of 
Plapao. No obligation. 


FREE TRIAL PLAPAO 
PLAPAO, Inc., 
709 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me 10-day Trial Plapao, and 48-page book. 
No charge—now or ever. 








Name.. 


Address 











Gold! Gold has been his ruin! 
understand it. 

Gold—all the gold that has been taken from 
the ground for four years—all that will ever be 
taken—belongs to him. It has been stolen 
from him. He tries to calculate roughly in 
his head the value of all this gold. One hun- 
dred millions of dollars—a milliard? His head 
reels at the thought that he will never see a 
penny of it. It is an injustice. 
to whom shall he appeal? 

At such times, with a strange revulsion of 
feelings, he thinks of his misspent youth, of 
religion, of his father and mother, of all that 
honorable and hard-working world. His grand- 
father, especially, is often in his mind, a man 
of rigid probity, systematic and just in all his 
dealings. 

He becomes the victim of a mirage. 

More and more his thoughts turn toward the 
little country of his youth, that peaceful 
corner of old Europe where everything is 
tranquil, ordered, in its appointed place. How 
smoothly life ran there! The houses had al- 
ways stood in the same spot. The inhabitants 
had no history; they worked, they were con- 
tent. The image of Runenberg hangs, like a 
picture, in his imagination. He recalls the 
fountain into which he spat at taking leave. He 
wants to go back there and die. 

It is his grip on reality—his hold on the 
actual, practical world that is leaving him. 

Johann August Sutter has started his law- 
suit—a lawsuit that stirred California to its 
depths and which even put the existence of the 
newly formed state in peril. A suit to which 
there is no such thing as a disinterested or in- 
different witness. Everyone is involved, be- 
cause the rights of all are challenged. 

Johann August Sutter claims first of all ex- 
clusive proprietary rights in the land upon 
which are built San Francisco, Benicia, Sacra- 
mento and Rio Vista. He has had these areas 
valued by a commission of experts and esti- 
mates the value due him at two hundred 
million dollars. 


He cannot ' 


Just God! | F 





“T’m making real 


He brings su't against 17,221 private parties 
who have trespassed upon his plantations, sum- | 


mons them to vacate their holdings and to pay 
him full damages and interest to date. 
He demands $25,000,000 from the govern- 


| ment of the State of California for having ap- 


propriated his roads, irrigation ditches, bridges, 
enclosures, mills, his piers and storehouse on 
the water-front, and for having placed them 
at the disposition of the public. 

An indemnity from the federal government 
at Washington amounting to $50,000,000 on 
the ground that (1), It failed to keep public 


| order at the moment of the rush to the mines 


or to maintain discipline among the federal 
troops sent into the region, who, deserting by 
large bodies, became a principal element of dis- 
order and committed the most flagrant depre- 
dations, and (2), It failed to take the necessary 
measures to collect the royalties due to the 
state and to him, Sutter, upon the production 
of the mines. 

He demands judgment upon the principle of 
his rights to a part of the value of the gold 
extracted to date, and asks that a commission 
of jurists be appointed at once to pronounce 
upon the proportion due to him upon gold 
extracted in the future. 

He asks for no penalty against any person 
or persons whatsoever, neither against the 
authorities who have betrayed their mandate 


| by failing to exact respect for the law, nor 


against police officials who have shown them- 
selves incapable of maintaining public order, 
nor against functionaries, for their malfeasance. 
He bears no ill will to any party. What he 
asks is justice pure and simple. For that he 
makes his appeal to the law and places his 
confidence of redress in precedents already 
well established. 

Emile has returned from law school and 
gives his entire attention to this monstrous 
case. He is surrounded by four of the most 
eminent lawyers in the Union. A knot of 
attorneys and secretaries all busied on the 


case are housed in an office at the corner of | 


money now” 


“Sze that coupon? Remember the day you 
urged me to send it to Scranton? It was the 
best thing I ever did, 

“Mr. Carter called me in today. Said he’d 
been watching my work for some time— 
ever since he learned I was studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I could take over 
Bill Steven’s job. I told him I was sure 
that I could—that I had had that goal in 
view ever since I started my I. C. S. course. 

“I start tomorrow, Mary, at an increase 
of $60 a month. It’s won- | 
derful how spare-time study 
helps a man to get ahead.” 

For thirty-four years, the I. C. S. 
has been helping men to win promo- 


tion, to earn more money, to get | LOOKIN 
ahead in business and in life. AH 
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You, too, can have the position | 
you want in the work you like best. Sescres 
Yes, you can. Pa Ae 

All _we ask is the chance to prove Ss 
it. Without cost, without obligation, - 








just mark and mail this coupon. , 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2579-B Scranton, Penna. 

Oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 

Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 
Business Law 
Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Private Secreta: 
Spanish 





nch 


TECHNICAL AND 
Electrical Engineering 
Eleotric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machi hop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy Mining 
Steam Eng 


COURSES 


Blueprints 
Builder 
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Name ecececeecec-accsenceedl 
Street 








Occupation. .......-000..-cceeee-seceee-erseerssesrees peistaaeacteibintisccichanton 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreal 
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1sSPRESIDENTE WILSON’ 


(20 knots—Oilburner) sailing from New York Jan, 25, 
1927 and Boston next day. Rates from $600 include 
hotels, guides, autos, shore visits. Stop-overs, Algiers, 
Egypt, Athens, Corfu, Naples, Sicily, 
Riviera, Lisbon, Dalmatia, Venice, etc. (Regular 
service to Europe.) 


American Express Co., 65 Broadway, N. Y. 
(managing shore excursions and cruise arrangements) 


COSULICH LINE 


Phelps Bros. & Co., General Agents, 
41 Battery Place, New York 
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NED WAYBUWRN 


—who staged the best edi- 
tions of e Follies,’’ 
**Palm Beach Nights,”’ and 
over 500 other revues, musi- 
cal comedies and headline 
vaudeville productions— 
will show you how 


You Can Learn 
Stage Dancing 
/ Right At Home 


is j THINK of it! No matter who 
4 you are or where you live, you 
«| can now learn Stage Dancing 
Py S taw Under the direction of that great- 
in sy exe est of all instructors—Ned Way- 
burn. Yes, right at home—in 
your spare time. For Mr. Wayburn has 
perfected a Home Study Course in Stage 
Dancing that gives you the benefit of all 
the knowledge, skill and experience of this 
famous producer, stage director and maker 
of stars, exactly as though you were in the 
classes at his famous New York studios. 
This is not only the most complete and 
most practical course of its kind in existence, 
but it is the simplest and easiest to learn. 
Moreover, it is well to remember that as a 
pupil of Ned Wayburn’s Home Study 
Course, you have the advantage of exactly 
the same method of training that has con- 
tributed so much to the success of Evelyn 
Law, Ann Pennington, Marilyn Miller, 
Gilda Gray, Fred and Adele Astaire, Oscar 
Shaw, and scores of other famous dancing 
stars. And the tuition fee is surprisingly mod- 
ort ai are interested in Stage Dancing to go on 
the stage, or to appear at private entertainments, 
or as a sure way to reduce, build up, and acquire 
grace, poise and charm, mail coupon below for 


FREE illustrated ‘booklet describing Mr. Way- 
Do it now. 
















turn’s Home Study Course in detail. 
No obligation. 


NED WAwBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio AL-1 
At ee yr ~ erg 17H York. Open all + son *round 
. to 10 P. M. Except Sunday: 

(Closed vn had a “6 P.M.) Phone Cobsabus 3500 
SS TF A SF | ——_— == 
Ned Wayburn Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc., 
1841 Broadway, Studio AL-1, New York City. 
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Commercial Street and the Plaza Mayor, in the 
center of San Francisco. 

The town governments begin an energetic 
defense. San Francisco, Benicia, Sacramento, 
Fairfield, Rio Vista, even the smallest munici- 
palities appoint attorneys with a permanent 
fee whose sole business shall be this affair and 
opposition by every means and at all costs to 
the pretensions of Sutter. Attorneys, notaries, 
bailiffs, commissaries, licentiates and law stu- 
dents descend upon California and mingle 
with the ebb-tide of the gold-seekers. It is a 
new rush, a mine that no one had suspected. 
Everyone looks for a living, fat or lean, off the 
Sutter case. 

The Sutter Case. The Sutter Case ... 

During all this time Sutter never once sets 
his foot in the city. He remains on his ranch. 
All his energy and all the activity of old days 
have come back to him. His faculties are at 
their apex. Everything he touches turns to 
money. For money he must have—money, 
and then more money, to pay for this welter 
of legal procedure. 

His ‘‘case’’! 

It drags its slow length along in San Fran- 
cisco, the accursed city on which Sutter has 
never set eyes save from afar. 

Four years have passed. The affair follows 
its course before the courts. By one means or 
another Sutter contrives to pay the colossal 
costs of this unprecedented suit. 

All his enterprises prosper. The Burgdorf 
and Grenzach ranches supply San Francisco 
with milk, butter, cheese, eggs, chickens and 
vegetables. At the Hermitage, he inaugurates 
the industry of canned fruit. It is mainly 
from his sawmills that the timber comes for the 
construction of innumerable towns and villages. 
He has a nail factory, a pencil factory, a paper- 
mill. He is planting cotton afresh and has 
plans in his head for spinning looms. 

The inhabitants of the country, who owe 
him everything, follow with terror the progress 
of this new fortune and the growth of this for- 
midable power in their midst. Sutter is un- 
popular. Sutter is hated. But he does not 
care a rap. His products are indispensable 
and he exacts the last penny from their 
consumers. 

“I have them by the throat, these dirty 
robbers,” he chuckles. “It is they who will 
pay the lawyers’ costs,”’ he tells himself when 
planning some new scheme and reckoning its 
profits in advance. Nevertheless, by a strange 
paradox, this man whose demands for money 
are so insatiable refuses either to distil liquor 
or to wash for gold. On the contrary, he is in 
close touch with religious circles in Phila- 
delphia and leads an ardent temperance cam- 
paign among the Indians, the white and yellow 
races impartially. 

Toward the end of the fourth year his 
enemies strike a terrible blow. The offices of 


| his son Emile are burned to the ground by an 
| incendiary. 


The ragamuffins of San Francisco 
join hands and dance round the flames as 
around a festive bonfire. The entire country 
rejoices when it becomes known that most of 
the documents essential to the famous case 
have been lost in the fire, notably the original 
deeds from Governors Alvarado and Michel- 
torena. 

The townsmen parade the streets to the cry 
of ‘“We’ve got the old wolf—we’ve got him 
where the hair is short.” 

To all appearance Johann August Sutter 
receives the terrible shock without a tremor. 
He redoubles his industry. He gives orders to 
his lawyers to press the case harder. But in 
his heart he feels his forces ebbing and his 
apprehensions growing stronger. 

Again the judgment comes from on high. 


“OQ God! . . . I have no longer the force 
to protest. I do not murmur—neither do I 
surrender. Deal with me as You will. I 
fight on!” 


The 7th of September, 1854, is a public 
holiday throughout California. The fourth 
anniversary of the entry of the state into the 
Union and the fifth anniversary of the 


founding of the city of San Francisco are being 
celebrated jointly. 

The bars are taken by assault, and the 
saloons full to their doors. It is from such 
famous resorts as the Arcade, the Belle-Union, 
the Eldorado, the Polka and the Diana that 
the popular enthusiasm begins which ends by 
demanding a monster demonstration in honor 
of Johann August Sutter. Committees are 
chosen, delegations formed: colonists, work- 
men, gold-diggers, women, children, soldiers, 
sailors, merchants and dealers of every grade 
are in the crowd that pours toward the Herni- 
tage, cheers frantically beneath Sutter’s win- 
dows, invites him to leave his house, takes him 
captive, and carries him back to the city in 
triumph. 

At the City Hall Mayor Kewen, surrounded 
by state and federal functionaries, presents 
Johann August Sutter solemnly with a com- 
mission as general. 

The procession re-forms. All eyes are riveted 
on the splendid old man* who rides at the 
head of the troops. He is mounted on a 
magnificent white horse and holds in his hand 
his new general’s baton. 

The procession halts at the Metropolitan 
Theater, where a vast banquet and half a 
hundred speeches and orations are awaiting 
him. Speech follows speech. General Sutter 
is miles away, lost in a profound reverie. 

A tornado of cheers shakes the roof of the 
great theater. Ten thousand voices shout his 
name. 

Sutter does not hear them. He is playing 
nervously with the ring which he wears on his 
finger, turning it round and round, shifting it 
nervously from one hand to another. As he 
fingers it he repeats under his breath the in- 
scription which he has had engraved inside it: 

“First Gold—Discovered January 1848.” 

All this is in the autumn of 1854. The spring 
of 1855 brings a new triumph for Johann 
August Sutter. 

On March 15th Judge Thompson, the highest 
law officer in California, delivers judgment in 
the Sutter case. He admits the justice of the 
petitioner’s claim, recognizes the grants made 
him by the two Mexican governors to be sound 
and inviolable in law, and declares the im- 
mense territories on which so many towns and 
villages have been built the indisputable, un- 
assailable and personal property of Johann 
August Sutter. 

It is Jean Marchais who brings the first 
news of the judgment to the Hermitage. He 
finds his master reading a pamphlet on the 
best methods of breeding silkworms. 

Sutter leaps across the room, seizes his frock 
coat and brushes it himself with great sweeps 
of his arm. The judgment is against the 
United States. Quick and decisive action is 
called for. Confirmation must be sought im- 
mediately in the highest federal court of the 
land. There is not a moment to lose. Through 
a sort of childish vanity, Sutter makes a point 
of arriving at Washington before the official 
courier carrying the judgment. He will present 
himself in person before the Supreme Court. 

He bursts into laughter at the joke which he 
is about to play upon the official messenger by 
arriving at Washington before him and being 
the bearer of his own good news! What a bolt 
from the blue! “TI shall take the road over the 
Sierras, and as I pass Pére Gabriel’s I shall tell 
him the news.” 

In his haste he does not let even his sons 
know of his departure. It is only as he is 
jumping into his saddle that he calls over his 
shoulder to Mina, who has run out from the 
garden: “Tell the boys I’m off to Washington. 
We’ve won—won! The case is all over. Tell 
them! Send Marchais with the news. Good-by, 
sweetheart, and not for long.” 

He spurs his horse and dashes at full speed 
up the road, followed by his three Indians. 

‘ete gin August Sutter leaves everything 
behind h 

pang one thing... 
riding with him. 


His sentence is 


*Note by translator: Sutter was only fifty-one at 
the time. os 
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The little party has galloped all day and all 
night and the day following. Their horses 
have hardly been given time to breathe. At 
about three o’clock on the second morning 
Sutter and his three Indian guides emerge 
from the forest and halt outside the mission 
post which Pére Gabriel has built at the mouth 
of the pass. 

Pére Gabriel is standing on the edge of a 
little stone terrace wh.ch surrounds his chapel. 
Indians—men, women and children—are at 
his shoulder. Their eyes are all turned in the 
same direction, to where a ruddy reflection 
seems to be creeping up the sinister sky. 

“Thank God! It is the captain,” cries the 
old missionary. 

“General—General, please!” cries Sutter in 
a ringing voice as he jumps from his horse. 
“They have made me General. It’s all over 
now. I’ve won out. Judge Thompson has 
found for me. The big case is over. I’m on 
my way to Washington to register the judg- 
ment.” 

“Thank God!” repeats Pére Gabriel. ‘I was 
anxious about you. Look at that below— 
down in the valley.” 

Sutter turns his head and looks. 

Beneath them the sky is as red as dawn. 
The glare is intermittent. It grows vivid and 
sullen by turns, like the reflection of a fire 
upon which a giant bellows is playing. 

It is the Hermitage! 

Sutter jumps into the saddle of his tired 
horse, wrenches its head round, and rides 
at full gallop back toward his home. 


p? 


The moment Judge Thompson’s judgment 
is made public the entire city of San Francisco 
is in ferment. Groups gather at street corners. 
The bars and saloons are invaded by a vocifer- 
ous crowd. Violent discussions break out. 
Orators appear from nowhere. The distillers 
offer free drinks and stave in the heads of spirit 
casks upon the steps of their establishments. 
Meetings are held in every quarter. In the 
evening rioting breaks out. The law courts 
are set on fire, the Record Office sacked, the 
state archives destroyed, the prisons taken by 
assault. There is a suggestion that Thompson 
be lynched. By morning the entire country is 
in revolution and bands are forming. The 
authorities are helpless. 

The people who a few months ago had 
cheered for General Sutter are on the march 
once more toward the Hermitage. But this 
time to attack and destroy. There are ten 
thousand of them, and their number grows at 
each step they take. 

The Hermitage is set on fire. Workshops, 
sawmills and factories are blown sky-high. 
The fruit-trees are cut down level with the 
ground, the irrigat on ditches filled in, every 
head of stock is shot down, and such Indians, 
Chinamen, or Kanakas as the crowd can seize 
are hanged ten feet high. Every object that 
bears the brand of Sutter disappears in the 
flames. When their work at the Hermitage 


is done the mob goes on to Burgdorf and | 


Grenzach, where the same hideous scenes of 
massacre, ‘ncendiarism and destruction ,are 
repeated. 

IRTENG 35's BANOS ceo 

Four days after his joyous departure Sutter 
returns home. Nothing of his immense enter- 
prise remains. A sour smoke is still mounting | 
from the ruins. Flocks of crows, vultures and 
turkey-buzzards are fighting over the carcasses 
of his prize cattle and horses. From the limb 
of a big banyan tree dangles the corpse of Jean 
Marchais. 

This time everything is lost. It is the end— 
forever. 

Sutter looks upon the scene of devastation 
with dull eyes. He is overwhelmed. His life, 
his early misery, his privations, his energy, his 
dauntless will, his perseverance, his endurance, 
his hopes—all, all have come to this! 





His books, his papers, his instruments, arms, 
tools; his bearskins and puma-skins, his furs, 
his walrus tusks, his whale fins, his stuffed | 
birds, his collections of butterflies, his Indian | 
relics, his samples of amber and ambergris, his | 
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Parks 


Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall, 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 
—W hittier. 


yy Arse has painted probably no greater pictures 
than may be seen in our National Parks. Why try 
to portray their beauty in words? They defy description. 


Profound gorges in colors of blood, fire and_ green; 
no artist has ever equalled the greatest of all sculptors— 
erosion. In these parks you see mighty rock temples, 
stupendous walls in glorious color blended and from dawn 
to sunset one vast panorama of pe ping sensations. 
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here is all that architecture and sculpture contain— 
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If you doubt the miraculous power of nature see the 
parks and be convinced. 


The names and locations of our National Parks follow: 


Crater Lake Park, Oregon Mount Rainier Park, Washington 
General Grant Park, California Platt Park, Oklahoma 

Glacier Park, Montana Rocky Mounvain Park, Colorado 
Grand Canyon Park, Arizona Sequoia Park, California 

Hawaii Park, Hawaii Sullys Hill Park, North Dakota 
Hot Springs Park, Arkansas Wind Cave Park, Wyoming 
Lafayette Park, Maine Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
Mesa Verde Park, Colorado Yosemite Park, California 

Mount McKinley Park, Alaska Zion National Park, Utah 


For complete information about our National Parks write 
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cabinet of minerals and precious stones—al] 
are buried in those smoking cinders. Every. 
thing dearest to him—everything that stands 
for the life and pride of manhood has gone up 
to heaven in smoke. 

General Johann August Sutter, as he stands 
there, has not a thing of his own in the world 
save the clothes on his back, his saddle-bags, 
and the book of the Apocalypse in his pocket 

He who once was on his way to become the 
richest man in the world! 

Tears fill his eyes and trickle down his worn 
cheeks. He is a broken man. 

Suddenly he thinks of his children. Where 
are they? What has become of them? 

He wanders about the country seeking them 
—from ranch to ranch, from settlement to 
settlement. Everywhere the settlers laugh at 
him, make fun of him, amuse themselves at 
his expense. There are some who incult him, 
Children throw stones at him as he turns away, 

Sutter has no answer on his tongue. Scoffs 
—insults, he swallows all without a word. A 
sense of illimitable guilt is pressing him to the 
earth. 

Sometimes he stammers a prayer: “Our 
Father, Who art in Heaven. . .” 

He falls into a premature second childhood. 

Poor—poor old man! 

Months pass before his melancholy pil- 
grimage brings him to San Francisco. 

In the city no one recognizes him. He is 
terrified in the midst of the big buildings which 
are rising from the ground. He has, above all, 
a positive horror of the human face, and he 
walks with his eyes on the pavement that he 
may look upon no countenance. 

One day he knocks listlessly at the door of 
the Thompson home. Here he finds his 
daughter, who has been compassionately taken 
in by the judge’s family. Mina is still in bed 
suffering from the shock to her nerves. Her 
hands and face twitch. She finds difficulty in 
pronouncing her words. 

At last he has news of his children. Victor 
has embarked for Europe; Arthur was slain in 
defending his property. As to Emile, the 
eldest, the lawyer son who had the family 
case in his hands, he has committed suicide in 
a low resort near the harbor. 

As Sutter is completely deaf, the dreadful 
tidings have to be shouted over and over 
again before they pierce his ears. 

“Thy will be done. Amen,” he says in a 
low voice when, at last, he has understood. 

His daughter Mina, tenderly nursed by Mrs. 
Thompson and with youth and strength in her 
favor, has recovered from her terrible shock. 
She is engaged to be married to a young dentist, 
Ulrich von Winkelried. The marriage has been 
set for Christmas. Absorbed as she is in her 
happiness, the sight of her old father, tragic 
and demented, becomes intolerable to her. 

Johann August Sutter once more is alone in 
the world. 

He comes and goes restlessly under the great 
trees of Judge Thompson’s summer home, or 
spends hours in silent contemplation before 
a rose-bush that is breaking into bloom. He 
speaks to no one. Twice a week Judge 
Thompson comes out to see the old general. 
Of all the millions in the vast territory of the 
United States, Thompson is perhaps the only 
one who appreciates the tragedy of the general’s 
lif 


e. 

He has taken charge of Sutter's affair, 
reviewing all its aspects and spending entire 
nights poring over the documents in the case. 
Whenever he goes to visit the general, he 
spends hours attempting to make him seé 
reason and common sense. 

“Listen to me, General! You have suffered 
enough already. Why not try to get this 
affair, which has cost you so much misery 
and unhappiness, out of the way once for all: 
I have thought upon it a long time and this1s 
what you ought to do now. Withdraw all suits 
so far as individuals are concerned. Surrender 
your rights as proprietor of land which passed 
into other hands long ago, and which is now 
registered under entirely new titles. Give Up 
all idea of a share in the value of gold either 
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extracted or to be extracted in the future. 
Make the announcement that you are ready 
to compromise for, let us say, a million dollars, 
under the head of indemnity, and I will leave 
no stone unturned to get it for you.” 

“Judge Thompson,” is the general’s in- 
variable reply, “‘you have rendered judgment 
according to your conscience and the sentence 
has been pronounced. And today you talk 
money to me. Tell me, what am I asking for? 
Justice—neither more nor less. The highest 
tribunal of this land is there to say whether 
Iam right or wrong. And it shall. Now, it is 
no longer to men but to God that I appeal. I 
must carry this affair through to the end, and 
if justice is not rendered me in this world it is a 
consolation to think that it will be in Heaven, 
and that I shall confront my enemies one day 
at the right hand of the Almighty and All- 

ust.” 

J Mina has married her dentist. The general 
has kept his word and set off for Washington. 
He has a certificate of identity from the mayor 
of San Francisco, and in his pocket the famous 
Thompson judgment, together with his volume 
of the Apocalypse. Thompson has succeeded 
in obtaining from the state government a life 
pension of three thousand dollars a year for the 
old general. 


Years pass. All Washington gets to know 
the general. His big clumsy figure, his feet, 
which drag along the ground in down-at-heel 
shoes, his frock coat, spotted with grease and 
covered with dandruff, his big bald head, nod- 
ding convulsively under its battered felt hat, 
are among the sights of the Capital City. 

At first, thanks to the intrigues set on foot by 
his adversaries, he is harshly received. But as 
years go by many of his enemies die and 
functionaries are transferred or retire. A day 
comes when no one knows exactly what this 
senile madman wants. A favorite sport 
among the attendants is to send him from 
one office to another. The general knows 
all the ins and outs of the Law Department by 
heart, and the corridors that lead to every 
ministry in Washington. He comes and goes, 
he climbs and descends staircases, he knocks 
at doors, he waits patiently in passages, he 
walks thousands of miles, he returns upon his 
traces thousands of times. He is for all the 
world like a man lost in a maze. 

But he never despairs. 

- Time and time again lawyers, real and fake, 
call upon him, listen attentively to his case, 
and make him sign a mass of documents by 
which Sutter assigns to them a quarter, a half, 
or even the whole of what he hopes to gain. 
For what are money, gold, real estate to him 
by now? It is justice for which he is fighting— 
a judgment—a sentence! 

He falls into destitution and misery. To sup- 
port life he takes to all kinds of casual jobs. 
He polishes shoes, runs messages, washes 
dishes in a soldiers’ eating-house, where his 
title of general and his horror of whisky make 
him a popular figure. Mina sends him’ one 
hundred dollars a month, which goes with the 
rest into the hands of a knot of crimps and 
rogues who leech on the poor old man. “The 
Case” takes everything—to his last dollar. 

In 1866 Sutter presents himself before Con- 
gress and claims a million dollars in cash and 
the restitution of his plantations. To this step 
he has been persuaded by a certain Polish Jew. 

In 1868 Sutter presents a petition to the 
Senate, in which the affair is detailed at great 
length. He will compromise for five hundred 
thousand dollars and the return of his land. 
The idea comes from the brain of an infantry 
sergeant of his acquaintance. 

In 1870—a new petition to the Senate. It is 
drawn up by a certain Bujard, a photographer 
from the canton of Vaud. Sutter now claims 
no more than one hundred thousand dollars. 
He surrenders his land, promises to leave the 
territory of the United States and return to 
Switzerland. He cannot, he says, “after hav- 
ing been the richest man in the United States, 
return to his own canton destitute and become 
a public charge in the commune of his origin.” 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a 
population of well over a million, is 
the largest city on the Pacific Coast 
and is the hub of one of the country's 
richest agricultural communities. 





The growth, wealth and marvelous 
resources of Southern California are 
indicated by the following facts and 
figures pertaining to the County of 
Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock 
Products (1925). $85,912,744; Value of 
Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,503; 
Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 
bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925) 4,156,177 
tons. Harbor Exports (1925) 16,154,- 
566 tons. Total Harbor Tonnage 
20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a 
year permitting year ‘round crops. 








New train service—only 
63 hours from Chicago to 
California! Effective on 
all Main lines in Novem- 
ber. 


Southern 
California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


Answer, this year, the almost universal call of 

Southern California. Here a vacation-of-vacations 

awaits you—a paradise of pleasuwre—a rare ex- 
perience. Come and see if we are right. 


WE who address you are Southern Californians, many of whom 
once lived in the East. This is an invitation to come and 
see our homeland where you may have the finest vacation of 
your life. 


Regardless of how much you may have heard about it, you 
find it to be more than you expect. The charm is something to be 
felt, not imparted through the finest writing. 


Here is versatility such as you have never known in any of the 
world’s resorts. You are enthusiastic about mountains, sea, golf, 
motoring, sightseeing, hiking, camping, horseback riding, sailing, 
fishing, hunting, aeroplaning—you love the desert sunrises and 
balmy moonlight nights. You like to dance, to be among the 
crowds, or wander off into great wildernesses—to be gay or enjoy 
the sports, or rest in perfect quiet. 

Here is this vast, strange, enchanting country ready for all 
whims and every need. 

So different from your daily life’s surroundings that you seem 
to be a different person while you revel in it. Cares, worries and 
restrictions vanish in its magic—you are a new spirit, freed. 

Do it this winter, which is to be the gayest in years. Or 
come now. Fall is a delightful season in this all-year land. 

The first step is the coupon. It brings probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever put in print, tells what to do and see 
and outlines the costs—47 pages, illustrated! Send for it now. 
Try your vacation in the winter this time. You'll have the 
best time of your life. 





Aut-Year Crus or SourHEeRN CAL:FORNIA, 
Dept. E-1o, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


tions. 








Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vaca- 
Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 


] tunities in the counties which I have checked. 
' © Los Angeles 0 Orange OD Riverside 
0 San Bernardino 0 Santa Barbara O Ventura 
0) San Diego 
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via the 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


LL the life and color of a 

foreign tour on this beau- 

tiful, balmy route through the 
Great Southwest! 


Open windows, special obser- 
vation facilities, interesting stop- 
overs, every nicety and refine- 
ment of latest travel science. 


DE LUXE SERVICE 
Without Extra Fare 


The Sunset Limited is an all-steel, 
thoroughly modern daily train from 
New Orleans to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest 
type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con- 
venient service for the world-famous 
Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices 


New York 
165 Broadway 
New Orleans 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Chicago 
33 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Houston 


vrs Pacific Bldg. 


an Francisco 
PE Pacific Bldg. 


Sunset 
oule 


SOUTHERN P, 





| renhutters into the story of his life. 





Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan for October, 


In 1873 he joins the Herrenhutter sect, con- 
fides his entire case to the Council of the Seven 
Johannite Ancients, and signs an instrument 
by which he bequeaths his eventual fortune 
and his Californian possessions to the fra- 
ternity, “so that in those beautiful valleys the 
stain of gold may be effaced by the purity of 
our first parents.” The famous case is re- 
opened, conducted this time by a member of 
the bar who is the founder and spiritual 
director of this German-American communist 
sect. 

Sutter leaves Washington and goes to 
Lititz, in Pennsylvania, to be baptized and 
purified according to the great Babylonian 
rite. 

He is now a soul washed white as wool, 
an intimate of the Most High. 

The Herrenhutter of Lititz have their head- 
quarters on a big estate which they own in 
common and where they cultivate immense 
fields of wheat. They also own an oil-well. 
The sacks of flour and barrels of petroleum 
which they send to the seacoast are all stamped 
with their registered trade-mark, a paschal 
lamb holding a banner between its feet. On 
the banner are stamped the initials, J. C. 
They stand, not for Jesus Christ, but for Jo- 
hannes Christitsch, founder and grand master 
of the sect. 

Christitsch himself is a lawyer of Servian 
origin, a tricky and formidable pleader, an 
unscrupulous and enterprising business man, 
who is building up one of the largest industrial 
fortunes in the country on the backs of four 
hundred enthusiasts and visionaries, nearly 
all of German descent. 

The principal articles of faith of the sect are: 
community of wives and goods, regeneration 
by work, certain “Adamist” rules of life, 
ecstasies, and possession by the Spirit. Their 
only gospel is the Book of Revelations. Sutter 
becomes rapidly famous through the pro- 
found knowledge which he has of this book 
and the personal commentaries which he gives 
upon its prophecies. 

But Sutter is not permitted to give himself 
up to his rapturous madness. 

Johannes Christitsch is his evil genius. It 
is Johannes Christitsch who reopens the his- 
toric case, who conducts it personally and is 
determined to win, cost what it may. Chris- 
titsch goes to Washington every week. There 
he solicits, intrigues, fills up reams of stamped 
paper, flourishes briefs, rummages archives, 
brings new facts to light, and by his feverish 
energy galvanizes the ancient process into new 
and spasmodic life. Often he brings Sutter 
with him, or sends him in alone. He exhibits 
him, makes him speak—becomes his manager, 
in a word. 

From somewhere he has unearthed a 
general’s uniform. He insists that the old 
man shall put it on, and even pins decorations 
on his breast. 

So the martyrdom of the general commences 
afresh. He is dragged from office to office, 
from department to department. When he 
is alone, groups of idlers form around him and 


|make him tell the story of the Discovery of 
| Gold. 


Sutter is quite willing. He mixes his be- 
loved Apocalypse and the doctrines of the Her- 
His wits 
are gone. All the urchins of Washington can 
tell you he is crazy, and their amusement knows 
no bounds. 

The old fool. “The richest man in the 
world.” What a scream! 

In 1878 Sutter and Christitsch settle defi- 
nitely in Washington. The case is going well. 
Influential people in high political circles are 
giving it their attention. Sutter has what is 
almost a return of his senses. He is quieter 
and less inclined to talk in the street. 

In January, 1880, Johann August Sutter is 
summoned to Congress and told that the 
federal government is on the point of “recog- 
nizing his services.” His case has aroused 
interest in “high quarters,” where it is con- 
sidered that “his pretensions are not exag- 
gerated.” 


19a 


There is a disposition to grant him a jg 
indemnity. a 
From this moment Sutter begins to. 
from Christitsch’s hands. His agitations ay 
fevers begin over again. He cannot sit st 
but is on the move day and night. He speq 

nearly all his days at the Capitol, harasses th 
officials incessantly, wants to know at ever 
moment if there are any new developmen 
and when Congress will deliver its judgment, 
His patience gives way. Often he follows ¢ 
tain members of the House to their homes 
accompanied by a band of ragamuffins wh 
never leave their “general” and who 
loudly whenever Sutter creates a scene, ff 
his clouded mind these children ve the 
Army of the Just. P 

“When I have won,” he tells them, ‘Twi 
give you all my gold—gold that has come b 
to its rightful hands; just gold, refined g 

The Gold of God! 

One day, upon the streets, he meets 
orderlies who are taking a man to the hospi 
The man in their clutches is a ragged af 
filthy creature, an old man who gesti 
who fights with his guardians and who sho 
incoherently. Breaking for a moment frg 
their hands, he flings himself in the gut 
grasping handfuls of mud between his sking 
yellow fingers. His pockets bulge with n 
and he has a sack filled with stones. 

While the orderlies are binding their pati 
the general looks at him closely. It is Ma 
—Marshall the carpenter of Fort Sutter 
Coloma. 4 

Marshall recognizes his old employ 
“Master, master, didn’t I tell you? Thea + 
gold everywhere—ev. erywhere!” r 

One warm afternoon in June the gener 
sitting on the bottom step of the great f 
that leads to the Capitol. Like many 4 
men, his head is quite empty of thought. | 
is simply enjoying a rare moment of phy c 
well-being as he warms his old carcass int 
sun. “4 

“J. am the general—general. Yes, i h 
gen-e-ral. I am the gen-e-ral/” J 

A ragged street urchin of seven is nin, 
down the great steps, taking four at a stri 
It is Dick Price, the little match seller, the off 
man’s favorite. , 

“General! General!” he cries, flinging hi 
arm round the drowsy old man’s neck. “You'¥ 
won! Congress has just settled it. A hundré 
million dollars—all for you, General!” «= &@ 

“You’re sure? Sure?’ cries Sutter, holdi 
the wriggling boy tightly. 

“Sure, General! It’s in all the papers. 
and Bob have gone to get them. I’m ene 
sell papers tonight!. You watch ’em go!” ~ 

Sutter does not see seven little rascals B 
hind his back who are wriggling with laughté 
like so many malicious sprites under the Ig 
portico, and gesticulating delightedly at 
confederate. E. 

He jumps to his feet, draws himself to 
full height, says but one word: 3 

“Thanks!” 

Then he thrashes the air with his arms and 
falls like a log. B 

General Johann August Sutter is dead. 3 

It is three o’clock in the afternoon- 
17th of June, 1880. It is Sunday, and Congr 
is not even in session. 

The terrified urchins take quickly to 
heels. 

The hours pass upon the vast deserted 
and as the sun sinks the giant shadow o 
Capitol covers the body of the general as ' 

a pall. 

Johann August Sutter was seventy-s 
years old when he died. j 
Congress has never pronounced judgmit 

in his case. 

His descendants have refrained from 4 
intervention. They have abandoned the 4 
The succession is still open. Z E 

We are in 1926. For a few years to con 
those who have the right can intervene, a 
file their claim. ¥ 

Gold! Gold! 

Who wants gold? 








